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New Electrically Driven Tube Mill 


Piercing Mill of a New Type Installed in Tim- 
ken Plant at Canton, Ohio—A Gravity Feed 
Furnace and Other Interesting Equipment 


ause of its heavy consumption of steel tub- 

ise in the automobile industry, the Timken 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, some time 
decided to add to its works a tube mill to roll 

ng to supply the needs of its own plant in the 
ifacture of roller bearings and those of its 
letroit allied interest, the Timken-Detroit Axle 
mpany, for making motor car axles. This plant 

s recently placed in operation, and it is regarded 
as one of the up-to-date tube mills in the country. 
The tube mill occupies a modern type of steel 
mill building inclosed in corrugated metal and L 








e in plan, the main section being 200 x 100 ft., 
nich a 60-ft. extension is now being added and 
g 116 x 56 ft. The raw stock, generally known 
ercing rounds, is brought into the plant at 
nd and passes through the various manufac- 
* processes until the material reaches the op- 
end of the plant as finished tubing. A 5-ton 
ng crane spans the main section of the mill 
ng, and with this practically all the handling 
terial is done. 
railroad siding enters one end of the plant, 
bar stock is placed by means of the crane in 
e raw-stock storage space here provided. 


The bar stock used is 3 to 6 in. rounds that come 
from the steel mills in lengths from 18 to 28 ft. 


Most of this stock is electric steel, although some 


open-hearth material is used. The bars are cut up 
in lengths ranging from 23 to 54 in., depending on 
the size of the tubing to be made. A Mesta shear, 
capable of cutting squares up to 6 in., is located 
near the unloading track. The shear is driven by 
a 75-hp. motor. It has an approach table 40 ft. long 
with rolls 20 in. wide and a run-out table 12 ft. 
long. An adjustable stop is provided on the run- 
out side of the shear. 





Tube Piercing Mill, Also Showing in the Foreground the Air Operated Equipment that Controls the Piercing 
Mandrel 


The sheared stock is rolled from the run-out 
table to a cradle from which it is taken in bundies 
to the charging end of the heating furnaces at this 
end of the mill. One of the illustrations shows a 
bundle of stock being placed on the platform at the 
charging end of the heating furnace, this platform 
being built of rails which extend several feet into 
the furnace. 

The furnace is of the continuous gravity feed 
type and gas fired. The furnace chamber is 40 ft. 
long and 12 ft. wide. The heated bars are drawn 
from the side of the furnace, a good view of which 
is shown in another illustration. As the bars are 
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drawn, those back of them roll forward and addi- 
tional bars are, of course, put into the furnace at 
the charging end, so that there is always a continu- 
ous row of bars reaching from the charging end 
to the discharging end of the furnace. The steel, 
it is found, can be brought to the temperature re- 
quired for piercing in about 30 min., although in 
practice it usually stays in the furnace somewhat 
longer. 

On being drawn from the furnace the blanks at 
a white heat are deposited on an inclined table, on 
which they roll to the feed end of the piercing mill. 
This is a new type designed by Richard E. Brock, 
superintendent of the tube mill. The blank while 
being pierced passes between two cross reducing 
rolls arranged for operation at opposing angles, and 
the inclination of these rolls and the adjustment of 
the draft are under almost instant control of the 
operator, who is thus able to make adjustments to 
suit operating conditions, and to increase or de- 
crease the feed by changing the inclination of the 
rolls. The rolls are mounted in tilting frames, 
pivotally mounted in a slidable carrier frame across 
the bed so that the rolls can be moved inward or 
outward, toward or from the working pass of the 





Charging End of the Heating Furnace Showing 


Bar 


of the Gravity Fur 


Stock Being Deposited 


nace, Pier« 


ing and Rolling Mills 


blank. In the upper portion of each frame is 
segmented toothed rack that engages a worm that 
is direct driven through beveled gears by a smal! 
motor on the top of the mill housing. By reversing 
the inclination of the tilting rolls the blank can be 
subjected to a series of reversed rolling operations 
for reducing the size between the same set of cross 
rolls after the piercing operation, making rapid roll- 
ing possible and eliminating reheating. 

The rolls are controlled by an operator stationed 
a short distance back from the front of the mill. 
This operator also controls the movement of the air- 
operated piercing mandrel, which travels forward 
until the die on the end of the mandrel comes in 
contact with the blank as the latter enters the 
rolls. As soon as the blank is pierced the mandrel 
is withdrawn. One of the illustrations shows the 
piercing mill with the mandrel-operating device in 
the foreground. From the run-out table at the 
front of the mill, the pierced blanks are raised by 
dogs and deposited on the inclined table shown at 
the right in this illustration. This table is directly 
at one side of the tube rolling mill, to which the 
blanks go for the next operation. 

The piercing mill is direct driven by an 800-hp., 


with Crane on Charging Platform 
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ee-phase, 60-cycle, 2200-volt motor operating at 
r.p.m. The motor is provided with a liquid 
regulator in the secondary. The regulator 
erates when a load comes on, causing the 30-ton 
wheel on the main shaft to carry the load during 
piercing operation. This is said to be the first 
trical installation of this type in connection with 
be-piercing mill. The drive is through a flexible 
ipling and cut helical gears that connect the main 
riving shaft to the spindles of the piercing rolls. 
After piercing the blanks are rolled on a semi- 
1utomatic 21-in. tube rolling mill, which is provided 
with two sets of adjustable rolls. The tubing passes 
through one set in one pass and returns through 
the other set, one set being raised up out of the way 
air control while the other rolls are being used. 
rhe tubing is given from one to ten passes through 
rolls, depending upon the size being rolled. The 
-rolling mill is driven by 300-hp., three-phase, 
-cycle, 2200-volt motor through a rope drive from 
, lriving pulley direct connected to the motor, the 
/ double system of two sets of ropes being used for 
The piercing mill and tube-rolling mill 
ere built by the William Tod Company, Youngs- 
wn, Ohio. The mill drive and other electrical 
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equipment were furnished by West 
Electric & Mfg. Company. 

After rolling the partly made tubing goes to a 
special heating furnace, where one end is 
and then hammered down in a 
mer so that it can be pulled easily 
the drawing benches 


tne 


nghouse 


heated 
1200-lb. steam ham 
into the dies in 
The hammer was furnished 
by the Chambersburg Engineering Company, Cham 
bersburg, Pa. It is then immersed into an 
tank, of which there are two for pickling, and after 
that into a so-called dope tank in which 
a coating of tallow preparation before gi 
annealing furnaces and drawing benches 


acia 


receives 
to the 


There are two single and one double drawing 
bench, the former driven by 50-hp. motors and the 


latter by a 75-hp. motor. The metal is soft when 
it reaches the tube-rolling mill, but the drawing 
hardens it so that after each drawing operation 


except the final one it is annealed, pickled and doped. 
The number of the drawing benches 
ranges from one to five. There are two annealing 
furnaces, the dimensions of their chambers being 
8 x 30 ft. After the drawing is completed the 
tubing is straightened, the ends are cut off and it 
is cut to length. Two straightening machines are 


passes in 
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provided, one of a bulldozer type furnished by the 
Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., and the other a 
roll straightener furnished by Abramson Engineer- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh. For cutting off there 
are a 4-in. and a 6-in. Espen-Lucas cutting off ma- 
chine, a 24-in. Hendey cutting off machine and a 
3-in. Davis machine. In addition there are for this 
purpose three power hack saws and a 1%-in. cut- 
ting off machine. 

At one end of the mill there are two wire draw- 
ing benches and three wire straightening machines, 
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these being used for drawing 5/16 to %-in. wire 
used in the manufacture of roller bearings. The 
wire-drawing equipment was furnished by the F. 2. 
Shuster Company, New Haven. 

Waste heat from the heating furnace is utilized 
by means of a 250-hp. Wickes tubular waste-heat 
boiler, about 75 to 100 hp. being thus developed, 
This steam is used for operating the steam hammer. 
for pickling vats and for heating purposes. Elec. 
tric power is furnished by a local commercial light 
and power company. 


Cost and Profit in Shells Approximated 


Number of Men Required — Saving of Steel 
Possible in Rough Blanks—Inference Regard- 
ing the Volumes Needed for Modern Warfare 


BY ENOS MOORE 


HEN one sees an acre or so of finished 
W shells, standing on end and glistening in the 
early morning sun, awaiting shipment, the 
product of one night’s work in a single shop, the 
practical question quickly arises as to what may 
be done with the total output of the many factories 
engaged in the production of that one article. 
At a recent meeting on the subject of prepared- 
ness, Mr. Powell, an American war correspondent, 
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speaking of the fighting in France, said that it had 
taken four months to locate some 3000 guns on a 
battle front of 15 miles, preparatory for the battle 
of Champagne, and that 600 shells had been placed 
conveniently about each gun before a shot was 
fired in the 72-hr. bombardment that followed. 

Those guns were, no doubt, of varying caliber; 
but if we take the English 6-in. shell as an average 
between the French 4.7-in. and their 8.7-in., we 
can arrive at something like an approximation to 
the tonnage of steel and copper that was required 
to prepare for that one battle. This 6-in. shell 
finishes to 90 lb., without the loading; but the blanks 
from which it is made run to 135 lb. for the steel, 
and 4 lb. for the copper bands. This represents a 
loss of 49 lb., half of which should be saved by 
neater forgings, as the accompanying sketch will 
illustrate. 

There are a great many of these body blanks 
that are shy of material on the inside, which leads 
to what is commonly known as “black spots,” but 
the wear and tear of roughing off that extra inch 
of steel upon the outside costs time and money, and 
the steel itself, after allowing for the value of the 
turnings, comes to something over $1,000 per day 
for a 1000-shell shop, and half of that should be 
saved. 

To revert, however, to the tonnage of material 
employed in the battle referred to, a simple calcu- 
lation will show that to make the shells there was 


something like 3600 tons of copper used, and 121,- 
500 net tons of steel, which, according to the news- 
paper reports of the daily output of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, would have occupied them for a 
period of 2 years. That is, on shells. (Three thou- 
sand guns at 600 shells each, or 1,800,000 shells in 
all; at 3000 per day, the total represents 600 days’ 
production. ) 

Even this sidelight upon the consumption of 
material is not satisfying, and when we consider the 
details involved in the fabrication of the shells we 
are worse confused over the exactness required 
upon an article that is to be blown to bits as quickly 
as opportunity will permit. 


OPERATIONS FOLLOWED IN ONE SHOP 


It is conceivable that different shops follow dif- 
ferent methods in the finishing of shells, but let me 
specify here the program that is now being followed 
by one shop of my acquaintance which has a capac- 
ity for something more than 2000 shells per 24 hr. 
These people began with a list of 28 operations, 
and it is doubtful if they would recognize the fol- 
lowing list of what they are now doing, so many 
and so frequent have been the changes. 


and 19. Groove and undercut. 
Wave for bands. 
Inspect and chip. 

Cut base to length, and 
weigh. 

Bore for base plates. 
Thread base. 


l. Unload forgings 
store. 20. 

2. Distribute 21. 

3. Cut to length (the open 22. 
end) 

4. Center, true with bore. 23. 

>». Rough turn. 24. 


6. Inspect for rough di- 25. Machine base plates. 
ameter. 26. Inspect for size. 

7. Bore, counter-bore and 27. Apply base plates. 
thread. 28. Roll back ends and face. 

8. Inspect for black spots, 29. Weigh and cut to length 
depth, etc. 30. Wash and dry. 

9. Grind out imperfections. 31. Inspect. 

10. Drill and tap for screws. 32. Sand blast inside for rust 

11. Machine fuse sockets. 33. Varnish, with spray 

12. Inspect sockets. 34. Dry in steam oven. 

13. Apply fuse sockets. 35. Apply copper bands 

i4. Grind out sharp edges. 36. Machine gas seals. 

15. Finish turn shell, 37. Size tap fuse holes 

16. Inspect for eccentricity. 38. Stencil. 

17. Replace loose sockets. Final inspection. 

18. Repair (re-turn noses Store in bond. 
mostly). Pack for shipment. 


I do not offer this as an ideal schedule of opera- 
tions but as a fair list of what is now being done 
in a large shop, as a basis for estimating the cost; 
and perhaps I may be permitted to observe that I 
know it to be wrong in at least one important 
respect. To turn the nose of a shell off for eccen- 
tricity does not remove anything but the appearance 
of lopsidedness; and the whole expense of repairing 
for that fault should be done away with. 


THE LABOR COST 
Naturally the greatest demand exists for skilled 
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nanics, and much of the evils complained of are 

-sed to green hands, but in this case it is a 

t of the process. There is this that can be said 

the green hands. When they are too much 

sed they will take it out upon the machines, and 
rever there is anything that will break under 
influence of a 2-lb. hammer, it will usually be 
nd broken. Out of a hundred new machines 

are being operated by unskilled labor there 
not be one with a full set of wrenches after the 

t few months, and almost all of the handles will 

roken off. 

Upon the basis of the number of shells that an 

rage mechanic can turn out in 10 hr., which is 

vm for the most of the operations above noted, 

e made out a list of the machine tools required 
1000-shell capacity per 24 hr., and apportioning 
hanics and helpers to those and the special 
hines, such as washers, tire setters, etc., 

together with the truck men, I find that I am able 
to place 308 mechanics and 230 laborers. 

This is not so many in proportion to what is 

being done, but I will offset that with a little 

etter pay, so that allowing $5 per day for the 
echanics, and $2 per man for the laborers, we 
nd that for 1000 shells capacity per 24 hr., the 
abor will amount to $2 per shell. 

Add to this the cost of the material, under pre- 
vailing prices, and we get a 6-in. shell at a shop 
cost of $8, to which the overhead and the profit 
must still be added. I have known quite a number 
of large manufacturing establishments where 100 
per cent of the shop cost had to be added to cover 
overhead, and if we add that in this case we shall 
not be far wrong. 

From a recent number of THE IRON AGE I have 

oted that a late quotation on American 6-in. shells 
is $19.85, and this would leave us very nearly $4 
profit per shell, if my calculation is right. 

As a matter of fact, with the economies that I 

ive noted, on neater forgings and a change that 
| do away with repairs, so called, there should 

a clean $5 profit on every 6-in. shell turned out, 

the same proportion for the other sizes. 


[Inverted Projectile Boring Machine 


(he Dunlap Machinery Sales Company, Dayton, 
, has brought out a vertical boring machine for 
; up to 6 in. in diameter. It differs very ma- 
terially from the standard type of boring machine 
that the shell is rotated while the boring tool is 
tionary, and that the shell is inverted above the 
¢ tool. In the inverted position chips drop 
as they are detached, thus minimizing interfer- 
e with the cutting tool. 
(he chuck is of the pneumatic type, and the 
ndle is cored so that the chuck jaws for any 
meter of shell up to 6 in. can be inserted. While 
arrangement necessitates the enlargement of 
ower end of the spindle, it is also relied upon 
ve a large bearing surface, which is 16 in. long 
+ in. in diameter. The latter dimension is for 
nuck for 6-in. shells and is 2 in. less for 5-in. 
The larger diameter is, of course, at the 
and the bearing tapers upward, this con- 
tion being relied upon to give a full seating 
bearing when in operation. The spindle is 
‘mi-steel and the bearing is of hard babbitt 
' having means to compensate for wear. The 
wheel at the front of the machine provides for 
ontrol of the spindle feed, or if desired, power 
be used. With the latter six changes, 
> Irom 0.007 to 0.053 in. per revolution of 
ndle are available. A quick movement either 
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\ Machine for Boring Shells Up to 6 In. Diameter in Which 
the Tool Points Upward and is Stationary While the Work 
Revolves, thus Permitting the Chips to Drop and Clear the 


Tool 


up or down, which is controlled by hand or power, 
is provided to adjust the tool or spindle. A coun- 
terweight facilitates the movement of the spindle. 

The platen is of heavy construction, and is car- 
ried in ways which are cast integral with the base 
of the machine. In the platen are three tool holes, 
and a platen centering device is furnished to center 
each tool with the spindle. After this is done by a 
heavy tapered pin the platen is locked in place 
securely by long tapered gib to relieve the centering 
pin of any strain. 

The machine is driven by a 6-in. double belt 
from a lineshaft at a speed of not over 3600 ft. 
per minute. From the lower countershaft the 
power is transmitted to the spindle through a 
second belt and set of gearing. The ratio between 
the speeds of the lower countershaft and the spindle 
is 15 to 1. 

The floor space occupied measures 50 x 84 in., 
and the weight is 10,000 lb. The equipment fur- 
nished includes a pump and piping for lubrication 
purposes and a pneumatic chuck and the necessary 
piping, together with the wrenches required to make 
the adjustments. 


The Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, re- 
ports furnishing the special tools used for the manu- 
facture of military rifle stocks in the plants of the 
Remington Arms Company of Delaware, Eddystone, 
Pa.; the Remington Arms & Ammunition Company, 
sridgeport, Conn.; the Hopkins & Allen Arms Com- 
pany, Norwich, Conn., and the Ross Rifle Company, 
Quebec, Canada. Additional equipment has been fur- 
nished to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., and the New England Westing- 
house Company for its Springfield, Mass., and Meri- 
den, Conn., plants. Machinery used in the manufac- 
ture of artillery wheels and military vehicles used in 
America, Europe and Asia has been built by this com- 
pany. 











The Rise of the British Iron Industry 


Taking the Initiative Has Been Britain’s Main 
Leverage—While America and Germany Lead, 
Some Advantages They Have Not Overcome 


BY H. H. 


The German chancellor in a speech before the 
Reichstag declared that England’s doom was sealed 
and that “Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” was writ- 
ten on the wall. Without a doubt he had in mind 
the great change that has taken place during the 
last half century in the relative position of Ger- 
many and Great Britain as steel producers. In 
1880 Great Britain produced twice as much steel 
as Germany, while in 1910 Germany made more 
than twice as much as Great Britain; in the eighties 
Great Britain made 33 per cent of all the steel in 
the world, while to-day it makes only 11 per cent. 

This comparison, however, is not quite fair, for 
during our Civil War the United States put a high 
protective tariff on steel and soon afterward en- 
tered on an era of railroad expansion. Germany 
did the same after the Franco-Prussian war, while 
Russia, Austria, France, Italy, Spain and Canada 
have all enacted protective tariffs and have built up 
steel industries to supply their own needs, so that 
it could hardly be expected that England would 
make the same percentage of the world’s output 
to-day that she did half a century ago. 

But it is also true that Germany has increased 
her production more than can be accounted for by 
regarding her own needs only; while the protective 
tariffs just mentioned count against Germany just 
as much as against England. We should try to find 
out the causes of the early predominance of Great 
Britain, and to do this we must look up a little 
ancient history. 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The building of the first blast furnace in 1340 
for making pig iron marked an epoch in the his- 
tory, not only of the iron industry but of the civ- 
ilized world, and the new metal rapidly came into 
use, particularly for cannon; but until late in the 
eighteenth century wrought iron and steel were 
made made in practically the same way as in the 
time of the Greeks and Romans. An iron furnace 
was little more than a hole in the ground, about 2 
ft. square and 2 ft. deep, which was supplied with 
charcoal and with either iron ore or pig iron, the 
resulting product being a lump of pasty iron which 
was pulled out and worked into shape under a ham- 
mer. This dependence on charcoal for fuel put a 
limit on the size of the plant, because the trees in 
the immediate vicinity would soon be cut down and 
then it would be necessary to haul the fuel a long 
distance. 

In the last half of the century there was a 
succession of revolutionary inventions. In 1768 
Watt invented his improved steam engine; in 1783 
the first grooved rolls were operated, and in 1784 
puddling furnaces were started, using coal for fuel. 
Since a coal mine can supply an indefinite amount 
of fuel at one point, and since the puddling furnaces 
and the rolling mill were complementary to each 
other, it is clear that with the steam engine we have 
all the elements necessary for a large iron works. 


THE FUEL QUESTION 


Iron ore occurs in a hundred places in England, 
while coal is abundant and of the best quality, and 
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a century ago the fuel supply was the param 
issue, owing to the large quantity used per ton 
iron. At that time no coke was manufactured, and 
the fuel was either charcoal or raw coal. When 
charcoal was used about 5 tons was required for 
every ton of pig iron, while to-day furnaces in 
Sweden consume a good deal less than 1 ton. With 
coal it took from 8 to 10 tons to smelt the ore for 
a ton of pig iron, while to-day the coke needed t 
do the same work can be made from 11% tons of 
coal. 

We are not concerned just at this moment with 
the causes that have brought about these economies 
in fuel consumption, but we are interested in the 
facts. One hundred years ago, counting from the 
time that the ore and fuel were put into the blast 
furnace until the final horseshoe, wagon tire, musket 
or wrought-iron nail was made, we may say that 
from 15 to 30 tons of fuel was needed for every 
ton of finished merchantable product, and therefore 
the natural situation of an iron works was at the 
coal mine. To-day we see a steel works starting at 
Duluth, a thousand miles from the fuel, a project 
which would not have been undertaken a century 
ago, for it would have been cheaper to carry 2 tons 
of ore to the coal than to carry 20 tons of fuel to 
the ore. 


ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY 


We have seen that great advances in the meth- 
ods of manufacturing iron were made in England 
during the last half of the eighteenth century, and 
there is no doubt that these new methods would 
soon have spread to the continent if nothing un- 
usual had happened; but the French Revolution 
burst forth and for a long time anarchy reigned 
in Europe, so that factories and iron works could 
not be started, and for nearly 20 years the conti- 
nent was buying everything from England, just as 
to-day the world is buying from the United States. 
Napoleon tried to interfere with this trade of Great 
Britain by declaring an embargo, but at that very 
moment his own soldiers were wearing shoes and 
clothes and carrying muskets made in England. 
For many years after the wars were over England 
had a monopoly of the trade of the world, because 
there were no factories in Europe and no shops 
where engines, boilers or machinery could be built, 
and there were no skilled factory workers. England 
had a start, and that is everything. 

Conditions will be quite different a year from 
now, for Europe is fully equipped with factories 
sufficient for her needs. The workshops in England 
are in full operation to-day; in Germany, Russia, 
Austria and Italy they are running more or less 
regularly, while in France and Belgium, although 
operations are interrupted, the factories themselves 
are uninjured. They will start again just as soon 
as peace comes and we will not have the monopoly 
that England enjoyed a hundred years ago. 


AFTER THE AGE OF WROUGHT IRON THE BESSEMER ERA 


Railroads came into existence in 1825, and im- 
mediately there was an enormous increase in the 
production of iron, the output of pig iron rising 
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m 375,000 tons in 1800 to 4,422,000 tons in 1850. 
diy any steel was made at that time, for al- 

ugh the process of making crucible steel had been 
ented as early as 1740, this was only used for 
xh-priced cutting tools; the metal in common use 

- rails, boiler plates, forgings, structural shapes, 
-seshoes, wire, bolts, nails and a thousand and 

articles made in the village blacksmith shops 

s wrought iron. 

In 1856 Bessemer blew cold air through liquid 
on, converting it into steel, and it was at once 
und that the ordinary ores of England were not 

fitted for the new process because a low content of 
phosphorus was required and such ore had to be 
rought from Spain, Algeria and the Island of Elba. 
[his might have been a blow to the supremacy of 
Great Britain, because either France, Belgium or 
Germany could have imported this ore, but England 
had taken the initiative, just as she had a century 
efore, when the fundamental inventions of the iron 
ndustry were developed. British manufacturers 
were making Bessemer steel in considerable quan- 
tities before the rest of the world was awake, and 
they pre-empted in large measure the ore mines of 
northern Spain, so that Great Britain has been 
ible to hold her place in the world. There were 
ther circumstances which contributed to success, 
and as these conditions are still in force, it will be 
well to say a word about them. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


It is frequently said that our Civil War drove 
our flag from the ocean. This is not a correct state- 
ment, for long before 1860 Great Britain had be- 
gun to build iron steamships, and if our war had 
not come the sailing ship would have been displaced. 
Everybody to-day advocates building up our mer- 
hent marine, but we will always be at a disadvan- 

compared with England and Germany, for 
those countries must send abroad for wheat, meat 
and cotton, and it will be just as well to carry an 
outbound eargo from Europe as to sail in ballast, 
so that the return cargo may be called upon to pay 
the freight on both trips. England also has a great 
ijvantage in possessing colonies, for it is natural 
that the people in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa should prefer goods from their home country. 

The situation of the United States is just ex- 
actly the opposite, for we do not import bulky com- 
modities, with the exception of a little iron ore from 
Cuba, Sweden and South America. In the long run 
the outbound cargo must pay the freight, so that in 
the last analysis Europe can export more cheaply 
than the United States. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Away back in the time of the American Revolu- 
n, England began to have difficulties in making 
Jections in her foreign trade. When such ques- 

‘ions arise in this country we appoint a committee 
' Congress and pick out men who do not even have 
4 bank aecount. Under similar circumstances 
“rance would appoint a committee of lawyers, while 
‘ermany would consult professors of political econ- 

'; but England did none of these things. 

he whole matter was put into the hands of Lord 
‘ief Justice Mansfield, and he appointed a jury of 
idon merchants, who formulated the system un- 

which England to-day carries on the financial 
isactions of the world. A bill of exchange is 

most illogical instrument every devised. If a 
‘tentot in Africa should write an order command- 

+ Chinaman in Canton to pay $1,000 in gold to 

“sguimau in Greenland, it would be a perfectly 

' bill of exchange as far as form is concerned. 
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The fact that there was no “value received” would 
have nothing to do with the case, for these thor- 
oughly practical business men disregarded this tech 
nicality, although they put in the words for the sake 
of looks. 

Our Congress cannot do things this way. In 
1914 a law was passed containing many things 
which are to be commended, but when provision was 
made for the establishment of reserve banks in for- 
eign countries, so many restrictions were imposed 
that these banks would be of little use if they were 
started. Fortunately Congress did allow our na- 
tional banks to establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries, and this plan is now being carried out and 
we are certain to profit greatly by this arrangement. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


It is stated that at the beginning of this war, 
Great Britain had $20,000,000,000 invested in for- 
eign countries which brought in a revenue of $1,- 
000,000,000 every year, more than overcoming a 
huge unfavorable visible trade balance arising from 
importations of foodstuffs and of raw materials like 
wool, cotton, iron ore, lead and copper, which must 
be brought in from the outside world. The highest 
authorities differ widely as to the amount invested 
in the United States, but roughly speaking it may 
be placed at $5,000,000,000. The British chancellor 
of the exchequer should know as much about the 
matter as anyone, but in December, 1915, he said 
before Parliament that the American securities 
owned on that date in Great Britain were between 
$1,500,000,000 and $4,000,000,000, which is allowing 
a pretty fair margin of error. This, of course, was 
after England had returned about $1,000,000,000 of 
our securities during the year 1915. 

These foreign investments cover the whole field 
of human activity, and if a thousand years from 
now some investigator should find a record of the 
companies listed on the London Stock Exchange, he 
could reconstruct our world. There are corporations 
mining zinc in Australia and diamonds in South 
Africa; washing gold in Siberia and tin in the 
Straits Settlements; building irrigation canals in 
Egypt and India; operating railroads in Argentina 
or the Soudan; running rubber plantations in Brazil 
and Borneo, and conducting harbor improvements 
in Singapore. Every one of these companies opens 
a market for British goods. 

The American International Corporation has 
been formed in New York to finance just such en- 
terprises in foreign lands; but this company can 
only act as an intermediary. If American manufac- 
turers are to build an electric light plant in Brazil, 
our people must buy the securities of the company. 
If they do this, then the United States can do its 
share in the work of developing the countries over- 
sea; but if we are so provincial that we will not buy 
foreign securities, then after the war Great Britain 
will resume business at the old stand. 


SUMMARY 


We have seen that Great Britain gained its place 
in the world partly through having supplies of ore 
and coal and partly through the inventive genius 
of her people, who more than a century ago in- 
augurated fundamental improvements in the iron 
industry, while the Napoleonic wars gave a monop- 
oly of the trade of the world for long years, this 
commanding position being held until recently. 

The invention of the Bessemer process might 
have been a disadvantage to England if her people 
had not possessed initiative and enterprise; but our 
Civil War and the Franco-Prussian conflict dis- 
turbed the internal development of her most for- 
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midable rivals and aided her just at this critical 
time. Her merchant marine, an admirable system 
of foreign exchange and large oversea investments, 
both in her colonies and in other countries, all con- 
tributed to her predominance. 

We must now consider the situation as it exists 
to-day, and find out what supplies of raw material 
are available and whether labor conditions are 
favorable, before we know whether Great Britain 
is to maintain her place in the world. This will 
require another article. 


TWO NEW RIFLE MACHINES 


Two-Spindle Machine for Drilling Barrels and 
One for Cutting Rifling Grooves 


A deep-hole drilling machine designed for the 
rapid production of rifle barrels and a rifling ma- 
chine have recently been brought out by the Inter- 
national Engineering Company, Society for Savings 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The drilling machine is 
equipped with two spindles which work independ- 
ently of each other and have a drilling capacity of 
114 in. per minute each, giving the machine a ¢a- 
pacity of three rifle barrels per hour. In drilling 
the work rotates, the barrel forging being held in 
a friction clutch in the headstock spindle. The feed 
to the carriage in which the drill is held is through 
gears and a splined shaft. The drill is of the stand- 
ard type used for gun-barrel work, with an oil hole 
through the center and a groove in the side through 
which the chips are carried out by the cutting com- 
pound. As the drill is long and thin it is supported 
in a rest. One end of the work is held inside of 
the chip box shown between the headstock and drill 
support. As the drill enters the work the oil and 
the chips pass down through the bottom of the chip 
box into an oil pan beneath. 

The spindle drive is through a pulley and clutch 
back of the spindle. A trip mechanism is provided 
so that when the drilling operation is completed the 
carriage is stopped by the automatic shifting of the 
clutch, thus enabling the operator to handle more 
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i a 
Barrel Rifling Machine in Which the Bar Is Moved Along 
the Bed by a Lead Screw and the Work Is Indexed 
Cam and Dog Arrangement After Each Stroke of the C 


Bar 


than one machine. The starting and stopping mech- 
anism is easily accessible to the operator, so that 
the machine can be started and stopped quickly. 
Instead of having a telescopic tube the lubricant is 
supplied through a universal-jointed tube connected 
to the carriage as shown. The machine is not 
equipped with a pump, the oil supply coming from 
a separate pumping system under 500 to 1000 lb. 
pressure. The machine is strongly and compactly 
built, being 12714 in. in length and 28 in. in width. 

The rifling machine is designed for simplicity 
in operation and for accuracy and high speed in 
rifling. The rifling bar is mounted on the spindle 
of the carriage, which is moved along the bed of 
the machine by a lead screw located in the lower 
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A Two-Spindle Drilling Machine 


Capable of 





Producing Three Rifle Barrels per Hour 
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rt of the bed, the drive being through two pulleys, 
. for forward movement and the other for re- 
rse, With an idler pulley between. The lead screw 
gears actuates a splined shaft above the lead 
rew that meshes with other gears which produce 
reciprocating motion of the tool spindle, giving 
tool the proper spiral movement and forming 
rooves in the barrel. When the cut is finished the 
rriage strikes an automatic belt shifter, which 
.uses the reverse movement. Four and sometimes 
x grooves are cut in a rifle barrel, and in cutting 
ese grooves it is necessary to index the work 
ter each stroke of the cutter bar. This is effected 

means of a cam and dog. 
An interlocking clamp on the work spindle makes 
t possible to remove the barrel for examination and 
replace it in the identical position from which it 
as removed so that the tool will be in proper 
egister therewith. Adjustable thread studs are 
provided for taking up wear on the ends of feed 
rew and spline shaft. The tool feed is arranged 
» that either a hook or scraper cutter can be used 

n either the push pin or screw feed. 

A handle for operating the machine manually is 
cated centrally to the barrel spindle, making it 
possible for the operator to readily observe the tool 
hen entering and leaving the barrel at both ends. 
fhe shifting handle is conveniently located on the 
le of the machine, and with this the operator can 
stantly stop or reverse the movement of the tool 
irriage. The lubricating system is similar to that 
provided for the rifle drilling machine. A drip 
pan is provided which extends the full length of the 
machine. The machine occupies a floor space of 32 
n. x 10 ft., and weighs approximately 2300 lb. When 
driven at normal speed it is said it will rifle one 

barrel in from 10 to 15 min. 


Automatically Tapping Two Nuts at the 
Same Time 


An automatic tapping machine designed par- 
ticularly for tapping nuts for automobile spark 
plugs, but which can be used for tapping any small 
hexagon or square nuts up to 10-24 in size, has 
been brought out by the Poese Machinery & Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This machine is similar 
> the company’s tapping and countersinking ma- 
hine described in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 2, 1915, 
except that it is equipped with a multiple head, 
nopper feed and special fixtures for holding the 
nuts while they are being tapped, so that it auto- 
matically feeds, grips and taps two nuts at a time. 
‘he nuts are fed into two slides connecting the 
opper with the tapping fixture, as shown in the 
Justration, by a disk in the bottom of the hopper 
plate driven from the spindle. The two outlets 
rom the hopper are so formed that the nuts enter 
e slides properly sorted. 
At the bottom of the slides the nuts are auto- 
tically pushed under the taps by a slide over the 
‘able operated by a cam that is actuated from the 
pindle. This slide grips the nuts, a compensator 
ne side taking care of the difference in sizes 
uts to be tapped. As two nuts are pushed under 
taps, those just tapped are shoved forward and 
ropped to a pan beneath the machine. After the 
nuts are tapped the grip is released by an 
vard motion of the cam, the slide being drawn 
by springs. 
he taps are fed to the work by lead screws 
nuts of the proper pitch at the top of the 
fine. After the holes are tapped the machine 
rses automatically and the operations are re- 
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A Two-Spindle Automatic Machine Capable of Feeding, Grip- 
ping and Tapping Two Hexagon or Square Nuts Simultane- 
ously 
peated. While the illustration shows the machine 


with a double-pulley drive providing two speeds it 
is also being built with a single-pulley drive. This 
machine is tooled up for tapping spark plug nuts, 
but it can be equipped with other fixtures for other 
tapping work. The machine is 33 in. high and has 
a clearance of 4% in. from the tapping spindle to 
the column. The driving pulleys are 6 in. in 
diameter. 

The machine is of simple construction and is 
designed for very rapid and economical production 
where large quantities of small nuts are to be 
tapped. It is stated that its capacity is 2000 nuts 
per hour, and that one boy can take care of five 
machines. About all the attention that is required 
is to.keep the hopper supplied with nuts. 


British High Speed Steel Scrap 


All British high-speed steel scrap, short ends, etc., 
are to be taken back by makers of high-speed steel ac- 
cording to arrangements made by the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions. The prices fixed are: 5d. (10c.) per lb. for 
turnings and 6d. (12c.) per lb. for bar ends, delivered 
at steel works, and all is to be sent back so far as 
possible to the maker who supplied the original. When 
this is not possible the scrap is to be returned in pro- 
portion to the quantity of steel originally received. It 
is to be packed in suitable barrels or cases and must be 
free from all foreign substances, especially other kinds 
of steel. Turnings are stipulated to be returned as soon 
as a reasonable amount has accumulated and before 
they have rusted solid, scrap in that condition being 
practically worthless. Disposition of high-speed steel 
scrap through any but authorized channels is illegal. 


The Chambersburg Engineering Company, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., has posted notices of an increase of 
wages of 10 per cent, effective May 1. Apprentices 
are excluded, but will be cared for by the bonus sys- 
tem, each apprentice receiving a bonus of $60 a year, 
or $240 for the full time for receiving a trade certifi- 
cate. 
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Organizing for Industrial Preparedness 


Big Part for Engineers—Little but Important 
Place of the Government—Specifications and 
Standardization and Men and Management 


portion of the engineer in organizing the resources 

of the country for war was forcibly shown in the 
discussion of the paper, “Organizing for Industrial 
Preparedness,” presented by Spencer Miller* before the 
New Orleans meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, April 12-14. The discussion 
covered, among other topics, the subjects of machine 
tools, jigs, gages and other minor equipment, standardi- 
zation, transportation, men, management and organi- 
zation, specifications and a host of other items of 
greater or less importance. Judging by the attention 
given to the various subjects, those of the greatest 
moment were: The organization of the skilled work- 
men and engineers of the country, so that their serv- 
ices will be available at an instant’s notice to supply 
munitions; the standardizing of the machine tools of 
the country; the supply of an adequate quantity of 


jee a stupendous amount of work would be the 


small tools, jigs, gages and fixtures for arms and 
ammunition manufacture, and the establishment of 


standards of efficiency in the civilian adjuncts to the 
army and navy. 


Machine Tools 


That the normal supply of machine tools in the 
country would be totally inadequate for the needs of 
war was shown by L. P. Alford, of the American 
Machinist. The excess of the exports of machine tools 
in 1915 over the exports of other years is a small 
measure of the demands that war would make on the 
machine shops. The highest yearly total of machine 
tool exports for any one year prior to the war was 
about $16,000,000, while in 1915 they amounted to 
$42,000,000, notwithstanding that the normal annual 
demand of nearly $3,000,000 for Germany was absent. 
The machine building industry is the backbone of all 
offensive or defensive warfare of the present day. The 
normal surplus of $15,000,000 worth of tools shipped 
abroad in peace times would be kept at home in the 
event of war, but these tools would have to be sup- 
plemented by purchases abroad, provided we were not 
involved in a European war. The experience of the 
countries now at war furnishes a guide as to the 
methods to be pursued by the United States. From 
this experience Mr. Alford establishes the following 
principles for standardizing and procuring tools in 
organizing for industrial preparedness. 

1. Organize at once in skeleton form ar 
mittee to control standardization, design and preparation of 
machine tools for the production of Americar 


industrial com- 


munitions 


*This paper was published substantially in full 
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To prepare the drawings for the 17 
sizes of shells now used by the army, 
together with the drawings for the 
gages, jigs, tools and fixtures, 50 engi- 
neers and draftsmen would be needed 
for 50 weeks. For a daily production 
of 200,000 rounds of ammunition of this 
character, it would be necessary to 
= equip 100 factories, each employing 
= 2000 men. To make the gages, tools 
and fixtures would require 800 well- 
trained men for 5 years in well organ- 
ized factories —Frank O. Wells. 
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2. Through 
Society oi 


Tool 


joint action of this committee, the Ams 
Mechanical Engineers and the National Ma 
suilders’ Association, standardize the details of 
machine tools and design whatever additional special m 
tools may be necessary for the rapid and economical pr: 
tion of American munitions. 
Immediately on the outbreak of war, prohibit 

machine tools from the United Stat: 


1. Immediately on the outbreak of war prohibit 
portation of any 


portation of any 


machine tools into the United States « 


It would take at least 1000 tool makers 
one year to furnish jigs, fixtures and 
small tools for the output of 1000 rifles 
per day. There are 2500 to 3000 first- 


class gage makers in the country.— 
K. A. Juthe. 


under license and control of the 


| above 


committee mentioned 


section 


Order all 


machines abroad through this committes 


its representatives in the capitals of Europe, and 


these men with the responsibility of securing the desired 
deliveries and quality. 

6. Order no machine tools abroad except to standardiz 
American designs, either for the complete machine or the 
essential details as the committee may determine 


The machine tools that were shipped abroad fo 
munition work divide naturally into three classes: | 


Simple plain machines that were standard befor 
the war with certain manufacturers or have bee! 
designed and built under the stress of the foreig: 
demand. 2. Regular machine tools of a more highly 


organized grade, particularly automatic machines, that 
were the standard product of some manufacturers be 
fore the war. 3%. Special tools developed for some opera 
tion or series of operations in the manufacture of 
some detail of munitions. These group into: a, lathes 
for the turning of the outside of shells; 6, lathes fo 
boring shells; c, lathes for waving, grooving and 
undercutting shells. The greatest volume of exports 
was comprised in the first class, and in both this and 
the third class simple lathes predominated. 

The original paper by Mr. Miller showed the neces 
sity of standardizing machine tools. Concerning this 
Mr. Alford offered the following principles, which were 
presented by him several years ago in a paper before 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, as 4 
basis for the standardization: 


1. Standardize corresponding designations and capacities 
and establish a method of power rating. 

2. Standardize devices for holding cutting tools 
3. Standardize devices for holding work and fixtures 
4. Standardize operating movements, 
in the setting up o! 
chines, with reference to the permanent shop equipment 

6. Accept the geometric progression as a fundamental 
requisite in the design of feeds and speeds. 


5. Standardize parts concerned 


Jigs, Gages and Fixtures 


Closely allied to the machine tool equipment neces 
sary in war time is the supply of gages, jigs and fix- 
tures that are required for the production of munitions 
in large quantities. The importance of these was no 
at first realized by those manufacturers who received 
the earlier contracts at the beginning of the war, but 
the discussion of this point gave ample evidence that 
the engineers, at least, are now fully alive to what the 
necessities will be in the event of war. 
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JIGS AND GAGES FOR RIFLES 


[he magnitude of the task of equipping plants to 
ily the needs of the United States in small arms 

was shown in the discussion of Fred. E. Rogers, 
r of Machinery, who said in part: 


re are about 800 principal machine operations involved 
ng the parts of the simplest military arm, including 
d stock and hand guard. Many of these operations 
special machinery and practically all the parts must 
jigs or fixtures during the machining operations 

e consider the fact that to provide for an army of 
men, from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 rifles are required, 
of the task of equipping an army of a million with 
guns alone becomes apparent. What the condition 
ountry would be in a sudden emergency, we can only 


Mr. Rogers also presented as a part of his discus- 
the order of operations on the receiver of a 


The Government should be the general 
contractor and let only sub-contracts. 
The small shop will not be afraid of 
the work, because it will be simple, 
both financially and mechanically.— 
H. V. Haight. 
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Spanish Mauser rifle. In the list were 55 separate 
operations, involving the use of 22 distinct types of 
machines. Commenting on this list, Mr. Rogers said 
further: 


Several hundred jigs are required for each unit of a plant 
producing 200 rifles daily, and the same applies to the gages 
\ll these data [of operations] must be prepared by experts, 
but considerable experiment is always required before 

factory results can be obtained That such elaborate 

pay is known from the fact that a rifle complete with 
bayonet and scabbard can be produced with about 
man-hours of labor. 


What it means to furnish these gages can be com- 
prehended from the facts contributed by K. A. Juthe, 
hief engineer of Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., who said: 


will take at least 200 first class gage makers six months 
sh the first working set, inspector’s set and the 
set necessary for guns in quantity, and when 1000 
rifles per day are figured on it would mean that the 
ng sets must be increased from 1 to 10 and the 
or sets from 1 to 5, keeping the master set simply for 
é It has been conclusively shown that out of a total 
ctically 2500 to 3000 first class gage makers in the 
, the supply was wholly inadequate to tackle several 
t propositions at the same time. 
regard to tool making: It would take at least 1000 tool 
one year to furnish jigs, fixtures and small tools for 
it of 1000 rifles per day. Therefore, in case of any- 
ppening that would make necessary an order from 
ernment for practically 5,000,000 rifles, we would 
roposition which would tax our tool plants to the 


GAGES FOR SHELLS 


ge as the above figures are, they represent only 

ill part of the problem of gages, etc. Besides 
there would be required aeroplanes, range finders, 
guns and carriages, shells and many other items, 
of which the necessary equipment of gages, jigs, 
vould have to be provided. Frank O. Wells, presi- 
Wells Brothers Company, Greenfield, Mass., and 
es E. Stuart gave some figures as to the work 
ary to prepare for the manufacture of shells on a 
asis. They estimated conservatively that at least 
gineers and draftsmen would be needed for fifty 
to prepare the drawings for the seventeen sizes 
now used by the army, together with the draw- 
the gages, jigs, tools and fixtures. Based on 
daily production of 200,000 rounds of ammuni- 
this character, it would be necessary to equip 
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100 factories, each employing 2000 men. To make the 
gages, tools and fixtures for these factories would 
require the employment of 800 well-trained men in well- 
organized factories for a period of five years, working 
300 days in the year. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Having stated the problem to be solved, the engi- 
neers were equally ready to offer the solution. As the 
government fixes the standard of quality to be at- 
tained in the manufacture of munitions, it was the 
almost unanimous opinion that the government should 
furnish the means of reaching this standard. Messrs. 
Wells and Stuart presented the following points for 
consideration : 


1. The government should be called on for all the drawings 


books of instructions, gages, jigs and fixtures—in fact all 


the special equipment necessary to produce munitions of war 

2. Drawings and books of instruction worked out to the 
minutest detail should be in the vaults in all the arsenals 
and navy yards, ready to be distril 


at short notice 


yuted to the various plants 


3. Gages, jigs and special fixtures should be also in vaults 
in the arsenals to be given out at the same time that the 
drawings and books of instructions ars 

4. The operations and methods of handling the work 
necessary to make munitions of war should be carefully 
standardized in order that no matter in what section of the 
country it is made, the cost will be the same, because the 
standardization of time means also standardization of price 

The present arsenals should be used more as exper!i- 
mental stations from which the private plants will get their 
instructions and information regarding the best methods of 
producing the goods they are called upon to manufactur 


The above ideas were enlarged on by John H. Barr, 
consulting engineer Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York, who mildly criticised the proposition in Mr. 
Miller’s original paper that each shop making muni- 
tions be required to maintain a set of corrected draw 
ings and to construct one set of gages and tools for such 
product as it is expected to supply. Mr. Barr main- 
tained that 


The desired result may be more certainly attained by 
construction of such gages and tools in specially equipped 
government tool factories, controlled by a highly expert staff 
and manned by workmen of corresponding skill These gov- 
ernment tool factories can construct all gages required and 
most of the important special tools. Drill jigs made in these 
factories can be used in any shop having suitable drill 
presses Some variations exist among the machines of the 
numerous civil shops in the requirements as to drop forging 
dies, punch press dies and milling fixtures, but this will not 
seriously hamper the wholesale manufacture of such tools 
by the government tool factories, which would be on such a 
scale as to permit real manufacturing methods in construct 
ing standard tools 

‘One other advantage of this plan is that it will tend to a 
uniform and high standard of product The prosecution of 
high-class tool manufacture will involve considerable pro- 
duction in the government shops in thoroughly testing the 
equipment, and will develop a large corps of mechanics, 
skilled in the making of these tools, and familiar with their 
use and the requirements to be met by their output. This 


g 

There should be a card index of every E 
engineer in the United States available 2 

for service in the army, navy or any F 
department that in case of need can : 
supply munitions of any sort. Should : 

we be threatened with war, the first 3 
thing needed will be men of experience : 

and intelligence, capable of supplying 3 

the army and navy with subsistence, 2 

: transportation, inspection, administra- z 
tion of shops; men skilled in purchas- ~ 

ing, contracting, industrial organiza- j 
>  tion.—Dr. William Kent. 3 
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corps of specialists would be a source 
inspectors and instructors for 
Even one such man in a 
inestimable service in 
military basis. 


from which to draw 
duty in the private shops. 
large private shop could render 
putting the plant upon an effective 


Harold V. Coes, vice-president Sentinel Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Haven, took an almost identical position, 
while H. V. Haight, chief engineer Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., thought that 
the private shops should be encouraged to make their 
own equipment, even to machine tools. In this way, 
he said, equipment could be rapidly increased in time 
of war. Inspection gages should be furnished by the 
government, but jigs, attachments, cutting tools, etc., 
would necessarily be special and adapted to the needs 
of each shop. It would be impossible to get these 
from the tool shops or government arsenals. Shops 
not equipped to make working gages had better become 
equipped or stay out of munition work. 


Material and Specifications 


Under the stress of war conditions the supply of 
raw material to the munition plants would assume 
a position of supreme importance. The vast quantities 
of iron, steel and other materials necessary would have 
to be distributed in accordance with the needs of the 
different factories, and the production and distribution 
would have to be co-ordinated to ensure that no branch 
of the service was hampered for lack of material. The 
following interesting plan was offered by Mr. Haight: 


The government should be the general contractor and let 
only sub-contracts. If shrapnel shells are to be purchased, 
the government should order the steel, have it shipped to the 
forge shops for forging and to the 


machining and assembling 


machine shops for 
Bullets should be ordered from 
the lead works, copper bands from the brass works, etc. In 
this way each man will undertake the work he 
stands and the small 
because it will be simple 


best 


under- 


shop work 


will not be afraid of the 
both financially and mechanically. 


RAW MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The specifications for raw material would play an 
important part in the speed with which munitions could 
be produced. Writing on this subject Mr. Juthe said: 

In some cases the specifications are 
test has shown 
committee 


more severe than any 
ballistic necessary as a factor of safety 
If the appointed from the different 
engineering societies can get together and formulate a stand- 
ard specification that will cover the different parts for ammu- 
nition and small most that has 
been present conditions can be overcome, 
and a great step in the preparedness program will be made 
Specifications should cover the following points in the mak- 
standard high explosive rifle: 
1. The analysis of steel necessary. 
2. The method of 
mum of waste 


already 


arms, the 
under the 


serious setback 


found 


ing of a 


manufacture of such steel with a mini- 
3. The forging of the 
effects to the steel 
+. The heat 


physical 


breech end of rifles without harmful 


treatment of rifle barrels to give the 


properties wanted with a 


highest 
high degree of machining 
qualities 


ECONOMY OF MATERIAL 


War, of necessity, causes prodigious loss and waste 
of material. It also causes, according to Percy E. 
Barbour, much unnecessary loss due to the specification 
of material of a grade higher than is necessary for 
many parts of the war supplies. For instance, at the 
beginning of the war, the nose openings in the shells 
for the English government, in which the detonating 
fuse is screwed, were closed temporarily by plugs of 
the highest grade of brass. These.were replaced on 
the battlefield by the fuses, and the plugs were thrown 
away. The plugs are now made of wood, at 1/400 of 
the cost of the brass plug. Similarly, Russian specifi- 
cations called for the use of enormous quantities of 
tin foil for certain supplies. The amount required 
for a single order was more than there was in the 
country, and lead foil was finally substituted with 
equally satisfactory results, and at a great saving in 
cost. Another instance was the requirement that the 
earlier Russian shells be nickel-plated to reduce the 
wind friction when fired. 
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Organization of the Men 


Nearly one-half of those taking part in the disc 
sion laid stress on the necessity not only of mobilizi 
the physical resources of the country, but of mobiliz 
the skilled workmen to operate these resources, and 
the engineers to direct such operation. The forego 
excerpts from the discussion on the supply of jigs a 
gages give an idea of the great number of men t!} 
would be needed to supply the equipment that is ab 
lutely essential before the manufacture of war mu: 
tions proper can even be begun. It is apparent that 
in order to supply this need the government should | 
able to find these men without the slightest delay. This 
requires organization of the highest character. |; 
requires that we obtain definite knowledge of who the 
men are that can do the things that are necessary t 
equip the army and navy, the things that each man ca 
do best, and where every man is to be found at any 
time. A suggestion as to the means of obtaining this 
information was offered by Dr. William Kent, who 
said that in addition to the form prepared by Mr. Mille 
for the proposed industrial inventory 


another form should be prepared 


every engineer 


to get information f 

in the United States wh 
available for service in the army, navy or any departn 
that in case of need can supply munitions of any sort. Shou 
we be threatened with war, the first thing needed wil! 
men of experience and intelligence, who are capable of 

plying the army 


card index of 


and navy with subsistence, transportat 
inspection, administration of shops, men skilled in purchasing, 
contracting, industrial organization and the like. 

Should we actually be engaged in war it might be nm 
sary for the government to take over any industrial est 
lishment, any railroad, any ship, any automobile, any sour 
of supply of natural products, such as coal mines, or oil wells, 
and to commandeer the services of any men it might requirs 
for the operation of its establishments. For this purpose a 
competent board for the selection of the right man for each 
place is of the utmost importance, and this board should be 
supplied with a classified index of the available men. 

The form of the indexing of engineers should includ 
Name, age, nationality, health, record of education, and expe- 
rience, held, character 
ability, reasons, if any, why he should remain in his present 


position now references as to 


position 


The same idea was expressed by E. H. Peabody, 
Marine Department, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, who wrote as follows: 
There must be a census of men, and every man of us 
must be listed in it. The government must find out in w! 
way the experience and talents of every one of us may best 
be employed in time of conflict. Every man of us must 
job, and be getting ready for the cal 
whether it be to active service with the colors or in th 
equally important fields of supply without which the arm 
and navy impotent. 


ussigned to his 


become 


Bernard M. Fine, chief tool designer, America 
Steam Gage & Valve Mfg. Company, Boston, and 
George R. Henderson, consulting engineer, Philadel- 
phia, wrote in similar vein. Mr. Henderson pointed 
out that we would be wasting our resources if we 
permitted men with great technical skill and knowledg: 
to serve in the trenches or at sea, where their training 
would not be of so great service to the country as '' 
would be in the supply department. Mr. Fine ob- 
served that the officering of the munitions plants was 
the province of the mechanical engineer, and that th 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers could do 
no greater service than to organize its members fo 
this work. 


MOBILIZING THE SKILLED WORKERS 


Definite proposals for mobilizing the skilled workers 
were presented by James A. Campbell, mechanical su- 
perintendent, Renfrew Mfg. Company, Adams, Mass., 
and Harry E. Harris, H. E. Harris Engineering o™ 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Campbell proposed that 
the heads of factories should obtain from their men 
statements of their willingness to take their place 10 
the munition factories in time of war. The men 
should be classified by their superintendents so that 
they could be assigned by a central committee to what- 
ever work at which they would be most valuable. Mr. 
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is related how the very step proposed by Mr. 
pbell had already been taken in his plant. He 
te, in part as follows: 


s not only necessary to enlist the engineers and the 
facturers, but also to get the support of every skilled 
nan. Let these men know more about the industrial 
redness program, enlist their sympathies and obtain 

- pledge of willingness to be depended upon in emergency. 

e them feel that in case America is called upon to defend 

elf that their interests and their employer’s interests 
ie, and that employers and the men will stand shoulder 
ulder in such an emergency. 

n example of what may be done along this direction, 
mpany with which the writer is connected invited the 
) meet and hear abstracts from the paper by Mr. Miller, 

take part in a general discussion. Men who for vari- 

isons had neglected to take out their naturalization 
rs were earnestly advised to do all they could to get on 
rd as to their intentions. Men who had their first 
ralization papers, but had not taken out their second, 

ilso given similar advice, and every man invited to join 
rming an association and pledge himself to put all other 
derations aside in case of a call for the defence of the 

, and to pledge himself to serve in its defence as a 
er of the industrial reserve. 


Transportation 


Second only in importance to the production of 

initions in time of war, is the transportation service 
o get them to the armies in the field. John Younger, 
chief engineer truck department, Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company, Buffalo, pointed out that France alone 
was using in military service not less than 50,000 motor 
trucks. The war has shown the necessity of good roads 
to supplement the railways, which are built to serve 
the peace needs of the people and which have broken 
down under the strain of war traffic. In war every 
shipment begins and ends on the road, either in a 
horse or mule-drawn wagon or a motor truck. They 
are conveyed to the railway in the truck and distributed 
from it to the field by the truck. The roads must be 
equal to the demands put upon them. The entire 
transportation service is an engineering proposition. 


Government Ownership 


The advocacy of government ownership of muni- 
ns plants received the attention of several speakers. 
William B. Jackson, Chicago, said that those who felt 
the government should put itself in position to 
produce all the munitions it would need in case of 
attack, either had not given any consideration to the 
subject or were misinformed as to the needs of the 
government in a war with a first-class power. The 
ooner that the idea of the government producing all 
he munitions is rooted out of the heads of the people, 
better off the country will be. At best, the govern- 
ment can only own and operate what might be consid- 
ed sample shops for the production of materials and 
ipplies. In case of war the most intense activity of 
ny reasonable development that the government might 
ve in the line of manufacture of munitions, together 
th the most intense activity of every private plant 
hat could be pressed into service would be necessary. 
he nation that is able to start the fight with the abil- 
to provide at once the supplies necessary to keep the 
tary organization going has a tremendous advan- 


The Value of Wealth 


“Why has Germany shown greater industrial and 
tary efficiency than the Allies?” asked Henry L. 
consulting industrial engineer, New York. ‘The 
that is efficient in a military sense must first be 
industrially, for the principles underlying the 

re the same.” Continuing, Mr. Gantt said that 
nanciers of England, feeling that walth could 
ase whatever was needed for them and their 
‘al life, have devoted their energies to the secur- 
wealth produced by others rather than to pro- 
it themselves. Germany, on the other hand, 
ped its own resources and its own people. When 
‘ came the German people were found to be a 
who knew what to do and how to do it, while 


tra 


ries of England were controlled as a rule by 


r 
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people who understood only the commercial side. We, 
in America, also have been prone to regard financial 
strength as the most important strength, forgetting the 
saying of the ancient philosopher: “What availeth all 
thy wealth? He that hath better iron than thou will 
come and take away all thy gold.” Iron to-day, the 
same as two thousand years ago, means tools of indus- 
try as well as weapons, and he that has the better tools 
is more powerful than he that has wealth. Therefore, 
says Mr. Gantt: 

The move to get the engineers of the country working 
together for preparation is a most hopeful sign, for in the 
strenuous times in which we are living wealth may be of a 
little more value to us than it would have been to Great 
Britain but for the twenty miles of water which separated 
her from the continent of Europe. On the other hand, the 
power to do things cannot be taken away from us. The 
greater the power, the more important will its possessor 
become, as we realize the real meaning of the titanic contest 
which is now going on in the world. 

The man who knows what to do and how to do it is pre- 
eminently the engineer. The new world, therefore, which is 
being ushered in by the great struggle now taking place, is 
one in which the engineer is destined to be the supreme power, 
for it is becoming increasingly clear that in future the man 
who owns things will not be as important a factor in the 
world as the man who can do things 


MUNITIONS ORDERS EVERY YEAR 


Naval Consulting Board’s Method of Holding 
Private Plants in Line 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1916.—The Secretary 
of the Navy has received from the Naval Consulting 
Board, recently appointed to inventory the capacity of 
the manufacturers of the United States to produce war 
material, a progress report outlining the board’s policy 
with respect to the encouragement of private establish- 
ments to co-operate with the Government. After de- 
scribing the work already done to enlist the services 
of many thousands of engineers in all parts of the 
country the report says: 

“The second vital step in any and all plans for the 
military preparedness of this country lies in the prac- 
tical application of the data compiled through the in- 
dustrial inventory. No manufacturing or producing 
concern can in time of national emergency begin, with- 
out months of fatal delay, to turn out any product for- 
eign to its usual line unless that concern, during the 
normal times of peace, has manufactured at least some 
small amount of such emergency product. The actual 
experience of hundreds of American manufacturers in 
connection with foreign munitions orders may be cited. 
The best manufacturing concerns in the United States 
have been and are months behind the promised times of 
delivery, even after nearly two years of the war, under 
the most favorable material and labor conditions, in a 
peaceful country undisturbed as to transportation and 
commerce and with every advantage of manufacturing 
equipment. No inventory of our country’s resources 
can be made of practical service except through the 
most carefully prepared educational work in time of 
peace. The Army and Navy departments must be per- 
mitted through legislative means to place small annual 
minimum orders (educational orders) for the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply throughout every in- 
dustry and throughout the entire country. The total 
volume of such orders will not be large. The payments 
should be made upon a cost plus a small profit basis and 
the munitions or goods resulting from such orders 
should go to swell the reserve supply necessary for the 
plans for national defense. Through no other system 
may we hope to accomplish a real industrial prepared- 
ness. 

“Perhaps the most valuable single lesson for us in 
the European war lies in the labor situation within the 
various countries. The wars of the future will be won, 
not by the shedding of the blood of the laborer, but by 
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the sweat of the worker in the mills and factories be- 
hind the lines. We have learned that our skilled labor 
in all lines must be left at the lathe, the drill and the 
forge. We have learned that each unit of our produc- 
ing equipment must be kept as fully manned as is any 
vessel of our navy. We have learned that for each 
million of men on the fighting line there must be a force 
of three millions of workers behind and that the posi- 
tion of these workers in the mills must carry with it all 
the honor accorded the soldiers in the trenches. We 
propose to organize this industrial reserve now in time 
of peace. For it is in normal time of peace that each 
and every plan must be perfected upon which we can 
expect with certainty to rely in time of war.” 

The board’s report is understood to have received 
the approval of Secretary Daniels, a fact that may 
cause considerable surprise in view of his attitude 
toward the armor plate manufacturers, the private 
shipyards, powder makers, etc. Encouraging a large 
number of relatively small manufacturers to prepare 
to make war material, while seeking to put out of busi- 
ness three of the best equipped armor-making plants 
in the world, is likely to be regarded by disinterested 
persons as a distinctly penny-wise-pound-foolish policy. 

W. L. C. 


Low-Pressure Single-Stage Turbo Blower 


A low-pressure machine has been added to the line of 
turbo compressors and blowers built by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. These 
machines, which are designed to handle volumes of from 
3000 to 35,000 cu. ft. per minute at pressures ranging 
from 1 to 2% lb. are of the single-stage, double-flow 
type. They are designed for supplying blast to foundry 
cupolas and heating and annealing furnaces, for atom- 
izing oil for oil burners and for blowing air for water 
gas generators, and for pneumatic conveying and venti- 
lating. Among the features emphasized are uniformity 
of the discharge, the absence of rubbing surfaces and 
the necessity for lubricating only the bearings. The ab- 
sence of rubbing parts, it is added, eliminates the neces- 
sity for adjustment to take up wear and minimizes the 
maintenance cost. 

The four-bearing construction, which is the standard 
in this line of machinery, is embodied in the blowers. 
The casing is split horizontally to facilitate installation 
and subsequent inspection and is doweled and bolted to 
a heavy sub-base upon which both the blower and the 
driving element are usually mounted. The impeller is 
the inclosed double-flow type. The wheel is machined 
from a solid steel forging, while the vanes and covers 
are made of pressed steel and are riveted in place, the 
rivet heads being driven flush. Labyrinth packing is 
relied upon to prevent leakage between the impeller and 





A Low-Pressure Single-Stage Turbo Blower Capable of Sup- 


plying from 3000 to 35,000 Cu. Ft. of Air per Minute at 
Pressures Ranging from 1 to 2% Lb. The Upper Casing is 
Removed to Show the Double-Flow Inclosed Impeller 
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the casing. The bearings, which are the only parts 
quiring lubrication, are ring oiled and together with 
housings are split horizontally. The machines are of 
closed intake type with the intake opening at the bott 
and the discharge at the top. 

Electric motor, steam turbine or water wheel d; 
can be used, but the first is generally employed, as 
high operating speed of the motor enables a direct «: 
nection to be made through a flexible coupling. Anot 
er advantage of this arrangement is that constant pr. 
sure is maintained, although the volume may vary f; 
zero to the maximum capacity of the blower. 


Motor-Driven Pot Valve Triplex Pump 


For use in connection with hydraulic presses where 
the delivery of a large volume of water against a high 
pressure is required, the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Company, 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, has developed a new hydraulic 
This is a vertical triplex unit equipped with mo- 


pump. 





A Vertical Triplex 
Drive and Pot 


Hydraulic Pump Equipped with Motor 
Valves for Both the Suction and Delivery 
Chambers 


tor drive and pot valves for both the suction and dis- 
charge chambers. The use of these valves was made 
necessary by the large volume of water which the pump 
is called upon to handle in a given time, the volume of 
water and the pressure against which it is delivered, de- 
pending, of course, upon the diameter of the plunger 
with which the pump is equipped. 

The stroke of the plunger is the same in all cases, 
12 in., and the normal rate of operation is 45 strokes per 
minute. The diameter of the plunger ranges from 4 to 5% 
in., and the volume delivered varies from 88 gal. against 
a pressure of 1700 Ib. per square inch, with the smallest 
plunger diameter, up to 183 gal. against a pressure of 
800 Ib. with the 5%-in. plunger, the capacity varying 
proportionately with the intervening sizes. It is empha- 
sized that the total area of the valves used is no greater 
in proportion than the single-valve type of pump, but at 
the same time it is possible to carry lighter checks which 
have a greater freedom of movement than a single large 
one would have. Another advantage claimed for this ar- 
rangement is that the lift of the checks is also shortened 
with a corresponding reduction in the slippage that oc- 
curs when single suction and discharge valves are used 
on large-capacity pumps. 

The power for driving the pump is supplied by 100- 
hp. electric motor having a direct connection through a 
double set of reduction gears. The ratio of the first set 
is 5 to 1 and that of the second 3 to1. The height of the 
pump is 10 ft. 

The Gehnrich Indirect Heat Oven Company, 60-62 
Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has received 4 
further contract from the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, to duplicate its recent order 
for six indirect gas-heated radiator type ovens, making 
a total of 17 Gehnrich ovens in operation at that plant. 
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‘~RMANY’S MANGANESE SUPPLY 


e of the Factors in the Widely Advertised 
“Metallurgical Secret” 


BY A BELGIAN ENGINEER 


lage IRON AGE has twice commented on the ferro- 
eanese situation in Germany, in connection with 
&. Schroedter’s boast that by their own “metal- 
eal secret’? German steel masters had been able 
ake steel without importing manganese ores. By 
of further lifting the veil of mystery from the 
on of manganese supply in Germany I submit the 
wing: 

Up to July, 1914, practically all the manganese ores 
iired by the German iron industry were imported. 
izil, India and the Caucasus mines (Poti) supplied 
bulk. The ore was high grade, the manganese 
centage varying between 45 and 54. The trade was 
the hands of half a dozen import houses—Dutch, 

Belgian or German—backed by German banks or iron 
ters. The arrival ports were Antwerp for the 

Belgian, Luxemburg and Lorraine districts and Rot- 

terdam for Westphalia. The imported manganese ores 

vere used for two distinct purposes: 
To enter mixtures for making Thomas or open 
th pig iron containing from 0.50 to 1.75 per cent of 
inganese. 
2. To make ferromanganese with up to 80 per cent 
anganese, or spiegel with about 20 per cent manga 
nese. This last manufacture was centralized in West 
phalia by the big concerns like Krupp-Rheinhausen, 

Gelsenkirchen and Phoenix. 

The very healthy financial condition of the big Ger 
man steel companies and the foresight of their purchas 
ng departments, as weli as the nature of the trade 
big ships arriving in the ports, return freight, etc. 
favored great stocks of these ores in the yards of th 
blast furnace plants. Thus the war found most of the 

with a handy reserve of supply on, which with 
educed production of steel lasted about 10 months. 


STOCKS IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE TAKEN 


(he invasion of Belgium and northern France with 

important iron industries and the capture of 

\ntwerp gave to the Germans the ore stocks of that 

01 All the manganese ores were confiscated by 

military authorities and carefully shipped to the 

Westphalia district under the expert supervision of a 

hnical commission. It is futile to attempt figures, 

ecause no shipping data of Antwerp are available. | 

ly recall that Belgium and northern France have 

icity for the production of 6,000,000 tons of pig 

a year, mostly steel-making pig. Anybody will be 

to draw conclusions about the importance of the 
yanese item. 

In the spring of 1915 the Siegen and Nassau mines, 

h before the war were not worth working on 
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account of the low percentage of manganese (about lo 
to 20), the high cost of mining and the competition 
of the imported ores, were pushed to the highest pro 
duction possible to meet the demand of the market. 

In the summer of 1915 prices went up, scarcity was 
felt and the winter campaign was in sight. Substitutes 
for manganese ore were looked for and found. The 
most important was the slag of the ferromanganese 
blast furnaces of Westphalia, worthless before the war, 
and accumulated as a nuisance in immense cinder dump 
hills. As every metallurgical engineer knows, the blast 
furnace process involves a large loss of manganese, the 
slag taking it up. This slag, with 8 to 14 per cent 
manganese, gives under the present conditions in Ger 
many a pretty fair ore, its mining cost being low and 
the slag especially fit for flux additions for Thomas 
pig iron. The only disadvantage of its use, the high 
coke consumption per ton of iron blown, is not serious, 
as fuel is available in the empire. The enormous supply 
of this substitute will certainly help to lengthen the wa 


EFFICIENT PRACTICE 


“The secret of the German metallurgist,”’ which I 
think a recent German writer had in mind in referring 
to the way in which Germany has dealt with the 
manganese problem, is merely the spirit of saving that 
characterizes all the European metallurgists, especially 
the Germans. Savings and theoretical efficiency are th 
passwords of the iron industry there, and there is mor 
freedom to the technical expert than the sharp busines 
man of America allows his engineer. To illustrate by 
an example: Premelting of ferromanganese at basic 
Bessemer plants gives just enough saving of metal to 
pay for the melting furnaces and to balance the fuel 
cost. The practice is common in Germany, but is con 
sidered here as an unprofitable complication. 

Even considering the reduced war production of steel 
in Germany (to about two-thirds normal) everybody 
must admit that scarcity of raw materials exists and 
that the prices of ore have gone up, but manganese is 
still available. But I question if even the hampered 
manufacture in Germany under government contro! 
drives the price of ferromanganese to the high mark 
now paid in America under the pressure of speculation 
Germany will not face a serious situation in manganese 
before the spring of 1917. 


Handling Long Beams with Motor Truck 


Two I-beams each approximately 43 ft. long were 
recently delivered by the 4-ton Packard chainless truck 
owned by Richard DeCou, Twelfth and Noble streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The beams weighed 65 lb. per foot, 
which gave a total of 5547 lb. for the pair. The in 
teresting feature about the loading of the beams on 
the truck was that the wheelbase of the vehicle was 
less than half the length of the beams. It is stated 
that the load was placed to distribute the weight prop- 
erly and enable the truck to make the delivery at top 
speed. 


‘ms Nearly 43 Ft. Long Being Transported on a Motor Truck Having a Wheelbase Less Than Half That Length 
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Locomotive Frame Drilling Machine 


The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Twenty- 
third and Vine streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has built 
a new drilling machine. It is intended for locomo- 
tive work, but particularly for the drilling of 
frames. The machine is of the two-spindle type 
with the feed change gears mounted in a box adja- 
cent to the spindle, and the separate work tables are 
adjusted through coarse pitch screws. 

The machine throughout is of heavy construction 
and the drilling mechanism is of the same general 
design as that employed in the builder’s radial type 
machine. The cross rail is of heavy box type con- 
struction reinforced by ribbing. The spindles are 
4 in. in diameter and have an automatic geared 
feed of 18 in. and a vertical adjustment of the same 
amount through direct-connected gearing for the 


> 





A Heavy Two-Spindle Machine for Drilling Locomotive Frames of All Sizes 


rapid hand traverse and through a friction clutch 
worm and wormwheel for slow movement by hand. 
The spindles are mounted in sleeves having an over- 
all length of 48 in., and revolving in brass bushed 
capped bearings. The upper sleeve is supported in 
bearings in the rack sleeve yoke. A counterweight 
and a roller thrust bearing at the bottom of the rack 
sleeve are provided for the spindle. The spindles con- 
form to the No. 5 Morse standard taper, and re- 
taining and drift key holes are provided. 

Four feed changes, ranging from 0.0078 to 
0.0185 in. per revolution of the spindle, are obtained 
through friction clutch gears, the different combina- 
tions being engaged by a spring key, which is con- 
trolled by the small hand levers shown. The range 
of spindle speeds is 28 to 456 r.p.m. Reversing fast 
traverse is provided through a double train of bevel 
clutched gears to the saddles on the cross rail from 
a minimum distance between the spindle centers of 
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48 in. to a maximum of 15 ft. The handwheel s} 

at the bottom of the arm controls the hand hor) 

tal adjustment to the saddles. A lateral hand 
justment to the spindle saddle on the arm is 
vided to give a distance between the saddle an: 
face of the cross rail ranging from 6 to 24 in. 

arm has two square lock gibbed bearings cast < 

on top of the cross rail which are removable fo: 
newal, and provision) {} made to compensate for wear 
with brass taper shes. 

The driving mechanism embodies a departur: 
design, such as the carrying by the top spindle 
sleeve of the spur clutch gears driving it, as wel! 
as the clutch controlling their engagement. The 
spindles are driven by individual 10-hp. motors rw 
ning at from 300 to 1200 r.pm. The power is 
transmitted through a horizontal driving shaft, on 
which is mounted a double train of bevel gears co) 

trolled by clutches and a vertical shaft 

aS on which spur back gears are mount- 

ed. The last set of gears provides 

two speed changes, in addition to that 

provided by the range of the motor. 

The motor bracket is cast solid with 

. the arm, thus giving a rigid construc- 
f tion. 

: Two adjustable work tables, 30 in. 

wide, 36 in. high and 90 in. long, of 

| box type construction, are provided. 

These tables are adjusted by coarse 

pitch screws receiving power from 


a 5-hp. electric motor and worm 
wheels controlled by _ individual 
clutches. In this way simultaneous or 


independent power adjustment is pro- 
vided. The work to be machined can 
be clamped on either the top or the 
front of the table, as T-slots are pro- 
vided on both faces. 

A floor plate is provided for the 


machine. The front of this, measur- 
ing 39 in. in width and 17% ft. in 
length, forms a work table with 
T-slots. The table is entirely sur- 


rounded by an oil pan for catching the 
cutting lubricant, while the remain- 
der supports the three uprights hold- 
ing the cross rail. The center upright 
is of special construction to enable the 
work tables on which the work has al- 
ready been clamped to be brought into 
alignment. The maximum distance 
from the floor plate to the bottom of 
the spindle is 81 in. and the minimum 
is 64 in. The corresponding distances 
between the end of the spindle and the 
top of the adjustable work table are 48 and 43 in. 
respectively. The floor space occupied by the ma- 
chine is approximately 19 x 20 ft. 


A 23-Ton Conveyor Belt 


A conveyor belt so large that it required shipment 
in four sections was recently supplied to the Zenith 
Furnace Company, Duluth, Minn. It was made by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, and is 
54 in. wide and 1525 ft. long. The center of the belt 
contains eleven thicknesses of material and is covered 
on the pulley side by a 1/16-in. layer of canvas and 4 
cover 7/32 in. thick on the conveying side. The net 
weight of the belt was 46,339 lb. and each of the four 
sections, in which the belt was shipped, was taller than 
a man of average height. 





The Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has 
leased the plant of the Combination Heater Company, 
Hagerstown, Md., and will establish a branch there. 








jie Filing Machine with New Clamp Arm 


. new form of adjustable arm for clamping work 
ition and a support to hold in the proper position 
ight with which the machine is equipped are the 
features characterizing an improved form of 
filing machine that has been placed on the market 
W. D. Rearwin, 341 Mill Avenue, N. W., Grand 
ds, Mich. The machine is designed, as the name 
ates, for use of die and tool makers and it is 
nted out that the use of the improved type of clamp- 
arm has greatly increased the production. 

[he machine is equipped with a large square table 
in be tilted to an angle of 7 deg. The table may 
ted so that the front edge is parallel with the 

_or so that the side of the table is parallel and the 
edge makes an angle with the floor. Gradua- 
are provided to control the movement of the table 
her side of a horizontal plane. The clamping arm 

elied upon to eliminate the oscillation of the work 

the table as the file releases on the up stroke and 
to eliminate the necessity of holding the work 
st the file by hand. The arm can be adjusted to 
ymmodate various heights of work and can be used 
either large or small work. The clamp can be 
eased by a slight turn of a cam and if desired can 
swung to the side of the machine when necessary 

) rearrange files or work. 
An adjustable steel arm is used to hold the files 
which can be of any length or size from 4 to 12 in. of 
ther straight or tapered types. A self-contained pump 
provided to remove filings from the work, thus en- 
abling lines to be followed easily without loss of time. 

The machine is adjusted by a handwheel and a 

foot belt shifting arrangement is employed to start and 
stop it. The filings from the work are caught after 








e for Filing Dies Equipped with a New 
f Work Clamping Arm and an Adjustable 
Light Bracket 


ved by the pump in a removable receptacle. 
ne is driven either from a countershaft or by 


otor 


ew 
‘ ’ 


Process Steel Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
need an increase in wages of 10 per cent to 
ees, effective May 1. 
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The Conveying of Products from a Press 


A short inclined conveyor is used in the plant 
of the Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to carry the pressed steel heads for gas tanks from 
the press on which they are made to the delivery 





Conveyor for Transferring the Heads of Gas Cylinders from 
the Press Making Them to a Delivery Truck at an Hourly 
Rate of 1500 Pieces 


truck on which they are taken to the place of the 
next step in manufacturing operations. The con- 
veyor, which was built by the Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is made up of a series of flat 
plates. They form a continuous apron mounted on 
two strands of roller chain. A large, strong but 
light wearing surface is thus provided. Angle 
irons, spaced at intervals of approximately 16 in., 
are attached to the flat plates, and the projecting 
leg of the angle serves to keep the tank heads from 
slipping back in the movement up the incline. Steel 
plates about 6 in. high are riveted on the sides of 
the supporting framework to prevent the tank 
heads from rolling off at the sides. 

The chain is fitted with rollers 2 in. in diameter 


‘and runs over 10-in. cast-iron sprocket wheels at 


the receiving and delivery ends of the conveyor. 
The tension of the chain is maintained by sprocket 
wheels engaging with the return strands and 
mounted on a shaft supported by bearings that are 
free to move in either direction in a guide frame. 
This frame is a stationary iron casting and the 
adjustment of the shaft is regulated by a steel screw 
projecting through one end of the frame. 

The power for driving is supplied from the driv- 
ing shaft of the press through pulleys and reduc- 
tion gears, and the speed is synchronized with the 
capacity of the press. The rate of travel of the 
conveyor is between 50 and 60 ft. per minute, which 
delivers 1500 tank heads per hour. The conveyor 
may be lifted for placing at any part of the building 
where its services may be required. 


The Magnolia Metal Company, 113 and 115 Bank 
Street, New York, is offering for sale a limited quan- 
tity of antimony which it is smelting at a new plant 
it has just completed at Matawan, N. J. The smelter 
was primarily built to supply the company’s own needs. 
Its product has been thoroughly tested, runs 99 per 
cent pure or higher, and in every way conforms to 
accepted standards. The company is the only one on 
the Atlantic coast producing antimony. 
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Faults of the Small Electric-Are Furnace’ 


Some of Those Pertaining to the Melting and 
Refining of Steel Especially for Castings— 
Wasted Electric Power of the Pacific Coast 


BY W. M. 


The small electric are furnace is rapidly coming into 
favor for the production of small, highly-refined steel 
castings, and its advent is welcomed by both the manu- 
facturers of steel castings and the electric power com- 
panies. Without going into the merits of the electric 
furnace as a competitor of the crucible and open-hearth 
furnace as to the quality of the product or regarding 
it as a welcome load builder for power companies, | 
wish to point out some of the handicaps to its universal 
adoption and successful operation. 

The furnaces that are now in operation in several 
parts of this country, while differing in some respects 
in the mechanical construction and electrical demands, 
all refine the steel by the same chemical process—by 
raising the temperature of the bath to 2500 deg. C. or 
better, by boiling the metal to eliminate the impurities 
and by the introduction of the necessary refining agents 
to bring it up to the fineness desired. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EFFICIENCY 


All small are furnaces are constructed on certain 
general mechanical] lines, as follows: The furnace con- 
sists of a steel shell mounted on trunnions for tilting 
to discharge the molten metal. This jacket is lined 
with a highly refractory lining, sufficiently thick to re- 
tain the heat; the lining and shell, however, are pierced 
with port-holes for the purpose of charging the furnace 
with steel, adding the refining agents, discharging the 
refined metal and for inserting the electrodes, and all 
these port-holes furnish avenues of escape for the heated 
gases. The electrodes are secured in place by the hold- 
ers mounted on the tilting shell, and the holder raises 
or lowers the electrode by hand operation, by hydraulic 
control or by electric motor control. 

In spite of the fact that the electric furnace, to-day, 
is turning out small castings of a better quality and 
at a lower cost than by other processes, nevertheless, 
the over-all efficiency of the best furnaces on the mar- 
ket is far from 100 per cent. There are three princi- 
pal sources of loss: 


Electrical: In the 
metal. 

Mechanical: In the improper design of the furnace 
and ports, to exclude cold air and retain the heat. 

Chemical: The improper combinations of refractory mate- 
rials, that should be inexpensive in first cost, withstand the 
intense heat long enough to avoid delays through the inter- 
ruption of the manufacturing process and not introduce any 


improper delivery of the energ’y to the 


shell 


chemical combination with the metal Also, there should be 
found an electrode that will not waste away too rapidly 
through oxidation, within and without the furnace, as it 


comes in contact with the air and gases 


Electrical conditions can be improved by supplying 
the proper current at the proper potential. Mechanical 
conditions can be improved by re-designing detail por- 
tions of the furnace. The chemical conditions can be 
improved only by exhaustive research and careful study. 

Refractories are of two kinds: the heat-resisting 
linings and the heat-producing electrodes. The heat- 
resisting linings may be either acid or basic, depend- 
ing on the degree of heat required for the quality of 
steel to be turned out. The heat-producing refractories 
may be either carbon or graphite. 


TEMPERATURES AND LINING 


Merely to melt down steel scrap and turn out cast- 
ings of semi-steel and low-grade castings of unknown 
quality does not require a temperature of 2500 deg. C., 
and for a furnace for this class of work an acid lining 
of silica is successfully used. To refine the steel, how- 


*From a paper to be presented April 27, 1916, at the 
annual meeting of the American Electrochemical Society, at 
Washington, D. C. The author is with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Redondo Beach, Cal 


MCKNIGHT — 
ever, it is necessary to use a basic lining of magn: 

at least where it comes in contact with the bath 
where the heat would be intense enough to melt do 
the silica and cause it to run down into the bath and 
combine with the metal bath or slag and the basic 1i: 
thereby changing their character. 

The furnace linings can be put in in two ways 
build up with brick work, the bricks made to conform 
to the shape of the shell and laid up in a basic past; 
or coal tar binder, or the material for the lining may 
be made up into a mass and rammed into the shell, 
The brick lining offers some advantages, inasmuch as 
it has passed through a glazing process that should pro 
long its heat-resisting qualities, but it is expensive, par- 
ticularly if special sizes and shapes are desired, and if 
the source of supply is remote, and the delivery un- 
certain. 

The rammed lining should be superior from the fact 
that it is, if properly put in, a monolithic mass, hence 
there should be little danger of the bath breaking 
through to the shell, with the resulting damage to the 
furnace and loss of the batch. 


THE ELECTRODES AND THEIR LOSS 


Electrodes are of two kinds: carbon and graphite. 
Each has its merits. The carbon electrode is the less 
costly, but has less electrical carrying capacity than 
graphite, and consequently must be greater in cross- 
section to deliver the same amourt of energy. It there- 
fore has a larger amount of radiating surface, and con- 
sequently the saving in first cost of the carbon is offset 
by the loss in energy dissipated in heat. Owing to the 
intense heat of the electrode, its surface both within 
and without the furnace shell loses carbon by its surface 
contact with the air and resulting oxidation. 

The graphite electrode, by virtue of its greater 
carrying capacity, is smaller in diameter, and offers 
less surface for radiation of heat and oxidation. The 
electrode within the furnace shell is subject to further 
attack by the passage of the electric current through 
the heated gases to the lining, which, at a tempera- 
ture of 2500 deg. C., itself becomes a very good con- 
ductor of electricity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Electric steel castings may not be better in quality 
than those turned out by skilled operators with fuel 
furnaces, but small electric steel castings can be made 
at a less cost under present conditions, which condi- 
tions could be improved, and then the furnaces will be 
limited only by the capacity of the source of the supply 
of electrical energy. 

The field has apparently no limitations, if the chem- 
ist can overcome the losses I have pointed out. Formu- 
late a better refractory lining, an electrode that will 
not waste away except in heating the bath, and utilize 
the waste gases by manufacturing them into a by- 
product or by-products. 

I have only touched on one single product which 
gives promise of so much for the electric furnace. The 
field is undeveloped and has almost unlimited possibili- 
ties. In three Pacific Coast States alone, I am 1”- 
formed, there is approximately 1,000,000 horse- 
power in water-power going to waste, because a 10° 
zealous government is retarding its development, by 
capital ready and willing to invest, if more liberal terms 
of lease can be secured. Such terms might be forth- 
coming if the American Electrochemical Society would 
bend its energies to make efficient power consuming 
devices. 

This certainly is the day for the chemist, and his 
greatest achievements will be in the electrochemic@’ 
field. 
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-AINST THE TAVENNER BILL 


Se-retary of War Strongly Favors Scientific Man- 
agement at Watertown 


HINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1916.—The energetic 

opposition to pending legislation prohibiting 

scientific shop management systems in Gov- 

service recently undertaken by the Committee 

the engineering societies is bearing fruit. 

i the leaders of the House Committee on Labor 

eserve their attitude of contemptuous indifference 

the interests represented at the recent hearing, 

mittee is no longer a unit for the bill, and it is 

ted a vigorous and aggressive minority would op- 

measure and insist upon further investigation. 

ehensive minority report will be made. The 

such a report will not be limited to the House 

vill go a long way toward securing a more respect- 

earing for the opponents of the bill before the 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor should the 
ner bill pass the House. 

\ second development due to the activity of the 

ttee of Ten is the active opposition to the Taven- 

of the new Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 

se experience and observation of scientific manage- 

have been such as to entitle him to speak as an 


expert. Not content with giving nominal support to 
General Crozier, Chief of the Ordnance Bureau,-in the 
latter's opposition to the Tavenner bill, Secretary Baker 


has forwarded to the Speaker of the House a carefully 
prepared letter couched in the plainest of language, the 
effect of which will be to place where it belongs the 
responsibility for legislation the enactment of which 
cannot fail to work great harm to the Government and 
to impose hardships on its employees. 

Secretary Baker’s letter describes the time study 
and premium system in use at the Watertown Arsenal 
and quotes some recent figures showing the premiums 
paid and the extent to which the employees have par- 
ticipated in these extra rewards. During the five years 
that the system has been in operation neither the day 
wage nor the number of employees has diminished; on 
the other hand, the amount of work done and the aver- 
age earnings have increased in an important degree. 
The letter continues: 

“The legislation which is being urged upon Congress 
s advocated by organized labor, which is opposed to the 

tem intended to be prohibited for the essential rea- 

which is embodied in the charge that it is a speed- 

-up system. I cannot understand this charge as 

ing any other meaning than that the work required 

he employees by the system is unduly severe. Of 

e truth of this charge in the practice of the system at 
the Watertown Arsenal there is no evidence whatever, 

t there is a good deal of evidence the other way. 
e is no complaint of overwork at the arsenal, and 

rkman has been discharged because of failure to 
the requirements of the system. To prohibit the 

f which the records show undoubted advantages 

the Government and to the employees, because 

harge unsupported by evidence, or even by any 

evidence—for there has been no effort to 

erwork at the Watertown Arsenal—seems to 
most unwise,” 

e have been,” Secretary Baker says, “expres- 

the employees at the Watertown Arsenal 

ind against the system. There are evidences 

east some of the expressions against it have 

representatives of organized labor, but I am 

that this opposition proceeds from a mis- 

for while it is obviously true that a piece- 

tem in which the pay of the employees is based 

piece price, and high-speed machinery is 

e operatives harder than is consistent with 

| and nervous welfare, is objectionable, it 

1€ in my judgment that the system above 

s operative in the Watertown Arsenal is not 

ther of these objections. The Government 

i not be denied the opportunity of securing 

‘ from its employees without an investiga- 
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tion of the facts which would justify the action proposed 
to be taken. 

. The wages paid to our operatives as a flat 
rate, irrespective of their response to the time system, is 
the current rate of the community for similar work; 
and in addition to that, premiums are offered, not 
large, but large enough to stimulate continuous and 
faithful activity. So far as I know, there is not a case 
on record at Watertown since the introduction of this 
system, of a nervous breakdown or physical exhaustion 
due to excessive work; nor is it claimed that the opera 
tives in that plant, protected as they are against long 
hours by a wise eight-hour provision, are in any sense 
driven or hurried beyond a fair and safe limit. 

“As I am not in any sense personally responsible 
for the work which has been done at the Watertown 
Arsenal, I can be permitted to say that in my judgment 
it represents an achievement of which both the legisla 
tive and executive branches of the Government can be 
justly proud.” We L.'C. 


Self-Propelled Barges on the Mississippi 


Water transportation on the Mississippi River, un- 
der new conditions, was begun April 15 with the inau- 
guration of a line of self-propelled barges, constructed 
of steel, and each capable of carrying 2000 to 5000 tons. 
The barges, which are planned to demonstrate the avail- 
ability of present water facilities, are equipped with 
mechanical loading and unloading devices, wireless ap- 
paratus to control their movements, ete. The first 
barge to leave on a southbound trip from St. Louis, 
Mo., carried nearly 2000 tons of freight of all classes. 
It is propelled by four internal combustion engines, and 
all cooking, lighting and heating are by electricity: 
The hull is divided into five water-tight compartments. 
The electric traveling crane has an outboard extension 
of 70 ft. on either side of the craft. A refrigerating 
plant is included in the equipment capable of maintain- 
ing a temperature of 32 deg. for 6000 cu. ft. of cargo. 
Four deckhands instead of the usual swarm of rousta- 
bouts will handle the cargo. The first barge is named 
the Inco I and is operated by the Inland Navigation 
Company, which will place a total of 36 such barges 
of varying capacity in service. 


The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, St. Louis, with 
plants at Leclaire, Ill., and in Alabama, Indiana and 
elsewhere, recently distributed $50,000 of stock among 
its employees and customers, making its total profit- 
sharing distribution of stock in the past seven years 
$350,000. Under the plan employees and customers 
will ultimately own about 50 per cent of the total 
capital of the company, which manufactures plumbing 
supplies. The division of stock affects chiefly the 
Illinois and Alabama employees. The company is cap- 
italized at $1,500,000, of which $1,250,000 has been 
issued. 


The Pennsylvania Industrial Board has set Tuesday 
morning, May 2, as the date for a public hearing in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, Harrisburg, 
on questions relating to the operation of the new boiler 
code, recently adopted, and which will be effective 
July 1. Many inquiries have been received by the 
board from casualty insurance companies and manu- 
facturers of boilers of various types as to certain 
regulations of the code. It is expected that repre- 
sentatives of many boiler manufacturers will attend 
the hearings. 


The Ulen Contracting Company, Chicago, IIL, has 
placed with the American Cast Iron Pipe Company an 
order for 2500 tons of 4 to 30 in. pipe, and a similar 
order with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. The pipe is to be delivered in Uruguay for 
use in the fulfilment of the $5,000,000 ccntract which 
the American International Corporation has entered 
for the construction of waterworks systems in three 
Uruguayan cities. The total quantity of pipe required 
is understood to be between 10,000 and 15,000 tons. 
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Preparedness in Hobbles 


The mechanical engineers have done the country 
a service of the highest value in putting before it 
plainly the magnitude of the problem to be dealt with 
in the event of war with a first or second class power. 
To the average man preparedness stands for an 
army of a million men and a great fleet of battle- 
ships. To the engineer it means the thousands of 
machines, hundreds of thousands of tons of raw 
material and millions of workmen that would be re- 
quired to arm and equip the men and the ships. The 
vast amount of work that would have to be done be- 
fore even a start could be made in furnishing the 
arms, ammunition, transportation and the rest, was 
set forth at the New Orleans meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers in the dis- 
cussion abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

The demands of a war would tax the engineering 
resources of the United States to the limit. It was 
shown at New Orleans that to furnish the gages, jigs 
and fixtures necessary for the manufacture of rifles 
alone, for an army of a million men, would require 
the sole services of a large tool works for five years. 
It would take 50 engineers a year to make the draw- 
ings for the shells, gages and fixtures for the artil- 
lery ammunition of the army. These are but two of 
the items whose manufacture we must be prepared 
to undertake. When we extend the list to include 
large and small guns, range finders, automobiles, 
telephones, wireless apparatus, clothing and the in- 
numerable items required for modern warfare, it is 
evident that only the greatest possible efficiency of 
the workmen, the highest type of organization and 
whole-hearted service from every man would enable 
the country to meet the emergency. 

In the face of these facts, how can Congress pay 
serious heed to those who for selfish reasons are 
working for the passage of the Tavenner bill to pro- 
hibit time studies in Government arsenals? The in- 
dustries and workmen of the country, particularly 
those of the Government itself, were neVer in greater 
need of increased efficiency ; yet there is a deliberate 
attempt to force a lowering of their efficiency. The 
attempt is the more reprehensible since the Govern- 
ment arsenals, in the event of war, must become the 
standards of practice for the private shops. There 
could be no surer way to handicap the army and 
navy, and even contribute to possible defeat, than to 
pass this bill to decrease the efficiency of munitions 
workers and curtail the output of the arsenals. 
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Pig Iron and Scrap Prices 


It is considered remarkable by most observers 
that in this general movement in the iron and stee! 
market the advance in pig iron has been so smal! 
compared with the advances in billets and in most 
finished steel products. Generally speaking it may 
be said that pig iron hes advanced about $6 a ton 
and steel about $25, or fully four times as much. 
As a result of these divergent movements pig iron 
is about a dollar a ton higher than at the top 
points in 1912 and 1909, and an average of about 
$6 a ton below its top point in 1907, whereas both 
billets and finished steel products have passed far 
beyond all the top points reached in the previous 
movements, except that in 1899 a few products 
sold at higher levels than obtain at present. 

In 1907 the highest price reached on Bessemer 
billets was about $30, while Bessemer and basic 
iron sold up to fully $23 at Valley furnaces, show- 
ing a spread between pig iron and billets of about 
$7 a ton. At the present time the spread is from 
three to four times that amount. It might be 
suggested that in 1906 and 1907 the policy of the 
large steel interests was to curb the price advanc- 
ing tendency and prevent steel prices from reach- 
ing an unsafe level, while no such policy obtained 
with respect to pig iron. In the present movement 
there has been no restraint upon steel price ad- 
vances, but it can hardly be said that there has 
been any artificial restraint in pig iron. 

It is to be noted that although the demand for 
finished steel products is distributed in quite an 
unusual manner there have been developed no ver) 
important shortages of rolling or finishing capacity, 
the pinch being in the production of raw steel: 
and this circumstance, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that a large tonnage of special war stee! 
is being produced, under specifications that require 
a large discard, suggests that the steel making un!ts 
can be placed under great pressure without there 
being a corresponding shortage of raw material, 
pig iron and scrap. 

The production statistics of the United States 
Steel Corporation, already published, show that the 
corporation’s output of finished steel in 1915 wa 
a materially smaller proportion of its ingot Pr” 
duction than in preceding years, and the statistics 
of the country as a whole, which may not appeal 
for several months yet, will doubtless show the same 
divergence. Any very 


noticeable divergence is 
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vnificant, seeing that it was not until the second 
of 1915 that the production of “war steel” 
-eached important proportions. 
Not only is there heavy cropping of the ingot 
d billet in the production of shell steel; in the 
fini shing of the rounds into shells there is a very 
heavy production of turnings. The loss in weight 
greater than in the fabrication of almost any 
ther deseription of steel. The outcome of scrap 
accordingly been very large, furnishing not 
nly heavy melting steel for the open-hearth fur- 
naces but wrought turnings for the blast furnace. 
A part of the present excess in pig-iron produc- 
tion over the previously estimated capacity is due 
to the liberal use of turnings at many blast furnace 
plants. 

The scrap markets have shown a declining tend- 
ency in recent weeks, but this trend is not particu- 
larly illuminating, seeing that the scrap market 
has fluctuations of its own. In a pig-iron and steel 
movement covering a period of a year, or two years, 
the scrap markets may have several ups and downs. 
When a top point is being reached in all iron and 
steel commodities it is scrap that reaches its top 
point first, but seeing that a decline may be fol- 
lowed by another advance, the fact that scrap 
prices have lately been declining is not a definite 
augury. 

The failure of pig iron to score a sensational 
advance, when the steel made from it has given such 
a remarkable performance, is no proof that a sen- 
sational advance will not occur. With the large 
amount of new construction in steel making a pinch 
may still occur in pig iron. Yet the approach to 
the $25 mark, which has figured in the predictions 
of the more optimistic pig-iron prophets for some 
months, is much more gradual than producers ap- 
parently expected. 


Millions of Tons of War Steel 


The extent of the absorption of steel for shells 
y the war, if the total could be expressed in tons, 
would stagger the average mind. While Great 
Britain and France on the one side and Germany 
and her allies on the other are converting many 
hundreds of thousands of tons of their own steel 
nto various kinds of shells, the United States is 

ntributing enormously to the total. 

(he exports of steel bars from this country have 
probably gone mostly to France, while those from 
Great Britain to France have exceeded all previous 
records. The extent of this movement, which began 
n January, 1915, for this country, is shown by the 
‘ollowing table based on official data: 


hs 


-xrports from the United States and Great Britain 


Chiefly for War Purposes 
From 
From Great Britain 


the U. S., to France, 

Gross Tons Gross Tons 
sust to December, 1914..... .....- 11,530 
Y ADE iw cacas see 426,002 349,297 





and February, 1916... 112.295 96,755 
de¥ anaes 538,297 “457,582 
; "hese shipments from the United States are at 


than four times the rate before the war and 
from Great Britain to France more than 
; ‘ven times. The exports of bars from the two 
ntries, largely for war purposes, thus amount to 
ly 1,000,000 tons. 
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There are also to be considered, in computing 
the tons of steel Europe is firing from guns in this 
war, the shipments from this country of shell forg- 
ings and of billets for such forgings. Our exports 
of semi-finished steel in the eight months ending 
with February were 560,000 tons. To these must 
be added the tens of thousands of tons of steel in 
the form of shells, loaded and unloaded, that have 
gone forward on American munitions contracts. 
Canada’s contribution has probably been 400,000 to 
500,000 tons a year. It would appear, therefore, 
that this war has already called upon the steel 
works of the world literally for millions of tons of 
steel to be exploded in the slaughter of armies, for 
the blasting away of fortifications and trenches and 
for the destruction of vessels of war. 





The “Nick and Break” Test for Rails: 


The record of the results of inspecting 35,000 
tons of rails rolled by the Algoma Steel Company 
for the Illinois Central Railroad under the speci- 
fication which calls for the acceptance or rejection 
of rails on the basis of a “nick and break” test of 
the rails of each ingot of a heat has brought defi- 
nite and valuable information to bear upon the 
problem of rail specifications. Moreover, the strong 
indorsement of this test given in the report of the 
inspection, as read before the American Railway 
Engineering Association by Capt. Robert W. Hunt 
and C. W. Gennet, Jr., and published in THE IRON 
AGE of March 23, adds weight to the facts. The 
attendant discussion at that time and since indi- 
cates, indeed, that greater importance has heen 
attached to the Algoma experience than might be ex- 
pected from observations based on but a small ton- 
nage, all of which was rolled at the one mill. 

Naturally those who have struggled with the rail 
problem for years and have watched the perform- 
ance of millions of tons view with conservatism an 
innovation whose merits are proved by but a single 
demonstration. If the rail manufacturers of the 
country are not yet ready to agree that the testing 
of rails from every ingot accomplishes what is im- 
possible with the testing of rails from the second, 
middle and last ingots only, their position need not 
be interpreted as an arbitrary opposition to the 
new specification. Yet a prominent engineering 
journal, in an editorial referring to the “nick and 
break” test, makes the following statement: 

In order to make a trial of a simple and promising 
way of insuring the selection of good rails and the re- 
jection of bad ones, it was necessary to go out of the 
country to a Canadian mill. American rail mills would 
not try the new method. 

The statement is incorrect, and likewise the in- 
ference. American mills did submit bids for the 
order in question, revised specification and all. 
They lost the order solely on the basis of price. 
The vice-president of the purchasing railroad said 
at the time that the question of specifications had 
nothing to do with placing the order with a Cana- 
dian mill. The railroad maintained that it could 
not forego the large saving possible by reason of a 
difference of $3 a ton in the price of domestic and 
Canadian rails. The domestic mills did expect that 
the extra cost of equipment necessary for the con- 
duct of the test of rails from every ingot would be 
charged to the rails and paid by the railroad. 
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The showing made at Algoma would indicate 
that the rail mills need not have asked an “extra” 
because of this specification; that in fact a saving 
to the mill results from it. The report showed that 
the “nick and break’’ test on rails from each ingot 
resulted in a total saving of $7,970 to the mill in 
the rolling of 30,000 tons, or at the rate of 26c. per 
ton, in consequence of 797 tons of rails going into 
service which would have been rejected under the 
specification calling for a test of only three ingots 
from a heat. The ten rollings from which the above 
rails were made required a total of 61 days, so 
that the saving appears to have been $130 a day, 
less the wages of four extra men, or approximately 
$10 a day. But granting that a similar saving 
would be possible in every mill and for any tonnage, 
it is stil! true that the waiving of the “extra” in 
this case would not have secured the order for do- 
mestic mills. 

Of more importance, however, is the evidence 
as to the effectiveness of the inspection under the 
revised method. In the discussion brought out by 
the report A. S. Baldwin, chief engineer of the 
Illinois Central, made this statement: 


In 1913 we secured from a mill, which I will desig 
nate as No. 1, 5000 A rails. At the end of ten months 
there had been 14 failures in those A rails, or at the 
rate of 28 per 10,000 A rails. From the same mill in 
1914 we purchased 10,000 A rails. At the end of ten 
months there had been five failures in those rails, or 
at the rate of 5 per 10,000. From another mill, which 
I will designate as No. 2, in 1913 we purchased 4900 A 
rails. At the end of ten months there had been 37 
head failures among those rails, or at the rate of 58.8 
per 10,000. From No. 2 mill in 1914 we purchased 8000 
A rails. At the end of ten months there had been 12 
failures, or at the rate of 15 per 10,000. To-day at 
the close of ten months, from the 14,500 A rails pur- 
chased from Algoma (inspected under the “nick and 
break” test) we have not had a single failure. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and Cana- 
dian Pacific railroads added testimony of a similar 
nature. 

It will be noted from the figures presented b) 
Mr. Baldwin that mill No. 1, which had 28 failures 
in ten months from 10,000 A rails of 1913 rollings, 
had only five failures in ten months from 10,000 A 
rails from 1914 rollings. The second instance is a 
parallel. Mill No. 2 had 58.8 failures in ten months 
from 10,000 A rails from 1913 rollings and but 12 
failures in ten months from 10,000 A rails from 
1914 rollings. The question immediately suggests 
itself, If the rates of decrease in failures shown 
in the period from 1913 to 1914 were carried into 
1915, would there not have been a complete absence 
of failures? In any case it would appear that 
other influences than the “nick and break” test are 
equally effective in securing large reductions in the 
number of rail failures. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that the large trunk line having the 
lowest percentage of rail failures among all the 
railroads does not require in its specifications the 
‘nick and break” test on rails from each ingot. 

The report of the inspection also leaves incon- 
clusive the merit of this test as a positive means 
for the detection of defective rails. The statements 
and tables shown indicate that the “nick and break” 
test cannot be relied upon to determine segregation, 
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certainly not more effectively than other meth 
of inspection, and it is generally accepted t 
badly segregated material in rails is As liable 
cause failure under traffic as piped material. 
the other hand, it is not at all certain that ra 
which under the “nick and break” test show pip 
in the web, will fail in the track, neither is it « 
tain that rails which do not open up and show 
piping under the “nick and break” test will 
split under traffic. Yearly records show that ra 
roads that do not make the “nick and break” t; 
on their rails have no more failures from split A 
rails than the railroads which use this test. 

These are some of the reasons for the unwilling- 
ness of the mills to jump to the conclusion that 
this revised specification there is a certain insurance 
against failures unobtainable under other forms o! 
inspection. Further demonstration may completel, 
establish the superiority of the test when applied 
to rails from each ingot. If so, certainly no rail 
mill has its face turned away from progress, and 
when that superiority has been fairly demonstrated 
the rail mills will presumably be found among the 
exponents of the best method of inspection. 


Employers and Military Training Camps 

Employers have a duty in connection with the 
military preparedness movement. Free military en- 
gineering lectures in different cities have been one 
demonstration of the interest of engineers in plans 
for national defense. Besides showing the service 
which may be performed on the field, in the defense 
fortification and at the factory, and outlining the 
places available for every physical condition and 
age, the lectures have unquestionably aimed to stir 
up interest in the military preparedness camps to 
be held under the guidance of officers of the United 
States Army next summer and fall. These camps in 
turn are training schools for officers. 

The employers’ part in these plans is this: They 
should encourage the right type of man in any de- 
sire he may express for the training camp experi- 
ence. The woful lack of officers and of those quali- 
fied so to act is recognized. The new importance of 
the officer in modern warfare has been proved. One 
acquainted with some branch of engineering is, as 
war is now conducted, especially valuable. But nat- 
ural leadership is a paramount requisite. Many 
who will join the training camps must be classed 
as little more than second rate commanders. It will 
thus be a highly patriotic service for the employer 
to provide a special opportunity for his leader-type 
men to join the training camps. 


Open-Hearth Titanium Treated Rails 


In an editorial in THe IRoN AGe of April 15 on 
“Rails a Minor Product” reference was made to the 
production of 21,191 tons of titanium treated rails in 
1915 as contrasted with 256,759 tons in 1910. In the 
same connection, by an error in transferring figures, 
it was said that other alloyed steel rails in 1915 “were 
confined to 24,970 tons reported as manganese rails.” 

The fact is that 24,970 tons was the total of al! 
alloy-treated rails produced in 1915, made up of 21,19! 
tons of titanium treated rails and 3779 tons of man- 
ganese rails. The high record for titanium treate¢ 
rails—256,759 tons in 1910—was due, as is well known, 
to the effort to stem the tide which in the past ‘ew 
years has brought almost the abandonment of Bessemer 
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for heavy rail service. With the passing of the 
y Bessemer rail the use of titanium to improve 
quality has been almost entirely in open-hearth 
tice, and there the proportion of titanium treated 
has not fluctuated greatly. In 1912, out of a total 
1.398 tons of alloy treated open-hearth and electric 
37,832 tons was titanium treated. In 1913 the 
esponding figures were 33,567 tons and 30,653 tons; 
114 they were 27,447 tons and 22,831 tons (total 
production, 1,945,095 tons, against 3,502,780 in 
) and in 1915, as indicated above, 24,970 tons and 


)] tons. 


An Iron Pipe Freight Decision 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24, 1916.—The Interstate 
meree Commission has rendered a decision holding 
provisions in tariffs for the non-acceptance for 
portation of less than 10,000 lb. of iron pipe ex 
ing 10 ft. in length are unreasonable. The de 
ant carrier, the Ohio Electric Railway Company 
number of years accepted iron pipe for trans- 
on over its line without restriction as to size 
ntity, but on Oct. 16, 1912, its tariffs wer 
ended to provide a higher rate for the transportation 
ngths exceeding 6 ft. On March 18, 1913, the 
ing provision was made, which is still in effect: 
‘ine, iron, less than carload, exceeding 10 ft. in length: 
ots of less than 10,000 lb. not accepted; 10,000 Ib 
ore in one consignment, when loaded by shipper and 
aded by consignee, official classification basis.” 
In reporting upon the complaint of the Knapp Sup 
Company, Union City, Ind, against this provision 
he commission says: “Defendant is a common carrier 
ngaged in interstate commerce and is bound under the 
xpress provisions of the act to accede to every proper 
application for service, subject only to such reasonabl> 
egulations as it may prescribe. It must accept less 
desirable traffic as well as that which is more desirable 
ane, Deora its best interest might be promoted by 
sing to perform the service here in controversy, it 
a no night to refuse to tr insport iron pipe or any 
‘ther article not dangerous to handle and which is 
rdinarily accepted for transportation.” W.L. C. 


Nagle Steel Company Buys Seyfert Mill 


(he Nagle Steel Company which was recently incor- 


ited by L. F. Nagle, formerly sales manager and 
chasing agent for Worth Brothers Company at 
Coatesville, Pa., has purchased the Seyfert plate mill 
Seyfert, Bucks County, Pa., and will operate it in 
ection with the Glasgow Iron Works, near Potts- 

. Pa., recently leased by the company. The mill 
purchased from Samuel R. Seyfert & Brother, of 
Neading, Pa. It had not been in operation for the past 
‘wo years. It is now being repaired and will be started 
on double turn within two weeks. The plant at 
gow has been running double turn since April 1. 
estimated that when both mills are running the 
any will be able to turn out 100 tons of plates a 
The Seyfert mill will roll plates up to 60 in. 
and the two mills will give the company a full 


ry t 


ge of small sized plates from No. 12 gage up to 


New Norwegian Blast Furnace 


he establishment of a blast furnace and steel 
near Narvik, Norway, has been recommended 
ommittee appointed by the Polytechnic Associa- 
d the Association of Norwegian Civil Engineers. 
proposal is that the furnaces use Kiruna ore first 
ter Norwegian ores. The estimated production is 
mum of 50,000 tons of iron and steel per year. 
mmittee also advise that the coal necessary, 
125,000 tons per year, be imported from the 


States. 


Racine Steel Casting Company, Racine, Wis., a 


y of the Belle City Malleable Iron Company, 


p'ace its three-ton Heroult electric furnace 
tion May 1. 
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Republic Company's Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company was held in Jersey City, N. J., April 19. John 
A. Topping, chairman of the company, presided. The 
stockholders unanimously approved of the action of 
the executive committee and the board during the past 
year. H. L. Rownd, Thomas J. Bray and G. Watson 
French were re-elected to the board 
three-year term. 


of directors for a 


Addressing those present, Chairman Topping said: 

“Since we issued our annual report our expectations 
relative to the improvement in business have been more 
than realized. The newspapers have been filled with 
these accounts, so I don’t believe that it is news to you. 
In the absence of a normal demand from the railroads 
and the building trades, we are producing more steel 
than ever in the history of the country—the industry, 
as a whole, I mean. A few years ago our company 
produced only 250,000 tons and now we are annually 
turning out 1,250,000 tons. Ten years ago we produced 
600,000 tons of iron and practically no steel, while now 
we are producing no iron and all steel. 

‘The Republic Iron & Steel Company typifies the 
revolution that has taken place in the industry. We 
were eS entially an iron company and now we are a 
steel company. Each year we have added to our out- 
put and reduced our cost. Steel is being produced now 
cheaper than ever before. 

“When my administration came into office, we had a 
small output of coke. We bought large quantities of 
coke, iron ore and pig iron. To-day with all these, we 
are self contained. We mine more iron ore now than 
we can use. We have a larger tonnage in reserve for 
future wants and in this respect we are in a stronger 
position than our competitors. In making coke, we now 
produce, as by-products, tar, ammonia and other sala 
ble commodities. We have cut down our use of coal 
20,000 tons a month.” 

Here a stockholder interjected with: “Have you 
considered the question of back dividends?” Mr. Top- 
ping said that they had not, that the board was bend- 
ing every effort to fortify its position and have a fair 
cash account. He continued: 

“Many anticipate a falling off exports when the 
war ends. Those countries now in war will, as a re 
ult of impoverishment and inasmuch as they make 
steel, produce their own steel. There will be an 
outside demand, however, from Canada, South America, 
Africa and other countries that will need it, and we 
can expect a share in that business. Freight room is 
difficult to obtain and high. The movement for Europe, 
though, is cared for by the country for which the ship- 
ment is destined. 

“There are at present 6000 stockholders in this com- 
pany and during the past year 1000 names have been 
added to our holders’ books, showing that there is a 
wider and broader distribution. There are very few 
foreign stockholders, although some shares are held in 
Holland. Mainly our stockholders are in the United 
States and are scattered all over it.” 


The New Ashland, Ky., Steel Plant 


For the new steel plant of the Ashland Iron & 
Mining Company, Ashland, Ky., mentioned in THe Iron 
AGE, Feb. 3, 1916, the main building will be 120 x 378 
ft., and there will be an office, toolhouse and warehouse. 
Three 75-ton open-hearth furnaces are to be installed, 
two soaking pits and a 36-in. blooming mill, motor 
driven. The S. R. Smythe Company, Pittsburgh, will 
superintend the construction. The blooming mill is to 
be furnished by the United Engineering & Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh; the steel structures by the Mt 
Vernon (Ohio) Bridge Company and the electrical 
machinery by the General Electric Company, Schenec 
tady, N. Y. 

The first of the six new open-hearth furnaces upon 
which work was started soon after the Worth Brothers 
plant at Coatesville, Pa., was taken over by the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Companv will be in service within 
a few days. The other five furnaces are expected to 


be in operation by May 15. 
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NEW FOUNDRY MEETING PLAN 


But One Session a Day—More Time for Exhibits 
and Visits to Plants 


An innovation of special interest will be made at 
the annual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation and the American Institute of Metals to be held 
at Cleveland in the week of Sept. 11. In order that 
those who attend may have more time for visiting 
plants, the program committee has decided to have but 
one technical session a day. This will continue from 
9.30 a. m. until the papers and discussions for that ses- 
sion have been disposed of, the hour of adjournment 
having been tentatively fixed at 1 p.m. This arrange- 
ment will also enable the visiting foundrymen to de- 
vote more time to the inspection of the exhibits of 
foundry supplies and equipment and machine tools, 
which will be held at the Cleveland Coliseum. The con- 
ventions will continue for five days, or from Monday, 
Sept. 11, to Friday, Sept. 15, the opening being one day 
earlier than usual. The meetings of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the American Institute 
of Metals will be held at the Hotel Statler, which 
also will be the headquarters of the two societies, but 
the headquarters of the exhibitors will be at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel. 

On Monday morning at a joint session of both so- 
cieties there will be the address of welcome and re- 
sponse, the annual addresses of the presidents and the 
reports of the secretaries. The representatives of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association on the Joint Con- 
ference Board on the Training of Apprentices will pre- 
sent a report and the report of the Committee on Safety 
and Sanitation also will be heard. 

A joint technical session will be held on Tuesday 
also, the program being limited to three symposiums: 
“Waste Foundry Sand, Its Reclamation and Disposal,” 
will be discussed from different viewpoints. “Results 
of the Closer Co-operation of the Engineer with the 
Foundry,” as relating to the manufacture of aluminum 
and brass castings, cast iron, malleable cast iron and 
cast steel will be considered next, and last, “Proper 
Gating of Molds” for the manufacture of aluminum and 
brass castings, cast iron, malleable iron and steel cast- 
ings. 

The annual business meeting of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association will be held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Sept. 18, when officers will be elected and reports of 
the executive committee and the auditors will be heard. 
A report will be made by the special committee of five 
on the conferences that led up to the conduct of the ex- 
hibit under the auspices of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association and the American Institute of Metals. 

Three simultaneous sessions will be held on Thursday 
morning for the discussion of gray iron, cast steel and 
malleable castings, and on Friday morning malleable 
castings and steel sessions will conclude the business of 
the convention. The program promises to be the best 
in the history of the association, since the topics are 
practical and relate to problems daily confronting the 
foundryman. 

C. E. Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago, exhibition man- 
ager, has received a large number of applications for 
space and the indications are that the Cleveland Colli- 
seum, which affords a floor area of 60,000 sq. ft. will 
be crowded to capacity. No assignments have yet beer 
made, nor has a floor plan been prepared. This will be 
done within the next few weeks, when requirements of 
the various exhibitors will be known approximately. 

A meeting of Cleveland foundrymen will be held 
shortly to appoint committees to entertain the visitors, 
to serve as guides in plant visitation and for the re- 
ception and entertainment of the ladies who attend. 
The annual banquet will probably be held at the Hotel 
Statler on Thursday evening, Sept. 14. Negotiations 
are being conducted to secure several speakers of 
national reputation for this occasion. 


The Miami Products Company, Chicago, blew in its 
blast furnace at South Chicago on Saturday, April 22, 
and expects to make deliveries of spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese up to 40 per cent in the second quarter. 
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Engineers in Get-Together Movemen: 


The conference on engineering co-operation he 
the rooms of the Western Society of Engineers in ‘ 
cago April 13 and 14 was attended by representativ, 
of forty-two national, State and local engineering 
technical societies from all parts of the United Sta: 
The purpose of the conference was to bring abou: 
closer relation among engineers and engineering 
ganizations, to discuss ways to improve standards of 
engineering practice and to gain a clearer recogni 
of the engineer as a civic asset. F. H. Newell. 
fessor of civil engineering of the University of Illi: 
is chairman and C. E. Drayer, secretary of the ( 5 
land Engineering Society, is secretary of the commit- 
tee on engineering co-operation which had the meeti 
in charge. 

The subjects discussed were practicability and lim. 
its of co-operation, employment, ethics and legislation. 
Co-operation from the standpoint of the State society 
was presented by Paul Hansen, president of the IIlinois 
Society of Engineers, and by Clyde T. Morris, president 
of the Ohio Engineering Society; from the standpoint of 
the national societies by P. Junkersfeld, of the America; 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Horace C. Gardner, of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, De- 
Witt V. Moore, of the American Society of Engineer- 
ing Contractors, J. F. Hale, of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, C. H. McDowell, 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, and 
John Howe Peyton, of the Engineering Association of 
the South; from the standpoint of the local society by 
Ferd. G. Gasche, of the Engineers’ Society of Wester 
Pennsylvania, A. J. Himes, of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society, H. L. Keck, of the Dayton Engineers’ Club, 
and Lewis R. Ferguson, of the Engineers’ Club of Phil- 
adelphia. Short addresses were made by Isham Ran- 
dolph, Onward Bates, John W. Alvord and E. T. Per- 
kins. 

Employment was the subject of a paper by Arthur 
Kneisel, secretary of the American Association of En- 
gineers. A. W. Hoffmann, of the Associated Technical 
Men, Inc., gave a paper, heard with marked interest, 
descriptive of engineering societies and their activities 
in Germany. 

Legislation, with particular reference to recent ex- 
periences in Illinois, was discussed in a paper by H. J 
3urt, of the Structural Engineers’ Society of Illinois 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

That there is ! 
K. H. Newell as 
selected by 


IS 


hereby established a sub-committes 
chairman four other 


him, with instructions to prepare a plan for for 


and members te 


warding co-operation among engineering societies upor 
ters of general interest to the engineering profession, such | 
to be presented for formal consideration at a third confere 
on engineering co-operation to be called by the sub-com! 
t such time 


and place as may seem to it desirable 


Purchase of the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, 
whose plant is situated at Fort William, Ont., and its 
transfer to Russia, is sought by the representatives 0! 
the Russian Government, and all that remains to ' 
done is the completion of an agreement between 
company and the City Council of Fort William, befor 
the deal is put through. This scheme is part of a plat 
by which the Russian authorities aim to increase the 
rolling stock of their railroads, in order that supplies 
and troops may be transported with greater facility. 
The plant was completed in 1914, but it was foun¢ 
impossible to start operations on account of the war 
It is equipped with all machinery necessary for the 
manufacture of freight and passenger cars. 


The Chattanooga Steel Company, which is building 
a steel plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., to contain tW' 
90-ton open-hearth furnaces, has decided to add two 
more at once of the same capacity. The company ar 
also install a universal mill to roll sheared plates °-* 
in. wide and universal plates 48 in. wide. 


The Turner Heat Treating Company, re 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., is installing a smal! furné 
for the production of high-speed tool steel. 
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sTEEL CORPORATION’S EARNINGS 





arch Quarter a New High Record—Increase of 
$9,480,836 on December Quarter 


fhe statement of the United States Steel Corpora- 
‘'s earnings for the quarter ended March 31, 1916, 
ws net earnings of $60,713,624, being far above any 
vious quarter’s figures. The December quarter 
ie a record in that respect, but the March quarter 
eeded it by $9,480,836. The net earnings of the 
irch quarter in 1915 were only $12,457,809, being 
e more than one-fifth as large as those of the 
ended March 31, 1916. Regular dividends 
y were declared. The statement compares as fol- 
vs with the first quarter of 1915: 


jarter 


1916 1915 
$18,794,912 $1,687,150 
lary : Se i one 19,196,396  3.638°578 

22,722,316 7,132,081 


earnings after deducting all 
xpenses incident to operations, 
cluding those for ordinary re 
iirs and maintenance of plants, 


nd interest on bonds of sub- 
diary COMpanies .....ccccece ; 60,713,624 12,457,809 
charges and appropriations 
or the following purposes: 
Sinking funds on bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies and depre- 
ciation and replacement funds. 7,859,253 4,202,251 
Sinking funds on U Ss Steel 
Corporation bonds 1,635,812 1,570,985 


Net income nakees 51,218,559 6,684,573 
interest for the quarter on 


S. Steel Corporation bonds out- 


ding vate nee eeea ‘ 5,444,687 924,379 
um payable on bonds redeem 
inder sinking funds... 261,000 245,136 
Balance 45.512.872 915,058 
nds for the quarter! 
eferred, 1% per cent i : 6,304,919 6,304,919 
Common, 1% per cent..... ‘ me 6,353,781 
Surplus for the quarter. $32,854,172 *$5,.389,861 


* Deficit 


The net earnings for the December quarter were 

$51,232,788 and the surplus after the payment of reg- 

ir quarterly dividends on both classes of stock was 
00,692. 


A New Virginia Steel Company 


rhe Virginia Steel Corporation, a new enterprise, 
been organized and has applied for a charter with 
authorized capital of $3,000,000. The company has 
ecured at Hopewell, Va., 150 acres of land, lying on 
\ppomattox River near the James River, on which 
proposes to erect an open-hearth steel plant to con- 
four 90-ton furnaces, a 34-in. blooming mill oper- 
ted by a 6000-hp. flywheel motor, three four-hole soak- 
pit furnaces and 24 gas producers. Later there 
be erected a universal mill, capable of rolling 
ared plates 62% in. wide and universal plates 48 in. 
de, also 18 and 10 in. mills for rolling steel rounds, 
ps, bands, cotton ties and other light steel products. 
also intended to add later sheet and tin-plate mills. 
e W. R. Miller Company, House Building, Pitts- 
rgh, is consulting engineer for the erection of the 
e plant. The charter is expected to be granted 
n a week, and as soon as this is secured the Miller 
pany will start to place contracts for the equip- 
The company intends to spend at once $1,500,000 
ne steel plant and accessories, and later about the 
amount on the finishing mills. T. F. Heath, a 
of Petersburg, Va., is active in the new com- 
Others identified with it are Walter Sachs, C. W. 

er and J. L. Vaughan, all of Petersburg. 


} 


(he Canada Cement Company, Montreal, is instal- 

number of electric furnaces in connection with 
mmunition plant, and as a result the company will 
factor in the Canadian steel business when the 
ind for war munitions ceases. These furnaces will 
a capacity that will equal the output of many 
ir steel companies, and will be operated whenever 
conditions are favorable. 
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Association Safety Code for Foundries 


Work of the Conference Board on Safety and 
Sanitation Promulgated by the N. F. A. 
for Adoption by the Various States 


The National Founders’ Association issued last week — core-making Iting and ng rooms used 
a set of regulations designed to establish safe and  therewit! 
sanitary conditions in foundries. The organization has Il. Entrances 
been doing progressive work in this direction for some eed Entrances commonly used by emplo 
time and the new safety code is put forth as a guide working hours for direct passage between a found: 
to its members and other foundry managers who would oute ! ill, from November first of each vear to A 
employ in their plants the safe methods and the pro- ©! the next year, be so arranged as to prevent 
tective devices that for both humanitarian and economic to employees working within the foundry 
reasons are now considered essential in good foundry 5 I provision of Section 2 shall not 


: t nee ommonty used fo rse -« n vehicles 
practice. ee : for horse-draw - 


The new code is an effort to set forth rules that will Hy operated cars or trucks or traveling 
conserve the health and safety of men and women who ite patie 2 oe Berieoes en eae arate 
labor in foundries, without introducing regulations aii leat ss a a sik sneak = 
either so impracticable or so unnecessary, as shown by 
the records of thousands of foundry accidents, that they III, Floors, Gangways and Aisles 
would only add a burden to the management without Se The floor beneath and immediately 
compensating gain to any of the interested parties. ound! pola shall slope and drain away fron 

The code was prepared by Magnus W. Alexander, Sectior All pits or openings located in fou 
whose work as executive secretary of the Conference b by suitable covers or railings or b 
Board on Safety and Sanitation has made him well 
known to all engaged in the metal-working industries. Section 6. The width of a gangway or aisle sl 
It has been approved by the officers, administrative lerstood to be the clear distance between molds, posts 
council and the committee on safety and sanitation of oo ; Sarees Oe ee Se ee ee 
the National Founders’ Association and is considered ay ay ee oe ee ee ee 
by them to be an advance upon the codes now upon the ae a ae SRESCRY OF Sane nee ee 

2 i ng handled shall, during the progress of casting, 

statute books of a few States. saad cendiiten. clear éf habeas aa) mall Gt 

The causes which have led to the formulation of this dn eatateinien 
code are not hard to find. At the present time in cs The Gter taidbatder cide dee 
Massachusetts the State Board of Labor and Indus s in eaneware ta whieh snéiten wiiek i: Geek 
tries has under consideration a foundry code and has or over which workmen frequently pass shall be ré 
held three public hearings which have provoked much flush with the top of the rails. Suffi 
discussion. The attitude of Massachusetts foundry for easy passage of ladle truck wheels shall b 
managers toward the proposed code and their action in etween the floor and rails 
offering substitute regulations was told in THE IRON Section 9. Where molten metal is carried 
AGE of March 16. pu dies by not more than two men per ladle and px 

The real beginning of State regulation of working ema ey Hi both sides of the gangway, the xa os 
conditions in foundries is found in the New York code ot a : Sa eae al plage hy seve th 
which went into effect in the early part of 1915. It is oath ial: Gi: Seiiin <tdadin this snatch 
probably true that in New York the initiative was taken wots 
by organized labor, but when that code was under con- aT ee ep ee ee ee 
sideration many prominent foundrymen and the officers 1] les by not more than two men per ladle and pour 
of the National Founders’ Association took an active olds placed on only one side of the gangway, the gang 
part in the hearings. With no common viewpoint, it be not less than 3 ft. wide, except where molds along 
was not to be expected that the representatives of the ‘ide the gangway are more than 20 in, high above the gang 
employers and of organized labor could agree. The el, in which case the gangway shall be not less | 
code as issued was necessarily a compromise. It was ‘* “” 
taken by the labor representatives to Pennsylvania and worn: 3h. ae molten metal is carried it 


: : idles by more than two men per ladle, the gangwa} 
later to Ohio and accepted with one or two minor modi- ee ee ae See ee eer ae = 


> . . ° . ess than 5 ft. wide 
fications and with but little debate in both States. 
: . . ss on 12 Where 1 ter ‘tal is carried it 
In practice the New York code has not proved as 1 ee ae 
‘ ; rolley r sulky ladles, the gangway shall be sufficiently W 
good as it appears to be. As foundrymen in other to allow employees safely to handle and empty the ladles 
States have learned of the impracticable and burden- e ; 
Section 13 Where molten metal is carried in gangw 


some regulations which crept into that compromise, 
there has grown a demand for a code which would be 
workable and yet satisfactory and just to both em- 


ladies exclusively, the gangway shall be not 


iS in. wider than the extreme width of the truck 


. . Section 14 Where molten metal is carried in cru 
ployee and employer. It is to answer this demand that ,.. not more than two men per crucible and poured into 5 
the National Founders’ Association has had the new  piaced on one or both sides of the gangway, the ganev 
code prepared and it is hoped that efforts will be made shall be not less than 3 ft. wide 
by the foundry owners in all the States to have this Section 13. -Wheee Molten metal te camvied in. cre 
code adopted as a State regulation, with as little modi- | nore than two men per crucible and poured into 
fication as possible, to the end that uniform workine placed on one or both sides of the gangway, the gang” 
conditions may prevail throughout the industry. Pend- hall be not less than 4 ft. wide 
ing the consummation of these efforts, al] foundry man- Section 16. Where molten metal is carried in hand ¢ 
agers, members and non-members, will be urged to  !#dles or crucibles and poured into molds on individual floor 


adopt the code issued by the organization and to adjust »¥ "°t more than two men per ladle or crucible, ¥ 
. «4s : . . less than 12 in » shi ye pro . xcept where 
their shop conditions and practices to its regulations. than 12 in. wide shall be provided, excey 


. “Se alongside the aisle are more than 20 in. high above th 
The code in full follows: evel, which case the aisle shall be not less that 
I. Definition wide 
Section 1 A “foundry” shall mean a place where iron, Section 17 Where molten metal is carried in 
steel, copper, tin, zinc, lead, aluminum or compositions con- bull ladles or crucibles and poured into molds on indivicte 
taining any of these metals are melted and poured into molds floors by more than two men per ladle or crucible, -_ 
for the making of castings, and shall include ll molding not less than 36 in. wide shall be provided 
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W he the continuity of ar gangway s 
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iround such obstructions 
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é solid partitior less thar 
lle oO the open sid é such zg er 
Liagl Tempert e and Ventilatio» 
| light mn every tound! shall be iff 
ance id exit of emple ees I 
g working hours 
emperature i t oundr I 
t ss tha uv x KF if £ ne 
‘ where employees re egula vor g 
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I Iring vorKing hours exce neg 
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2 Oo ne owes poi of tl ¢ ing 
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tr tion the nimul height of ti 
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ling he ceiling hall } n ever ur 
6 f ( ! ibove the irb level of the str 
& ind if such foundry is installed « 
rt of a building or extends from the 
te its rear, the ceiling shall be not less 
e curb level of the street in front of tl 
indry shall open i or court whicl 
han 6 in. below the | el of the floor 
| after this safety ode Ss approved the 
indry in which zinc-bearing metals are 
be discontinued for not ss than 1 
n thereafter be reopened for the same 
tving with the provisions Sectior f 
and Cy) pping Operations 
‘ lr tumbling mills are used within a 
mratus shall be installed ind operated 
‘ draw off the dust created by the opera 
s the mills shall be nclosed reaso! 
rtments while in operatior 
W here grinding, buffing r polishing 
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iachines 


but thi 


ime or portable grinding machines 
\ istings shall, where practical 
rooms separated from rooms used for 
t where castings are cleaned or chipped it 
g rooms, there shall be provided suitable 
‘ other effective means to protect em 
g hips ind excessive dust 
5 blasting by hand-operated apparatus 
suitable sand-blast rooms or outside 
the latter case effective means shall be 
passers-by from the sand-blast 
se of high explosives or of a drop for 
ot be permitted unless done under 
VJ Ladles and Crucibles 
p-pouring ladles of 2000 lb. capacity) 
Z ears after this safety code is ap- 
vith a worm geared or other self-locking 
crane ladles, truck ladles and trolley 
mstructed that, when they are full of 
gravit shall be below the center of the 
die is equipped with a gear mecha- 
er of which will prevent prematurs 
\ ngle shank hand ladles shall be pro- 
il fenders 
the combined weight of a crucible con- 
d the crucible tongs exceeds 100 Ib., 
removed from the furnace by not less 
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Pacific Coast Metal Trades 


United Metal! 
was held at 


tenth annual convention of the 
Trades Association of the Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Wash., Saturday, April 22 Chief among 
matters of business was the adoption of uniform shop 
The reports on safety work in machine shops 
and foundries of the members showed excellent re 
sults. The executive council instructed to 
sider the advisability of issuing safety first bulletins 
Eugene Roberts, Tacoma, Wash., was elected president; 
A. M. Clark, Portland, Ore., first vice-president; E. 
Johnson,. Seattle, second vice-president; B. B. Truett, 
Spokane, Wash., third vice-president, and W. F. Prier, 
Portland, ’.. Porter is 
secretary of 
Ore. 


The 


rules. 


was con 


treasure! Fr. ¢ 
with offices at 


was re-elected 


the association, Portland, 


An initial dividend of 20 per cent has been paid to 
the creditors of the Victor Knecht Foundry Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by F. M. Kelley, The 
pany went into bankruptcy about a year ago 


receiver com 
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OVERSOLD STEEL MILLS 
Tighter Conditions as to 1916 Deliveries 


Rail Sales 800,000 Tons in Six Weeks—Large 
Foreign Inquiry for Bessemer Pig Iron 


The oversold condition of leading steel producers 
and the tightening of the steel market so far as 
concerns deliveries this year are more plainly indi- 
cated by the developments of the past week. Leav- 
ing out rails, new buying has fallen off but mainly 
because of the definite efforts of sellers to repress 
demand. 

Europe is seeking round lots of war steel for this 
year, and the situation has now gone beyond the 
point of fencing over the price; few large makers 
are in position to consider it at all. New capacity 
is under construction, but its expected output has 
been sold, perhaps in some cases more than once. 
The Duluth plant of the Steel Corporation is sold to 
the end of the year. New capacity in the Central 
West is also well pre-empted. 

Without regard to the demand for particular fin- 
ished products, the situation is still one of a scarcity 
of steel as steel, and indications are that prices for 
some months will be determined accordingly. In 
general the attitude of sellers both toward domestic 
and foreign buyers is that of letting the urgency of 
demand fix the price. 

The rail advance of $5 has been secured on 9000 
tons sold by one mill. Some railroads scaled up 
their requirements beyond the average of recent 
years in trying to cover at the old price, with the 
result that offers of 200,000 tons were declined by 
Chicago mills and of 100,000 tons by the mill at 
Pueblo. 

It is estimated that 800,000 tons of rails has 
been booked for next year in the past six weeks. 
Latest contracts include 24,000 tons additional for 
the Southern Railway, 20,000 tons for the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, 20,000 tons for the Burlington, 
in addition to a large lot placed in Colorado, 25,000 
tons each for the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Read- 
ing, 5000 tons each for the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Chicago Great Western, 8000 tons for the Vir- 
ginian Railway. The Steel Corporation’s rail orders 
for the week were 110,000 tons and 35,000 tons was 
placed by frog and switch works for delivery this 
year. 

Bolts and nuts and rivets are the leaders in the 
week’s advance. In cutting off 10 per cent from 
bolt discounts actual advances have been from 15 
to 25 per cent on former prices. Implement makers’ 
contracts are pending and automobile demand has 
been unprecedented. Rivets are up $10 a ton. 
Shafting has advanced $5. Iron and steel pipe is 
$4 higher and on some sizes the advance reaches $12. 

Western car works are operating at 50 to 75 per 
cent of capacity, and car buying falls off as prices 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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rise. To-day railroads are asked 100 per cent ad- 
vance over the low price of last year. There is no 
sign of any relaxing in plate prices. Contract plates 
for second half have been placed at 3.50c. Two 
Eastern mills now ask 4c. Shipyard work is piling 
up. Seven vessels were placed last week, requiring 
20,000 to 25,000 tons of steel, three for Norwegian 
owners. 


With no further rise in prices, pig iron has 
shown good activity in spots. A radiator interest 
has bought upward of 50,000 tons, chiefly at Buf- 
falo, and furnaces there have relatively little to sell 
for this year. St. Louis transactions include 50,000 
tons of Southern basic, and Eastern malleable in- 
terests have taken 20,000 tons, while a steel works 
contract for hot metal represents 25,000 tons. An 
Eastern steel company which ordinarily sells basic 
iron has been a buyer. Reports of the inquiry for 
Bessemer iron from France have been exaggerated. 
About 60,000 tons is wanted, distributed over the 
year. On portions of this and of 40,000 tons for 
Italy bids of $22 to $24 at Valley furnace have been 
made. A Pittsburgh buyer has taken 20,000 tons 
of Bessemer at $21 at Valley furnace. 

[It has not yet been decided whether the 10 per 
cent wage advance of the Steel Corporation is to ap- 
ply to employees of the coke and iron mining subsi- 
diaries. 


FOR 1916, NOT 1917 


By an error “1917” appeared in a statement in the 
iron and steel market summary on page 962 of the issue 
of April 20. The sentence should have read: “It is 
quite well established that British contracts already 
closed, including a large one placed late in March with 
the Steel Corporation, call for practically all the shell 
and shrapnel steel this country can supply in 1916.” 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 25, 1916. 

While generally admitted that the new demand for 
steel products has fallen off considerably, the mills are 
pushed as hard as ever for deliveries, and prices con- 
tinue to advance, The past week tin plate was put up 
about 25c. per box; rivets, $6 to $10 per ton; cement 
coated nails, 10c. per keg; nuts and bolts, 10 to 15 
per cent; shafting, $5 per ton, and black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe, from $4 to $12 on some sizes, and 
as high as $18 to $20 on two or three sizes of galvanized. 
The makers state that these advances were made, not 
with the expectation that consumers will come in and 
place contracts for delivery in four to six months, but 
rather with the object of discouraging new buying. The 
mills are now so congested with orders that to take 
more business would simply add to the trouble of try- 
ing to distribute the output and take care of customers. 
The tremendous output of the steel mills for many 
months has evidently not allowed them to catch up on 
deliveries to any extent. Complaints from customers are 
very frequent, not being able to get out a full product 
from their factories on account of slow deliveries of 
steel. This is particularly true of the sheet and tin- 
plate trade, the supply of sheet bars not being ade- 
quate. The pig-iron market is only fairly active, but 
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April 26, April 18, Mar. 29 April 28, 


Pig iren, “Rergeross Ton: 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
X, Philadelphia... $20.50 $20.50 $20.25 $14.25 
Valley furnace.... 18.50 18.50 18.50 12.75 
Southern, Cin'ti... 17.90 17. 30 17.90 12.40 

Bimmingham, Ala. 15.00 15.06 15.00 9.50 
furnace, Chicago* 19.00 19.00 19.00 13.00 
del'@,. eastern Pa. 20.50 20.50 20.00 13.25 

_ Valley furnace.... 18.00 13.00 18.25 12.50 
emer, Pittsburgh ... 21.95 21.95 21.95 14.55 
ible Bess., Ch’go*. 19.50 19.50 19.50 13.00 
forge, Pittsburgh.. 18.70 18.70 18.45 13.45 
hareonl;:-Chicago.. 19.75 19.75 19.75 15.75 


Billets, etc... Per Gross Ton: 


llets, Pittsburgh.. 45.00 45.06 45.00 20.00 
jillets, Pittsburgh... 45.00 45.00 45.00 20.00 
sheat bars, P’gh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 21.00 
gy hillets;, base, P’gh 68.50 68.00 65.00 25.00 
billets, Phila...... 50.00 50.00 50.00 22 02 
rots, Pittsburgh... 60.00 60.00 57.00 25.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents @ents Cents 
rails; heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
bars, Philadelphia. 2.659 2.658 2.559 1.15 
bars, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.40 1.20 
bars, Chicago...... 2.35 2:35 2.35 1.15 
s bars, Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.00 2.75 1.20 
S bars, New York.. 3.169 3.169 2.919 1.369 
! phates, Pittsburgh. 3.75 3:75 $B.50 1.15 
plates, New York. 3.919 3.919 8.669 1.319 
ns, ete., Pittsburgh. 2.60 2.60 2.50 1.20 
B , etc., NewvYork.. 2.769 2:789 2.669 1.369 
Ske grooved steel, P’gh 2.35 2°35 2.30 1.12% 
Ss », sheared -steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.40 1.17% 
s hoops, Pittsburgh. . 3.00 3.00 3100 1.25 


| verage switching charge for delivery te foundries in 
Chicago district is°60c. per ton. 


prices are steady. Billets and sheet bars continue firm, 
with new demand light, consumers being covered on 
contracts. CGeke and scrap are quiet and -weak. 

Pig Iron.—As yet nothing definite has been done 
with the inquiries from France and Italy submitted to 
nearly all merehant furnaces in this district about ten 
days ago, calling for 100;@00 tons or more of Bessemer 
tron. Some of ‘the -merchant furnaces have given .op- 

m part of this amount, but at a wide range of 
prices, from $22 to $24, at Valley furnace, being quoted. 
These options are good until Thursday, April 27, and 
of the iron may be clesed for on that date Re- 
ports are insistent that the ©arnegie Steel Company, 

| perhaps one other large steel interest, will come in 
the market shorthy for large blocks of both Bessemer 
and basic iron, but there is nofhing tangible on which 
to base these reports. It is kmpwn that four or five 
large stee] company blast furnaees in the Pittsburgh 
district may have te go out in possibly 60 days for 
relining and repairs. ‘The Marshall Foundry Company 
‘ this city has elosed for 20,000 toms of Bessemer iron 
be used in making ingot molds, and may possibly 
15,000 tons or mere before this week is out. All 

ron was bought at $21 at Valley furnace, which 
olute minimum of the market, small lots having 


sold at $21.50. Basic iron is quiet, consumers being 
Ov Very little is doing in foundry iron, largely 
use of the molders’ strike, which has been going 


se to six months, Some foundry iron has been 
red for resale in this market at lower prices than 
aces are quoting. We quote Bessemer iron at $21; 

a ‘18; gray forge, $17.75 to $18; malleable Besse- 
mer, 518.50 to $19, and No. 2 foundry, $18.50 to $19, all 
t furnace, the freight rate from furnace for 
the Pittsburgh or Cleveland district being 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—Not much new business is 
‘one, consumers being covered by contracts, but 

of steel from the mills are very unsatisfac- 
e output is heavy, but there is not enough steel 
nd. By July 4 there will be a good deal more 

h capacity availgble, and this will help the 
regards supply, A sale of 1500 tons of 
billets for delivery over the next three 
reported at $45 or higher, maker’s mill. We 
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A Comparison of Prices 


/- Advances Over the Previous Wesk nm Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date.cove week, one:manth, and one year previous 


oul . April 26, April tS, Mar. 29 April 28, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, “i916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents. Cents Cents. 


Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 2.85 2.85 2.75 1.80 
Galy. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 5.00 4.75 3.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . 2.40 2.40 2.40 1,55 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh. 2.60 2.60 2.30 1.55 
Fence wire, base, P’gh 2.25 2.20 2.25 1.35 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.25 2 10 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails, Chicago... 18.00 18.00 18.00 11.75 
Iron rails, Philade _. . 20.00 20.00 20.00 14.00 
Carwheels, Chicago ... 13.50 14.00 14.50 9.75 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 17.00 17.50 17.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 17.25 17.75 18.50 11.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 17.50 18.00 17.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 16.50 r6.50 16.75 9.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. 16.2% 16.00 16.25 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 17.50 19.00 17.00 12.60 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go( net ton) 12.75 (2.75 13.50 1.00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt. $2.00 $2.25 $3.25 $1.50 
Furnace coke, future. 2 2.50 2.00 t 6b 
Foundry coke, prompt 25 3.50 3.7 00 
Foundry coke, future 3. 25 3.25 t.50 l 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents. Cents. Cents Cents. 
Lake copper, New York 28.75 28.75 27.12% 21.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 28.50 28.50 26.8714 18.62% 
Spelter, St. Louis.... 18.00 19.00 17.50 13.7 
Spelter, New York.. 18.25 19.25 17.7 14.00 
Lead, St. Louis.... 7.37%, 7.621 8.00 1.10 
Lead, New York... 7.50 7.7 8.00 1.20 
oe ey. ‘ 59.75 51.00 50.00 42.00 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. Y. $9.50 $1.00 15.00 27.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $4.50 $4.50 $4.25 $3.25 


note a sale of 100 tons of ordinary carbon forging bil- 
lets at $68.50, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. For delivery over the 
second and third quarters we quote: Bessemer billets, 
$45; open-hearth billets, $45; Bessemer sheet bars, $45, 
and open-hearth sheet bars, $45, maker’s mill, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown district. We quote forging bil- 
lets at $68.50 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in., 
and for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being 
charged for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging 
billets running above 0.25 and up to 0.60 carbon take 
$1 extra. 

Steel Rails.—The first rail was rolled on Saturday, 
April 22, on the new No. 2 rail mill of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Bessemer, Pa. This mill will roll 
from 100 to 150-lb. sections. No. 1 mill rolls from 40 
to 100 lb., and No. 3 mill rolls light rails from 16 to 
40 |b. . These three rail mills, when a full supply of 
steel can be obtained, could roll close to 1,500,000 tons 
of rails per year, but at present the ingot capacity at 
the Edgar Thomson works, which is only 1,440,000 tons 
per year maximum, will not allow more than about 
1,200,000 tons of rails to be rolled. These three rail 
mills are filled for the remainder of this year and have 
large contracts for 1917 delivery. The new demand 
for light rails is active, specifications and orders run- 
ning over 6000 tons per week. We quote light rails as 
follows: 25 to 45-lb. sections, 2.10c.; 16 and 20 Ib., 2.15c.; 
12 and 14 lb., 2.20c., and 8 and 10 Ib., 2 2.25c., in carloads 
and up to 100 tons. An advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged for less than carloads and down to three tons, 
while under three tons an additional 5c. is charged. We 
quote standard section rails of Bessemer stock at 1.25c. 
and of open-hearth steel, 1.34c., Pittsburgh. 


Ferroalloys.—Several large cargoes of foreign ferro- 
manganese have lately come in, amounting to 9000 tons 
or more, and the situation as regards immediate supply 
is better. However, there is still much uneasiness as to 
whether there will be enough ferromanganese to meet 
the demand when the summer months come. Prices 
ranging from $400 to $425 or higher are quoted on car- 
load lots of 80 per cent for prompt shipment from stock. 
We quote 20 per cent spiegeleisen for forward delivery 
at $70 to $75 at furnace. Prices on 50 per cent ferrosili- 
con have not been changed, but the supply is inadequate 
to meet the demand promptly. Ruling prices on 50 per 
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cent ferrosilicon are $85 up to 100 tons; over 100 tons 
and up to 600 tons, $84, and over 600 tons, $83, all per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices of Bessemer ferro- 
silicon for delivery over remainder of the year are as 
follows: 9 per cent, $30; 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent, 
$32; 12 per cent, $33; 18 per cent, $34.50; 14 per cent, 
$36.50; 15 per cent, $38.50, and 16 per cent, $41. Seven 
per cent silvery for the same delivery is $26.50; 8 per 
cent, $27; 9 per cent, $27.50; 10 per cent, $28; 11 per 
cent, $29, and 12 per cent, $30. All these prices are f.o.b. 
at furnace, Jackson, Ohio; New Straitsville, Ohio, or 
Ashland, Ky., each of these points having a freight rate 
of $2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material—The new demand has quieted 
down, due to the high prices ruling, and much work that 
could be put off has gone over until probably next year. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has taken 500 tons 
for an addition to the Webb Terminal in Philadelphia. 
The American Bridge Company has taken 800 tons of 
bridge work for the Southern Railway, and the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works 500 tons for the same road. We quote 
beams and channels up to 15 in. at 2.50c. to 2.75c. at 
mill, for delivery in third quarter and fourth quarter of 
this year. Small lots for prompt delivery from ware 
house stocks are held at 3.25c. to 3.50c. and higher. 


Plates.—It is evident that the output of plates at 
present is very much in excess of the new demand, but 
the mills are filled up for many months ahead on orders 
placed some time ago. Railroads are giving out few or- 
ders for steel cars, refusing to pay the high prices asked 
by the car builders, which are more than twice as high 
as they were a year ago. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company has withdrawn its recent inquiry for 150 
ears. The Louisville & Nashville has placed 450 steel- 
underframe box cars and 400 steel-underframe gondolas 
with the Pressed Steel Car Company. Plates, %4 in. and 
heavier, for prompt shipment range from 3.50c. to 4c. at 
mill, and some sales have been made at 5c. and higher. 
We quote \%-in. and heavier plates for delivery at con- 
venience of the mill, which would be in four to six 
months, at 2.65c. to 2.75c., and for delivery in two to 
three months, 3.50c. to 4c., maker’s mill. Small lots of 
plates for prompt shipment have sold at 4c. to 4.50c. at 
mill. 


Sheets.—Local makers insist that weakness in prices 
of light gage black sheets reported from other sections 
does not exist here. The new demand for blue an- 
nealed, electrical and deep stamping sheets is still heavy, 
local mills being well sold up for the entire year. On 
light gage black sheets some mills can make deliveries 
in eight to ten weeks; and on galvanized, ten to twelve 
weeks. There is still trouble in getting sheet bars 
promptly, and some sheet mills usually shut down on 
Saturday each week, waiting for steel to accumulate. 
We quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 2.90c. 
to 3c.; No. 28 Bessemer black, 2.85c. to 2.90c.; open 
hearth, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 28 galvanized Bessemer stock. 
4.90c. to 5c., and open-hearth, 5c. to 5.10c., most mills 
holding for the higher prices on both grades. We quote 
Nos. 22 and 24 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. and A., 
2.70c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 29 
2.95c., and No. 30, 3c. These prices are for carload and 
larger lots, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate-—Specitications are very heavy and but 
little tin plate is available on new orders for delivery 
this year. Export inquiry is fairly heavy; one mill has 
sold 40,000 boxes at $5.25 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
On new orders tin plate from stock is bringing $4.75 to 
$5 per base box. Some of the larger mills report they 
have practically nothing to sell for this year, and are 
compelled to turn away orders from regular customers 
for additional plate. The output this year and the 
prices obtained will no doubt break all records. We 
quote small lots from stock at $4.75 to $5 per base box, 
prices depending on sizes, quantity and deliveries 
wanted. We quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $4.50 per base 
box, and 8-lb. coated ternes at $7.50 for 200 lb. and 
$7.80 for 214 lb., all f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Additional contracts for 
delivery in third quarter of this year are being placed. 
Makers report that the high prices ruling have not had 
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any effeet in cutting down orders. On small lots 
shipment at convenience of the mill, which would 
in 8 to 10 weeks, $7 to $8 is being quoted. We 
a contract for 100 tons and another for 300 tons 
third quarter at $6 per 100 lb., base. The new den 
is very heavy, and most makers are well sold up thro 
third quarter. Standard extras now ruling were gi 
on page 810 in THE IRON AGE of March 20. 

Skelp.—The demand is heavy and local mills s: 
they are sold up over the next four or five mont 
Prices are very firm, and likely to be higher. We qu 
grooved steel skelp at 2.35c. to 2.40c.; sheared 
skelp, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; grooved iron skelp, 2.70c. to 
2.80c., and sheared iron skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., all delivered 
to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Wire Products.—Intimations are that an advance 
$4 per ton on all wire products will be announced wit! 
a few days, likely to take effect May 1. Several mai 
ers of nails state that on most new orders they 
getting $2.50, base, an advance of 10c. over the regu 
price. Prices on cement coated nails have beer 
vanced 10c. per keg, or to $2.50, base. The new dema 
for wire products is heavy, jobbers and consumers try 
ing to cover as far ahead as possible before an advanc 
in prices is made. On 8d. and 10d. wire nails, the su; 
ply is not equal to the demand, and the mills are very 
much back in deliveries. Prices now in effect are as 
follows: Wire nails, $2.40; galvanized, 1 in. and longer. 
taking an advance over this price of $2, and shorte: 
than 1 in., $2.50; plain annealed wire, $2.25; galvanized 
barb wire and fence staples, $3.25; painted barb wire, 
$2.55; polished fence staples, $2.55; cement coated nails, 
$2.50, base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven wire fencing 
are now 61% per cent off list for carload lots; 60% 
per cent for 1000-rod lots and 59% per cent for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Local makers are out of the market as 
sellers, having their entire output of rods for the next 
five or six months either under contract or needed for 
their own wire mills. Quite often foreign inquiries 
come in this market for rods, but local mills do not 
quote on these, as they cannot make deliveries. A sale 
of 300 tons of open-hearth rods for fairly prompt ship- 
ment is reported at above $60 per ton. We quote Bes- 
semer, open-hearth and chain rods at nominally $60 at 
mill. 


Railroad Spikes.—New inquiry is more active. In 
addition to the roads noted in this report last week 
that are in the market for spikes, one Eastern road is 
inguiring for 30,000 to 40,000 kegs and another for 
15,000 kegs. All these inquiries are for 1917 delivery, 
but the railroads are very slow in closing, refusing to 
pay the high prices now quoted by the makers. On the 
other hand, the latter say they are not anxious to close 
so far ahead at any lower prices, as they can put the 
steel into other products for which there is an active 
demand at high prices. We quote: 


Standard railroad spikes, 44% x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.65 


to $2.7 railroad spikes, % and 7/16 in., $2.75 base; railroad 
% in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat spikes, $-.5 
base, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Rivets.—While the nominal price of structural rivets 
for some time has been $3.25 and of boiler rivets $3.55 
per 100 lb., several makers state they have been getting 
10c. per 100 lb. more, so that the new prices, effective 
from April 20, of $3.75 for structural rivets and $3.85 for 
boiler rivets, really represent an advance of $8 and not 
$10 per ton. Both foreign and domestic demand con- 
tinues heavy, and shipments of carloads and larger lots 
of rivets to South America, India and elsewhere abroad 
are frequent. Deliveries of steel to the rivet makers 
are slow, checking the output to some extent. For 
immediate shipment and on contracts up to and includ- 
ing Sept. 30, 1916, structural rivets are quoted at $3.79 
and boiler rivets at $3.85, per 100 lb., base; for fourth 
quarter of 1916, structural rivets are quoted at $4 and 
boiler rivets at $4.10, per 100 Ib., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days net, or one-half of 1 per cent for cash 
in 10 days. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Effective Thursday, Apri! 29, 
prices on nuts and bolts were again advanced from 1" 
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per cent. Makers say that still higher prices are 
» in view of the high cost of steel bars and of the 
‘that deliveries of bars from the mills are hard to 
The output is somewhat restricted for the 
reason. The demand, both domestic and export, 
avy. Shipments into New England are now going 
ard freely. The new discounts, which makers state 
for prompt acceptance only, are as follows, de- 
ed in lots of 300 lb. or more where the actual 
cht’ rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., with 

ms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 
i.ge bolts, small, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 5 per cent; 

it thread, 50 and 5; large, 40 and 5 

hine bolts, h.p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 
ent: small, cut thread, 50 and 10; large, 40, 10 and 5. 
hine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, small, 50 per cent; large, 


lt 
I 


bolts, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; bolt ends, with h.p. 
0 and 5 per cent; with c.p. nuts, 35 and 10. Rough 
ts, 20 Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 60 


rged set serews and tap bolts, 15 per cent. Cup and 
point set screws, case hardened, 60. Square and hexa- 

ead cap serews, 55. Flat, button, round or fillister head 
ews, 3 

its, h.p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex., $2.90 

p.c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.60 off; hex., $3 off; 
shed hex., 60 and 10 per cent.; finished and case 

ned, 60 and 10 


‘ivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 10 


Shafting.—Prices have again been advanced $5 per 
ton, three or four local makers now quoting at 15 per 
cent off minimum for carloads and larger lots. On 
smal] lots 10 per cent off, and, in a few cases, base 
prices are quoted. Local makers of shafting are prac- 
tically sold out for remainder of this year, and premi- 
ums are being offered for small lots for spot shipment. 
We quote cold-rolled shafting at 15 per cent off in car- 
loads and 10 per cent in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Steel bar mills are practically 
sold up for the remainder of the year, but one or two 
mills have a limited amount to sell for delivery in third 
and fourth quarters. On these deliveries 2.50c. to 


2.75. is quoted, but on small lots for prompt shipment 
is high as 3.25e. at mill is quoted. Mills rolling iron 
ars report the new demand very active and prices firm, 
some makers refusing to sell for delivery more than 
60 days ahead. Large export inquiries for steel rounds 
still come to this market, but, aside from one contract 
iken several weeks ago, inquiries are being turned 
lown, as the mills cannot make the deliveries wanted. 
We quote steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.75c. for delivery in 
third and fourth quarters, and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery 
second quarter. From warehouse stock 3.25c. and up 
.50c. is quoted. We quote common iron bars at 
2.50e. to 2.60c., and railroad test bars at 2.60c. to 2.70c. 


YT 


Hoops and Bands.—Nominal prices on steel hoops 
2.75e. and on steel bands 2.60c. to 2.75c. for such 
veries as the mills could make, which would be in 
or five months. For fairly prompt shipment, steel 
are held at 3c. and bands at 2.75c. to 3c., at mill. 


Merchant Steel—Mills have their output for re- 
nder of this year practically sold up, and, in spite 
eavy output, are back in deliveries 10 to 12 weeks 
nger. On small lots for delivery at convenience 
mill, which would be in four to six months or 

, prices are about as follows: Iron finished tire, 

‘2 in. and larger, 2.35¢., base; under % x 1% in., 
planished tire, 2.55¢.; channel tire, % to % and 
.85¢c. to 2.95¢.; 1% in. and larger, 3.25c.; toe 
Joe. to 3.05¢., base; flat sleigh shoe, 2.70c.; con- 

nd convex, 2.75¢.; eutter shoe, tapered or bent, 
5.35¢.; spring steel, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; machinery 
ooth finish, 2.75¢. 


'Nrought Pipe.—The advance on April 15 of $2 per 

! country goods has been followed by heavy 

in black and galvanized iron and steel pipe, 

from April 21. On steel pipe the advance is 
on butt black; $6 butt galvanized; $6 on lap 
e, 2 to 6-in.; $8 on galvanized 2 to 6-in.; $4 on 
. pipe, 7 to 12-in., and $6 on galvanized 7 to 
) varge O. D. pipe is put up $10 per ton. Line 
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pipe is advanced $2 to $4 per ton. On black and gal- 
vanized iron pipe the advances are much heavier, 
ranging from,$8 on most sizes to as much as $22 per 
ton on a few. On some sizes of steel pipe several 
makers have advanced prices more heavily than noted 
above, these makers evidently asking premiums on 
such sizes. Manufacturers report the demand abnor- 
mally heavy and say their output is sold up for the 
next three months or longer. Several have entered 
three times as much business in pipe so far this year 
as in the same period last year. The new discounts 
will be found on another page of this issue. 


Boiler Tubes.—Nearly all makers state that on loco- 
motive and merchant tubes they are sold up for prac- 
tically the remainder of the year. Most large con- 
sumers covered some time ago through second and 
third quarters, and some are covered through the en- 
tire year. Premiums on early deliveries on both iron 
and steel boiler tubes are said to be easily obtainable 
when a mill can make the shipment desired. Discounts 
on iron and steel boiler tubes are given on another 
page. 


Carwheels.—The two local makers of carwheels are 
filled up for this year and are not quoting on new orders 
except for delivery in first quarter and first half of 1917. 
We quote 33-in. freight carwheels in lots of 1000 or more 
at $18; 33-in. tender wheels, $22: 36-in. passenger or 
tender wheels, $26. These prices are based on a 10-in. 
diameter hub, 50c. extra being charged for 11-in., all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—Large consumers have all the scrap 
they will need for some time and are out of the market. 
Dealers are not trying to press sales, believing prices 
will be better soon, and the result is the local scrap mar- 
ket is not active. Prices on nearly all grades have gone 
off from 50c. to 75c. per ton. An embargo on scrap rout 
ed to the Allegheny Steel Company at Brackenridge, 
Pa., has been declared. Some dealers believe that the 
leading interest will come in the market before long for 
a large lot of scrap, and if this proves to be true prices 
would very quickly be higher. The new demand for bor- 
ings and turnings for blast furnace use has fallen off very 
much, and prices are lower. We note sales of 2000 tons 
of selected heavy steel scrap at $17.50, delivered Youngs- 
town, also 800 te 1000 tons of turnings at $10.25 and 
$10.35, 300 tons of cast scrap at $16.25, 400 tons at 
$16,50, also 250 tons of low phosphorus scrap at $20.50. 
Dealers quote for delivery in the Pittsburgh and near-by 
districts that take the same rates of freight, per gross 
ton, as follows: 

Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 


ville, Follansbee, srackenridge, 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland 


and 
Pittsburgh, delivered .... sec nw c@ht.20 tO $17.50 
EO a on 16.25to 16.50 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 


Franklin, Pa ; im ; 17.50to 17.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 15.50to 15.7 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ milis, Pittsburgh 

GEeereet 5. cS Se es i - 13.75 to 14.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap .. 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock.. 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad grate bars ws nid 12.50to 12.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock .... 20.50 
Iron car axles .. 7 : ... 26.50to 27.00 
Steel car axles ees ; --- 26.00to 26.50 
Locomotive axles, steel ‘ ... 29.00to 29.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap ; 15.50 to 15.75 
Machine shop turnings ‘ 19.25to 10.50 
Old carwheels ee ; - 15.00to 15.2 
Cast-iron borings ‘ 1m25 to 10.50 

*Sheet bar crop ends.. 1944 ae 7 | 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.50to 20.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings .. 13.50to 13.7 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 14.50to 14.7 


*Shipping point 


Coke.—The slump in prices and demand continues, 
and coke is being offered at the lowest prices reached 
for a very long time. There is no demand for prompt 
furnace coke and best grades are offered at $2 to $2.25 
per net ton at oven. Blast furnaces that were on the 
point of negotiating recently for coke for last half 
of the year delivery have pulled out, and producers are 
not trying to make contracts under present unfavorable 
conditions. While $2.50 is quoted on contracts, fur- 
naces refuse to pay this price and say they will wait. 
We now quote best grades of furnace coke for prompt 


as 
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shipment at $2 to $225, and on contracts 
$2.50 per net ton at even. We quote best. grades of 
72-hr. foundry coke at $3 to $3.25 for prompt ‘shipment, ., 
and from $3.25 to $3.30 on cantracts. The Connellsville :- 
Courier gives the outywt of coke in the Gonnelisville:- 
region for the week eraded April 15 as 462,920 net tons> 
a decrease over the previous week of 2744#itons. 


from $2.40 to: 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1916.-—« Ry Wire.) 

A phase of the policy ef the mills with respect t@ 

rails is indicated in the declining last. week of offers: 
aggregating 200,000 tons at Chicago and 100,000 tonssats 
Pueblo, notwithstanding some of this; business is ir 
tended to provide for specific railroad vyark. Appareatlyy 
it is not proposed that mere than nor mal requirements; 
shall be covered at the lawer price. “Cie-plates hawe 
sold at $50 per ton and light rails are advanced im 
the West $2 per ton. The situation in. -ehich car: Imijié- 
ers find themselves as thre result of the special com- 
ditions which have operated against them is partice- 
larly interesting. Their operations are at.a rate scareel y 
exceeding 60 per cent, and it is «vem possible that a 
continuance of the present deadlock wall res.ult im com- 
plete shutdowns of car plants in tie.last half of the 
year. The curtailment. of investrnens: building -already 
commented upon is increasingly in evidence. Méll sales 
of finished :steel predmcts in gy2neral continue in ex- 
cess of shipments from week to wee's-but analysis shows 
tthat bookings :are of two extreme &inds-—the wery large 
tonnages, as mails, and the smal! orders for quantities 
up to 200 tons. There is a marijed dearth ef’ business 
of intermediate size. The advanye in thr: pyice.of belts 
‘announced last week is yvenerakly associated with the 
pendency of implement contracts and doulitless will be 
followed by @ closing of that busines;s oy the basis; of 
the previous schedule of prices. F’remium business 
recently placed has included@; a number of orders from 
dron and steel jobbers wh appear ta be sparing no 
‘effort te maintain. their stewks to meet the requirements 
of immedmte shipments. Yhe pig-iirom market is resting 
none tow easily. In the Seuth the preducers’ position is 
far from strong, and it % not yet apparent to what extent 
the Northern market gay be affected by that weakness. 
‘The Northern furnaces are cornfoytably salé up through 
the year, with a chance for a decidedly stronger po- 
sition in the evens of a buying: movement in steel- 
making iron. Sexythern iron bas sold fe first quarter 
delivery 1917 at $16.25, Birmingham. 


(By Muil) 


Pig Ixgn—-Inquiry for Southern iron for 1917 de- 
livery ade its appearance last week, and the furnaces 
have ‘ndieated their willingness to consider such busi. 
ness ‘by quoting prices ranging from $16 to $16.58, 
Bigmingham. A large implement interest is prominent 
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<v@atuate im that direction. Te: -advanci 

' , ° » RC) : th 
‘q@tation for basic iron to a minimum. of $19.50 + sean 
‘of the furnace interests may. bé taken as. i 


something ef what is anticipated... A third fy, ; s 
this district. is added to the -list of -probabilitic. sie 
early relining. For Lake Superior charcoa] a 


quote delivery priees at Chicago to include a 
rate of $1.19. Tha following quetations.are fo. . 
livered at consumers’ yaras, except wis, -  .)' 0" de- 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which'S"! 
f.o.b., furnace, and do not igclude a switching . 
averaging 50c. per ton: 


Lake Syperior charcoal, Nos. 2 
Lake Superior charcoal, Na 1 
Lake Syperior charcoal, No. 6 and Scetch... 
Northern coke foundry, No. ia 3 sak 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2..... 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3.......... E 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’drwand 1 soft. $19.50 to 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 19.00 to 
Malleable Bessemer ; 

Basic a6enneune ves 

a eer re err te 
Silvery, 5 per cent 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, 1Ww per cent 


Wwitelsaee' snes heres: « 
34.00 to 


Rails and Track Supphies.—The, natural desire of the 
railroads to get under the tent with as liberal a pro 
vision for their rail requirements as possible, prior t 
the imposition of the higher price, was further mani- 
fested in heavy inquiry last week, Reports from Co 
rado state that offers, totaling. 100,000 tons for 197 
delivery were declined by the Pueblo mill, while at 
Chicago unsuccessful; efforts were made to have at least 
double that amount, placed on the books, some of it. for 
delivery as far ahead as 1918; While most of this in- 
quiry represented, merely the. desire to cover require. 
ments, some of it, particularly one lot of 75,00 tons, is 
desired for specific extensign work. Contracting for 
track fastenings; has been continued, A purchase of 
1800 tons of iran tie-plates; at $50 per ton, the seller 
taking railroad, scrap at $20 per ton in_ exchange, is 
noted. The Western market for light rajls, whieh has 
been consistently behind. conditions preyailing in the 
East, is strengthening and an advance. of $2. per ton is 
announced, We have revised our quotations as follows: 
Standard rajlroad spikes, 2.75c., base; track belts with 
square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.50c., base, all in, cartoad lot 
Chicago; tie-plates, $4, f.o.b. mill, net tom; standard 
section, Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25¢. to, LATY%c., base; 
open hearth, 1.34c. te 1.56%c.;. light rails, 25 to 49, 
1.80c,; 16 to 20 Ib., 2.85c.; 122 Ib., 1.900; 8 Ib., 1%; 
angie bars, 1.50c. te 1.75c., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—New sales of structural st 
hawe been reduced to a minimum. Though the clos 
of eontracts for fabricated steel hag mot been shut 
i@ as great an extent, practically no business ol 
ehavacter is bejag undertaken, whieh involves the nee 
sity of buying material from mill, Contracts 
last week inchude 660 tens for the Missouri Pacife Ra 
road, taken by the American Bridge Company, ¥ 
will also furnish 17@0 tons. fox the Illinois Stee! ¢ 





ee) 















‘among those who gre considering purchases so far in 
the future. The asking of a premium for first quarter 
delivery is in contrast with the quotations made by 
‘Northern furnaces on the same basis for first quarter 
-as had ruled for last half shipments. This eomparison 
‘is ‘the more interesting in view of the fye* that what- 
ever strength the pig-iron market may have or may be 
experted to develop tias its basis teast of all in the con- 
dition of Southern producers, Although Southern fur- 
naces have sold heavily enough for the first half of this 
year to reduce their stocks of regular grades of iron to 
a low point, and are even finding themselves able to 


pany plant extensiors and 50Q tens for a bridge in. 
boldt Ceunty, California. The Minneapolis glee 
Machinery Company took 450 tons for the Gat 
Smelting Company; the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
pany, 330 tons for a Chicago pumping station, an 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company, 2% tons 1 
St. Joseph Lead Company. The position of o 
vuilders is an interesting one, in that their ope 
probably do not exceed 75 per cent ef capacity ™' 
instance, and in some cases are as lew as 50 > 
Most of the car builders could offer prompt deliven 
cars were the price and availability of raw ™" 


market accumulations of off-iron at desirable prices, favorable. We quote for Chicago delivery of struct 
they are hardly delivering iron to ultimate consumers = .+4¢) from mill, 2.689c. . 
at a rate equal to production, and for the last half have lai rat sta ll 
: ae -rompt delivery requirements of s ctural Stee ad 
yet to sell a very large tonnage. Predictions of a short- ,, supplied from practically emty two sources, Le 


stocks or jobbers’ stocks. The limited demand it 
material finds warehouse stecks, in practical 
ample for the needs of a larger business than - 
quote for Chicago delivery of plain materia! fr 
stocks 3.10c. 


Plates.—While a sale of 800 tons of plates *** 
of 4c., Chicago, is noted, the average transact 
which smaller lots are involved is on the bas's -d 
Pittsburgh, and fill-in orders for quantities a 
tons, for second and third quarter delivery: ha 


1 ¢ 
taken at 3.25c. There is a sustained deman¢ ior 


age in iron find more support in the status of Northern 
producers. But even among users of Northern irons, a 
survey of the situation indicates that requirements have 
already been covered, in many instances in excess of 
normal purchases, and there remains at the same time 
no apparent inability on the part of producers to 
readily cover current inquiry for fill-in purposes. Mer- 
chant producers have been facing the possibility of a 
demand for steel-making iron, and the future course 
; of the market is largely predicted upon what may 
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in small lots for delivery within 90 days. The Pullman 
Company has taken the order of the Seaboard Air Line 
for ninety-two passenger cars. We quote for Chicago 
delivery of plates from mill on contracts 2.939c., and for 
prompt shipment 3.50c. 

Some of the recent transactions in plates at premium 
prices are evidence of the efforts jobbers are making to main- 
tain their plate stocks on a basis equal to the exceptional de- 
mand out of store. With the increasing restriction of tonnage 
available from the mills that have catered to prompt ship- 
ment demands, the business out of store may be expected to 
still further increase. We quote for Chicago delivery of 
plates out of stock 3.50c. 

Sheets.—The sheet situation presents few changes. 
Demand is largely, as it has been for a number of 
weeks, for heavy gages such as required for the auto- 
mobile trade, with a variable demand for one-pass 
sheets. We quote for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, 
No. 16 and heavier, 3.089c. to 3.189c.; box annealed, No. 
17 and higher, 3.089c. to 3.189c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
1.939c. to 5.189e. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets out of stock, mini- 
mum prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, as follows 
No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.10c. to 3.20c¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, 5.40c. to 5.50c. 

Bars.—Some business in high-carbon steel bars has 
been taken on the basis of 2.75c., but the prices on most 
of the orders taken have been lowered. For bar iron 
an occasional quotation against an inquiry for prompt 
shipment material runs above 2.35c., but orders can be 
readily placed at that price. The filling of new de- 
mands for mild steel bars is a closed question. We 
quote mill shipments, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 
minimum, 2.35c.; soft steel bars, 2.639c.;hard steel bars, 
2.50¢c. to 2.75¢.; shafting, in carloads, 25 per cent off; 
less than carloads, 20 per cent off. 


We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft steel 


bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.: reinforcing bars, 3.10c., base, 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes \& in. and over and usual 
card extras for smaller sizes; shafting 15 per cent off 
Rivets and Bolts.—Another advance in the prices of 
bolts and nuts, amounting to a cut in discounts of from 
7% to 10 per cent, is announced. The quotations to the 
implement interests for last half contracts on the basis 
of the previous schedule of prices may now be expected 
to effect a general closing of this business. The size 
and persistence of inquiry for bolts and nuts from the 
automobile trade are astonishing and seem not to be 
deterred in the least by the extremely high prices asked. 
For some of the materials for which there is now large 
inquiry in the market, the best deliveries quotable are 
eight months, as against quotations of four months’ de- 
liveries for the regular lines. Rivet prices for business 
of Western origin have not followed the full advance 
effective at Pittsburgh, and quotations of 3.50c., Chi- 
cago, still prevail. We have revised our quotations as 
follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 
50-10-5; cut thread, 50-5; larger sizes, 40-5; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, with hot pressed 
square nuts, 50-10-10; cut thread, 50-10; larger sizes, 
40-10-5; gimlet point coach screws, 60; hot pressed nuts, 
square, $2.90 off per 100 lb.; hexagon, $2.90 off. 
Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 3.50c., base, Chicago, in 


carload lots, boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 

out of store: Structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.60c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 65-5; larger 
sizes, 65; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 65; larger sizes, 
0-15 off; hot pressed nuts, square, $3.70, and hexagon, $3.80 
off per 100 Ib., lag screws, 65-10-5. 


We quote 


° 


Wire Products.—On a few wire specialties, such as 
cement coated and railroad nails, an advance in prices 
is announced this week, but for the standard products 
our previous quotations to jobbers continue in force as 
follows: Plain wire, No. 8 and coarser, base, $2.439; 
wire nails, $2.589; painted barb wire, $2.739; galvanized 
barb wire, $3.439; polished staples, $2.739; galvanized 
staples, $3.439, all Chicago. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany was the successful bidder for 1400 tons at High- 
land Park, Mich. Inquiry includes 225 tons for Antigo, 
Wis., 200 tons for North Milwaukee, Wis., 300 tons for 
Middletown, Ohio, and 200 tons for Lakewood, Ohio. 
We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: jater pipe, 
4 in., $33.50 to $34; 6 in. and larger, $30.50 to $31, with 
51 extra for class A water pipe and gas pipe. 
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Old Material.—The scrap market continues to drag, 
with a gradual softening of prices. The weakness in 
carwheels, which were sold last week as low as $13.25, 
and of machine shop turnings, the quotations for which 
are still further reduced, is particularly noticeable. 
Conditions existing among the dealers who participated 
in the sales of wrought scrap during the last movement 
appear to be such as to assist in the maintenance of the 
price of this grade of material, and it is unlikely that 
No. 1 wrought could be purchased for any less than 
$17. Recent sales of railroad scrap have not been easily 
effected, the demand being very sluggish. New offer- 
ings include 7250 tons from the Rock Island, of which 
1000 tons is made up of steel rails and 1000 tons car- 
wheels, and 3000 tons from the Burlington, with small 
lists from one or two other roads. We quote for de- 
livery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight 
and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


opt le celal 


Per Gross Ton 

Old iron rails $18.00 to $18.50 
Relaying rails 19.50to 20.50 
Old carwheels : 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling LS.00 to 18.2 

Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap 16.50 to 17.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 16.50to 17.00 
Shoveling steel - 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel axle turnings ea 11.25 to 11.7 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars $18.50 to $19.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 19.75 to 20.25 
Steel angle bars 15.75 to 16.00 
Iron car axles 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel car axles 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 15.75 to 16.00 
Cut forge 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 busheling ea as . 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 bushelinmeg ....cccees 9.75 to 10.25 
Pipes and flues ‘ ‘ o% 12.25 to 12.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers. . 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel springs gs white > as 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 11.75 to 12.25 
Boiler punchings* 7 14.00 to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 18.75 to 19.25 
Machine shop turnings 7.25 to 7.50 
Cast borings : 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 cast scrap ‘ 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.75 to 11.25 
Grate bars : ana . 11.00to 11.25 
Brake shoes .... a . 11.25to 11.60 
Railroad malleable ; 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable 11.25to 11.75 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25, 1916. 


A significant indication of the extent to which steel- 
making iron is being consumed is seen in the action 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company in entering the market 
to arrange for deliveries of basic to consumers to whom 
it had previously sold such iron. As yet no extremely 
large tonnage is involved, but the trade regards the 
situation with great interest. A Reading, Pa., pro- 
ducer and consumer, whose furnace has been out of 
blast for a couple of months, and whose stock was 
low, has purchased a round lot of gray forge. The | 
export inquiry for Bessemer and low phosphorus is | 
heavy, but some of the specifications, as well as the | 
difficult ocean freight conditions, are not conducive to 
business. Spot ferromanganese is a trifle easier, | 
although but little is offered. Coke and old material § 
are weaker. The steel situation shows but little change. 
Prices are firm in every direction, and plate and bar ” 
makers continue to turn business away. Excellent | 
results are being obtained with steel discarded in the 
process of making shell rounds. It has been found 
adaptable for forgings .and for rolling into bars and} 
rods. The Pennsylvania Steel Company took orders! 
for 24,885 tons of steel rails in the past week. 


Pig Iron.—The Bethlehem Steel Company has been| 
in the market for second quarter basic to be shipped 
to other consumers in place of the company’s own iron, 
indicating that it has need of all it can make. In one 
case 6000 tons was purchased for such delivery, the 
steel company and not the consumer to be billed. It 
is not stated what price the steel company paid, but 
it is understood that the transaction entailed a loss a 
about $3 a ton. It is believed that the company wil 
buy at least 10,000 to 12,000 tons. It has sold none fo 
last half delivery. The prices generally quoted fo 
prompt basic range from $20.50 to $21, delivered 
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although higher is asked. Two or three smal! inquiries 
are before the trade and one has been withdrawn. A 
Reading company closed in the week for a round lot 
of gray forge at a price not under $19.50 delivered. 
This grade has been more or less of a drug on the 
market, not only because of few buyers, but also 
because of an increase in its production. The recent 
irregularity in the coke supply, due to the freight con- 
gestion, has caused runs of off-iron with unpleasant 
frequency. The Reading company inquired for 10,000 
tons, but is not believed to have taken all of that quan- 
tity. The Pennsylvania Railroad closed for 600 tons 
of high manganese and 700 tons of charcoal iron, third 
quarter. Charcoal iron has continued fairly active. 
Foundry iron has been quiet, although a steady busi- 
ness has been done. Quotations are unchanged at $20.50 
to $21 for eastern Pennsylvania, some makers asking 
over $21. Virginia producers have been enabled by 
the easier freight conditions to make some delayed 
shipments into New England and elsewhere. Export 
inquiries totaling many thousands of tons are before the 
trade, but in some cases the specifications are not 
attractive, as where an exceptionally low per cent of 
phosphorus is stipulated. The bulk of the inquiries 
are for Bessemer, of which the French Government 
wants about 50,000 tons. Scotch and Italian interests 
want several thousand tons of standard low phosphorus. 
Italy also wants Bessemer. If shipping conditions were 
normal a large business could be done with foreign 
buyers, and as matters are, considerable will be done. 
Standard low phosphorus continues firm at $34 to $35, 
ns and Lebanon low phosphorus at $30 to 
$32, furnace. Sales have been confined to small lots. 
Quotations for standard brands, delivered in buyer’s 
yards, prompt shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa., No. 2 X foundry $20.50 to $21.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 plain ; . 20.25to 20.75 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry..... ; bnbitate's = eee 
Virginia, No. 2 plain i ; isace Bee 
Gray forge ee aie eS aed Seer 
Basic ‘ ; i Smee 20.50 to 21.00 
Standard low phosphorus .......... 34.00 to 35.00 


Iron Ore.—In the week ended April 22 6460 tons 
of ore arrived here, coming wholly from Cuba. 

Ferroalloys.—No radical change is reported, although 
there is some evidence of ease in the quotation for 
spot 80 per cent ferromanganese. It has been held at 
$400, seaboard, but small lots are being offered at $400, 
Pittsburgh. This material is in casks. Last quarter 
is quoted at $200, seaboard, and first half at $175, the 
taking of orders being contingent on their acceptance 
by the makers in England. Last week 666 tons of 
English 80 per cent ferromanganese arrived here. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted at $36.44, Philadelphia, 
for 10 per cent and $37.44 for 11 per cent. Contract 
ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, stands at $83 to $85, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Plates—Makers continue to quote 3.75c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 3.909c., Philadelphia. Prompt deliveries are 
almost impossible to obtain even at premium prices. 
One leading maker continues to turn business away, and 
is concentrating on the care of regular customers 
Another, whose output is more restricted in point of 
variety, is booking some third-quarter contracts. Some 
English consumers who did not specify in the time 
agreed upon when they placed their orders are some- 
what aggrieved because they cannot now get deliveries 
at the contract price. 

Bars.—The situation is as tight as ever and steel 
bars continue nominal at 2.909c., Philadelphia. Iron 
bars are unchanged at 2.659c., Philadelphia. 

Steel Rails.—In the past week the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company took orders for steel rails as follows: 
Virginian Railway, 8000 tons; Western Maryland, 2000 
tons; Jacksonville Terminal, 3000 tons; Chesapeake 
Ohio, 10,000 tons; Springfield Street Railway and Wor- 
cester Consolidated Railway (jointly), 1400 tons, and 
Berkshire Street Railway, 485 tons. 


Structural Material.—Bids are in for 600 tons of 
steel required for the Stotesbury residence in this city. 
Another local proposition, but one which has not been 
entirely formulated, is a building for the Colonial Trust 
Company, Thirteenth and Market streets. It is in the 


hands of a New York architect. The bulk of bus 
consists of miscellaneous small propositions, 
work, etc. The quotation is strong at 3c., Pitts! 
or 3.159c., Philadelphia. 

Billets.—Steel discarded (not rejected) in the p 
of making shell rounds is being found most accep 
by some makers of forgings, also for rolling 
smaller diameters and squares. It is sold as bill 
prices ranging from $60 to $70 per ton. Althoug! 
carbon content runs from 35 to 45 per cent, %-i: 
%-in. rounds and squares have been bent fiat, 
without fracture. Labor trouble at a rolling mil 
also been the cause of some prompt billets appea 
in the market. Open-hearth rerolling billets ar 
changed at $50 to $55, and forging steel at $65 to 870 





Sheets.—The demand continues good and price: 
firm at 3.909¢c. to 4.159¢c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 
annealed. 

Coke.—The market is weak for the reason that shi, 
ments which were held up in transit are now bei 
delivered. New business has been light. Spot furna 
coke is quoted at $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton at oven, and 
contract at $2.50 to $2.75. Spot foundry is quoted at 
about $3.25 per net ton at oven, and contract at about 
$5.50. Freight rates from the principal producing dis 
tricts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe. 
$1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Deliveries are being more freely 
made and the mills are well supplied. Railroad ca: 
demurrage quickly mounts up and no time is lost i 
unloading cars, all of which has caused mill stocks to 
grow. Prices show a lower tendency quite generally 
Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, 
covering eastern Pennsylvania, and taking freight rates 
from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel............ $17.50 to $18.00 
Old steel rails, reroiling.. ....i< ska sx 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 22.50to 23.25 
UG MUOGl ORI. ik ies tcc cPeea wees 26.00 to 27.00 
ee ROR DUNG, oi oko hk eee 28.00 to 29.00 
CONOR. OO OP no iia ig eas domenica 20.00 to 20.50 
Je GREG cos 05n.5.64.0 oak Cee eta 17.00 to 17.50 
NO. 1 reliroed WOU... . .vscceri doe 23.00 to 23.50 
VUTOURMCHAINOR: THO, i. i kon dca cee de ce 14.50 to 15.00 
eth, 5 SC EO. scat ese cen eee ais 15.25 to 15.75 
SURES SO OY oe ota & axe kee 15,25 to 15.7 
No, 2 busheling ; iG RAE ete ae aad Oe 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Sy TUPI. ck cw dees Jaws 10.00 to 106.50 
Cast DOFING@S ....0> eres ere 11.00 to 11.50 
Cs I FU de ane eo 17.50 to 18.00 
Grate bars, raslroad.....ciecceseser 13.50to 14.00 
Stove plate .... ois wesw? eb One ae ee 13.50to 14.00 
TUMSEPOG WO RES an ws cae bantlaw.cenar 14.50 to 15.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 25, 1916. 


Pig lron.—Sales for the week have aggregated be- 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 tons, for a variety of grades 
and extended deliveries. It is said that no part of the 
heavy tonnage placed is export business, for which 
inquiry was reported last week. The American Ra- 
diator Company, which has been negotiating for 30,000 
to 35,000 tons of foundry iron, has placed a portion of 
its requirements with Buffalo producers this week, in- 
cluded in the total sales above mentioned. There still 
remains unfilled inquiry for about 25,000 tons from 
other melters, principally for foundry. The total of 
orders reported above closely approaches the satura- 
tion point of Buffalo district furnace productive ¢a- 
pacity to the end of the year. In some instances fur- 
naces have already been obliged to decline ren claw: 
orders on account of their sold-up condition to the end 
of the year. One or two selling interests have stiffened 
to a minimum of $19 for any grade. We quote as fol- 


lows for current and last half delivery, f.o.b. furnace, 
Buffalo: 





PO 3 DOMME: 6 as s@inks eo eee ore $19.50 to $20.0 

No. 2 X foundry skid 0 uce eee. ea 19.00 to 19.9" 
See areas a 18.75 to 19.0 

No. 3 foundry i 5S lenis cer ete Penna 18.75 to 19.00 
NOT BOGGS ocwas ccd Sean oe nakaeaeee 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable 5 a ee be Deke eS ee 19.00 to 20.00 
SEL ania ne -0.6'0:059 0,05 KS we eee ee 19.50 to 20.00 


TOO 555 o one wk ce ee eee 21.00 to 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There has apparently been 
little new buying during the week, most mills having 
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oked space for taking on new business, having 
ng to sell up to the end of the year. The Ameri- 
Bridge Company has the contract for 4000 tons of 
tural steel for the 22-story Statler Hotel at St. 


Old Material_—With the exception of wrought scrap, 
vhich there is good inquiry, the demand continues 
t. It is apparently the policy of consumers to hold 
placing orders, except at reduced prices. Dealers, 
ever, are maintaining the present price list level 
ept that in a few instances concessions have been 
le on small lots on cars that had to be moved. They 
fer to keep material in stock to selling at conces- 

Embargoes at different points are still in ef- 
_which has a tendency to stagnate trade. We con- 
1e last week’s schedule of dealers’ asking prices as 
ows, per gross ton, f.o.b., Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel ......... . $17.50 to $18.00 
ow phosphorus steel ......... --+- 21.00to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap........ 19.00to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 
crap 2.0.0 ee hae cmsancass See 6.50 
Old steel axles wears Te eee 24,00to 24.50 
(id iron axles . ia ocecees S4,00tO 24.50 
Old cCarwieeie: ca< vines 00a > wie 15.25 to 15.75 
tailroad malleable sa vesnecne sc Ree ae 3606 
Machine shop turnings ; ' 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy axle turnings sbbte tee 2 .. 12.50to 13.00 
Cc] Cock ROE: ccc kin ceeouewen §$.25to 9.75 
(ld iron rails iat he ie dae ee 18.00 to 18.50 
comotive grate bars ..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate (net ton)... Tercrrr re 12.00 
Wrought pipe .. Baba ae ne Bes 14.00to 14.50 
Bundled sheet scrap 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1. REE once cee ee cea Cons 15.00 to 15.50 
” busheling 12.00to 12.50 
B dled tin scrap 15-00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 26, 1916.— (By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—It is reported, but not yet definitely con- 
firmed, that the bulk of Northern resale iron that has 
been available at $18.50, Ironton basis, for this year’s 
shipment, is now out of the way. The furnace price is 
firm at $19, and a few late contracts have been made 
at this figure, although for small amounts. An In- 
liana melter bought 400 tons for fourth quarter de- 
very. Although $20, Ironton, is quoted for shipment 

the first half of next year, $19 can be done, as some 

the producers in that district are willing to take on 
me back log orders for that delivery. Southern No. 
foundry is quoted at $15, Birmingham basis, for de- 
very up to July 1. Rumors have been circulated that 
few contracts have been accepted at the same figure 
delivery through the remainder of this year, but 
these cannot to-day be substantiated, and $15.50 is 
ioted for last half shipment and from $15.50 to $16 for 


the first half of next year. One maker is holding for , 


$16.50 for that delivery. Most buyers in this vicinity 
ire fairly well supplied for this year’s wants, but a few 
' them will have to come in the market soon for suffi- 
ient iron to run them through the last half. The Ohio 
ery irons are quoted at $29 at furnace for 8 per 
nt silicon, but the former price of $27 can still be 
ne. No general inquiries for silicon iron are out, 
d sales are limited to carload quantities. Basic and 
eable are both quiet but firm. Generally speaking, 
market lacks snap, and neither buyers nor sellers 
naking any strenuous efforts just now to change 
tuation. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from 
ngham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. 
nati, as follows: 


coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft.$18.40 to $18.90 
coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 17.90to 18.40 


ern coke, No. 3 foundry.. ..... 17.40to 17.90 
No. © Some. sé inctiw on sek 16.90 to 17.40 

erat Te os «ake cus «+e» 16.40to 16.90 
very, 8 per cent silicon....... 28.26to 28.76 
hern Ohio coke, No. 1........ aloreika @3: eee eee 
rn OBio Onmte,. 9G Be ie cee s <teanass -- 20.26 
Ohio coke, No. 3 pe ee ee eee 19.76 
Ohio malleable Bessemer.......... 20.26 
Northern .schsave cee ea (46s eee 20.26 
Superior charcoal .........se. 21.20to 22.20 


Southern carwheel 25.40 to 25.90 


(By Mail) 

‘ke.—Prices on spot coke are soft. Connellsville 
oke can be bought at $2.25 or lower, but $2.50 
ton at oven is the average figure quoted here. 

Connellsville furnace coke ranges from $2.50 
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to $2.75. Foundry grades are around $3.50 to $3.75 for 
either prompt or future shipment, although a few 
brands are still held as high as $4. Prices in the Wise 
County and Pocahontas districts are practically the 
same, but New River foundry coke is bringing a pre- 
mium of 25c. to 50c. per ton. Very little business is 
reported in either furnace or foundry coke, and none of 
importance is in sight. 

Finished Material.—The demand for reinforcing con- 
crete bars and structural shapes is brisk. The present 
quotations have not yet cut off business, and the most 
serious proposition confronting the trade is that of get- 
ting prompt shipments. However, the local warehouses 
have a fairly good supply on hand and ordered, and 
other centers probably feel the effect of the shortage in 
a much greater degree. Lately the retail hardware 
dealers have placed orders for wire nails and barb wire 
to replenish stocks that were fast being depleted. We 
quote jobbers’ prices as follows: Wire nails, $2.65 per 
keg, base; barb wire, $3.50 per 100 lb.; plain steel bars, 
3.20c.; twisted steel bars, 3.35c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.; small structural shapes, 
3.20c. The near-by mills are quoting No, 28 galvanized 
sheets around 5.15c. to 5.20c., Cincinnati or Newport, 
Ky., and No. 28 black sheets from 3.15c. to 3.25c. 

Old Material.—Prices are not as firm as they were 
at this time last week, and reductions averaging about 
25c. per ton have been made on practically all grades 
of scrap. The incoming shipments are now ahead of the 
outgoing, and quite a large quantity of scrap is said to 
be available for prompt movement, but dealers are not 
disposed to pile up any further yard stocks. The mini- 
mum figures given below represent what dealers are 
willing to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio 
and Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations are dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet scrap $12 ito $13.00 
Old iron rails ; ; 16.50to 17.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up 1.75to 22.25 


Rerolling steel rails 00 
Heavy melting steel scrap 


Steel rails for melting 


15.50to 1 
14.75 to 15.25 
l ] 


14.00 to 


Pe Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought $14.00 to $14.50 
Cast borings . 6.25 to 6.75 
Steel turnings 6.25 to 6.75 
Railroad cast scrap el 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 1 machinery scrap : 13.50to 14.00 
Burnt scrap Bia S Oto 9 00 
Iron axles 20.25 to 20.75 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 17.50 to 18.00 
Pipes and flues . a 10.25 to 10.75 
Malleable and steel scrap 11.50to 12.00 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap 9.25 to 9.75 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, April 25, 1916. 


Iron Ore.—Shipments are starting off with a rush 
and the April movement will probably reach 1,000,000 
tons. The first cargo was shipped from Escanaba and 
reached Buffalo April 22. The first Lake Superior 
cargo was shipped from Ashland April 21. A large 
number of boats are now at Duluth and other Lake 
Superior ports taking on cargoes. It is not yet defi- 
nitely known whether the 10-per cent advance in wages 
announced last week by the Steel Corporation will in- 
clude employees in the mines of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, but whether the employees of the Steel Cor- 
poration’s mines will be granted this advance in addi- 
tion to one made several weeks ago will probably be 
known within a few days. Other mining companies are 
much interested in this, as, if the Steel Corporation 
raises the wages of its miners another 10 per cent, the 
advance will probably be made genera] throughout the 
mining districts. At present the labor supply is plenti- 
ful at the mines and some men are being turned away, 
the recent advance in wages having brought in con- 
siderable outside labor. Operations in open pit mines 
were started last week, the railroads furnishing a sup- 
ply of cars in order to enable the mines to get a good 
start before navigation opened. However, operations 
were seriously interfered with, particularly in the 
Mesaba district, by very severe rain storms that con- 
tinued for three days. We quote ore prices as follows, 
delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $4.45; 
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Mesaba Bessemer, $4.20; Old range non-Bessemer 
$3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.55. 

Pig Iron.—The market in this territory is quiet, but 
Cleveland agencies are taking considerable business in 
other districts. One reports sales for the week aggre- 
gating between 50,000 and 60,000 tons. Inquiries in- 
clude one for 20,000 tons of Bessemer for shipment to 
France on which a Cleveland interest has quoted $24. 
The Cleveland Furnace Company has advanced its price 
to $19.50 at furnace for No. 2 foundry, making a spread 
of $1 a ton in quotations by local producers for out of 
town shipment. The Valley price for foundry iron is 
unchanged at $18.75. The car shortage is interfering 
somewhat with shipments. Southern iron is quiet. 
Some inquiry is coming out for contracts for first half 
but these appear to be largely market feelers. We 
quote Southern iron at $15 to $15.50, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 for prompt shipment, $15.50 last half and $16 for 
first half of next year. We quote delivered Cleveland 
as follows: 


Bessemer 
Basic 


lg Sat arent Se hee aie Rais Wierda ee ee $21.95 to $22.45 


(Ritu inhi bina ek ee nn oo 0 eS bee 19.20to 19.30 


Northern No. 2 foumary. ...s2ccesees 19.30to 19.80 
Southern Now. fOUNGTY.«..ccccccves 19.00 to 19.50 
CRS TO . ov cn cae ta chen snd ehoe sh hos epee s 18.75 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent silicon........ 30.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.......... 32.00 
Coke.—The market is inactive. There is little in- 


quiry for foundry coke contracts, although some foun- 
dries have not yet covered for their last half require- 
ments. We quote standard Connellsville foundry coke 
at $3.50 per net ton at oven for shipment during the 
year from July 1, $3.50 to $3.75 for last half and $3.75 
to $4.25 for prompt shipment. Furnace coke for prompt 
shipment continues weak and is quoted around $2.25. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The expected advance in 
bolt and nut prices went into effect April 20, being 10 
to 15 per cent. Rivet prices have been advanced $10 a 
ton to 3.75c., Pittsburgh, for structural rivets and 3.85c. 
for boiler rivets for early shipment and third quarter. 
Bolt and nut makers are closing contracts for third 
quarter at the new prices. Bolt and nut discounts are 
as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, *% x 6 in., 
rolled thread, 50, 10 and 5; cut thread, 50 and 5; larger or 
longer, 40 and 5; machine bolts with h. p. nuts, *% x 4 in 
smaller and shorter, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 10; 
50 and 10: larger and longer, 40, 10 and 5; lag bolts, gimlet 
or cone point, 60; square h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.90 off 
the list: hexagon, h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.90 off; c. p. 
c. and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $2.60; hexagon nuts, 
all sizes, $3 off: cold pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
all sizes, 60 and 10. 


smaller or shorter, 


’ 


cut thread, 


Finished Iron and Steel.—New business in round lots 
is coming out in a moderate volume and the demand for 
steel from warehouses continues heavy. Warehouse 
stocks are greatly depleted, particularly in plates and 
small channels. Some additional contracts have been 
placed by agricultural implement makers for steel bars 
at 2.25c., Pittsburgh, for last half. In structural lines 
the American Bridge Company has taken 1000 tons for 
the West Ninth Street terminal warehouse in Cleveland. 
Bids will be taken this week for 3500 tons for the Bond 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, to replace the Boody House. An 
inquiry is out from the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
Youngstown, for a building for its 32-in. jobbing mill. 
Some open-hearth billets have been sold by a local mill 
at $46, Cleveland, for May and June delivery. The 
Cambria Steel Company has advanced its prices on 
forging billets to $85. The demand for plates is heavy, 
and Cleveland mills are getting considerable inquiry for 
plates for export. Local sellers quote at 3.50c. to 4c., 
Pittsburgh, for delivery in three to six weeks. The 
demand for boiler plates is moderate, Ohio boiler shops 
not being crowded with work at present. One mill is 
selling hard steel bars at 2.85c., Pittsburgh. We quote 
iron bars at 2.50c., Pittsburgh. The demand for sheets 
has increased and several Ohio mills have their output 
sold so far ahead that they are out of the market. 
Prices are very firm. We quote black sheets at 3c. to 
8.15c., Ohio mill, for No. 28; blue annealed at 3c. to 
8.10c. for No. 10, and galvanized at 5c. to 5.15c. for 
No. 28. Warehouse prices are unchanged at 3.25c. for 
steel bars and structural material, 3.65c. for plates and 
8.20c. for iron bars. 


IRON 


ago. 


are no indications of an early buying moven 
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Old Material.—The market continues du!! 
Prices generally are about 25c. a ton lower t! 
About all transactions are between dea) 
is a congestion of scrap at many of the mill: 


siderable scrap is being offered. Heavy st« 
quoted at $17 in this market, a decline of 25c. 
sales are reported as low as $16.75. Borings 
on the market and are quoted lower than turning 

quote f.o.b. Cleveland as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Old steel rails 
Old iron rails 
Steel car axles 
Heavy melting steel 


oo fo,” Ce ee eerie $13.7 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........... 
Agricultural malleable ............. 14.2 47 
OP ee ae 17.04 n 
ey a ee 13.2 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 13.25 

Per Net Ton 
LOU OAT BO <6 kb owe Sess Owe ode he es $23.00 1 
CG Gee: Onc ca who Ra awe 7.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 7.751 
INO: 2: SU. ob wiaratavhw oe bee aks 14.00 ¢t 
No. 12 railroad wrought... .. scescssss 17.00 te 
Pk Uk GREE aeds cena Sek ceed Oe eae 14.00 to 
RRGMIFOOG SYAte DATE «oo cc i ccucaciaca 11.75 t 
ene SRSe iawn war sud +08 eels 11.2 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 24, 191) 

Pig Iron.—The sales of the week include one of 20 
tons of malleable, one of 500 tons of Lake Superig 
charcoal iron and quite a number of 300 tons and under 


One very large inquiry is outstanding at this writing 


















30,000 tons of basic, half Northern and half Southern 
Prices have been well held and are firmer. On ferr. 
manganese one quotation for about 1000 Ib. was on the 
basis of $500 per ton. 

Coke.—Practically no business of consequence is 
ported. A carload of beehive product was sold ona 
basis of $5 per ton, Connellsville, to meet urgent needs 


Old Material_—The scrap market softened under tk 
pressure of railroad material recently put out. This has 
been especially true of steel. On rolling mill grades 
the prices have been better held. Mills are in a waiting 
mood, and railroads are inclined to sell at somewhs 
reduced prices under the conditions existing. Lists wt 
include 1500 tons from the Terminal Railroad Assoc 
tion and 4000 tons from the Chicago, Burlington ¢ 
Quincy. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumer 
works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Je SO: WEIR 3 sci wiskiede saawewens $17.00 to 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........... 17.00 t 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50 t 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

an rere yee 22.00 to 
COR CUPWOON .isciscnvasccke cane 12.75 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

SONG ss i de ke veh erereiccwrseness 16.00 te 
Heavy shoveling steel ......... 08: 14.25 to 


Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.50 to 


SUMO Geet OUTED 2 is ket cev cae ees 10.25 to 
Per Net Ton 
ian snes: DORE ice catdsadowerias $16.00 to $f 
eee) Rete BAN sock ia tiswcees=ave 13.50to 14 
a. ee ee Ae Se 23.50 to 24." 
Steel Car ARlEW 2... cceccscevecscnes 25.50to « 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 19.25 to }° 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........- 16.00 to 1° 
No. 2-ratirond Wrougnt ...cccsecess 15.75t ° 
ow Te a er ee 15.50 te 
Steel couplers and knuckles........ 14.2 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, = 
oo a ee ee ec 18.7 
NO. 1 Geabet “FORMS wiccccccedwewes 12.00 t 


Cast DOCU ain scic ve s¥ecwe ne ahnax Oe $.00 to 


No. 1 busheling ........scesevesees 13.5¢ 

No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 9.20 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap.........+- 12.00 to 
Stove piate and light cast scrap.... 9.00% 
tailroad malleable .......ccecveses 11.20 t 
Agricultural malleable .........+-+. 10.2 

Pines O8d MMOS ov cs csncstassevvss 10.50 t 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap...... 9.75 to 
Railroad grate bare ...ccecccccees 9.00 to 
Machine shop turnings ........«.++-+: 8.79 to 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications on co" 
have been free, but little new business has ape 
owing chiefly to deferred deliveries. The vow 
reported to have decided not to place its rece"? 
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posed order for locomotives, because of the high prices 
asked for the deliveries wanted. Movement out of 
warehouse has been very free at the following prices: 
Soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 3.10c.; structural ma- 
terial, 3.15¢.; tank plates, 3.55¢.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 
2.30¢c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 5.50c. 
On both black and galvanized sheets 10c. lower is quoted 
for orders in excess of 25 bundles. 





Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 24, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—The largest reported transaction is a sale 
of 4500 tons to an Eastern dealer at $15, spot delivery. 
A lot of 1000 tons of mixed grades for second half 
delivery brought $15.50. Several small lots for spot 
delivery went at $15.50 and high manganese and high 
silicon iron at $16 and $17. The leading interest is 
quoting $15 and $15.50 for spot and second half No. 2 
foundry. The inquiry for basic metal is rather brisk, 
and, while it is still quoted on a basis of No. 2 foundry, 
advances are expected in the near future. The Wood- 
ward Iron Company and the Alabama Company are in 
the market only in a limited way and the Central Coal 
& Iron Company has declined to make any quotations 
for the second half. If a small amount of resale iron 
has changed hands under market quotations, no furnace 
iron apparently has been thus sold. The increase in 
producing capacity expected in the second half of the 
year from the new Sloss-Sheffield furnaces and those of 
the Alabama and Woodstock companies may not ma- 
terialize until late in the year owing to the delay in re- 
ceiving machinery. For that reason none of these com- 
panies will say when these stacks will start. However, 
the Sloss-Sheffield will soon have another City furnace 
in blast, giving it six active stacks. The Vanderbilt 
stack of the Woodward Iron Company is to come in 
prior to July 1, but No. 1 will go out for repairs. It is 
clearly indicated that the Woodward Company has 
orders for basic on hand sufficient to keep its 400-ton 
stack going indefinitely after it starts on basic in July. 
We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces, as follows: 


VG. 3 SOU OI COE ck cits evudews $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 2 foundry and soft.....cccccces 15.00 to 15.50 
Re; 2 Oe 2b wa eh eest oGhbeewe 14.50to 15.00 
Ne. 2 De .acenat Westaedescewe 14.25to 14.75 
Gray CAR bcd beak at ies eens Weeen 14.00 to 14.50 
Basic ike e-Wd bia Op ae eae oer ae 15.00 to 15.50 
CHMIOGE | cs seenn sd eondan een eeras 22.50to 23.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Shop operations are based on such 
a continuous run of business that steadiness is the rule. 
The situation in the Anniston soil pipe field has im- 
proved with the granting of some wage increases, and 
it looks as if the end of the labor trouble there was in 
sight. Water and gas pipe foundries are busy. The 
South American water pipe business booked and in sight 
for Birmingham makers is believed to be over 20,000 
tons. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as 
follows: 4-in., $29; 6-in. and upward, $25, with $1 
added for gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths. One interest 
quotes $1 per ton above these prices, based, it is stated, 
on a stronger demand. 


Old Material.—Dealers have moved a great deal of 
scrap the last few weeks and there are few yards with 
a large accumulation. Steel scrap is strong, but cast, 
owing to the large quantity offered, is not quite so 
active and has eased off somewhat. Several changes 
were made in quotations this week, but generally the 
scrap market is more inclined to stability than in some 


time. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 


Cae GO RE Sie i cccccucedpieues $18.00 to $19.00 
Old SNE SING ge oss idis ween ne .. 14.00to 14.50 
INO, 5 I occ iccacedee ...-- 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap............ ... 13.50to 14.00 
Ne. 2 QC ea ice ncsdscaanen’ 11.00 to 11.50 
ek. OU rr ae Se 10.50to 11.00 
Stoveplate and light................ 10.00 to 10.50 
OM CRI x ceed es dace’ cee es 12.00to 12.50 
TPO GL ci biGed cok nce meee 10.25 to 10.75 


Coal and Coke.—Coke is firm at the advanced prices. 
Brookwood and Yolande are selling at $4.50 per net ton, 
f.o.b. oven, with a demand that readily absorbs the 
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entire output. Furnace coke may be had at $3.25 to ; 
$3.50, but is scarce. The Southwestern and Pacific ra 
trade, as well as the trade with foundries generally, is = f 
excellent. The product of beehives started by the o 
Woodward Iron Company is for its own use, The car 3 
situation has improved. ug 


New York 6M 


New York, April 26, 1916. 

Pig lron.—Business closed in the conventional way E 
—that is, as the resuit of general inquiries by buyers ae 
and after the receipt of various bids—has been light, iz 
but as the result of negotiations with two or three 
important buyers some large contracts have been ig 
put through. Noteworthy is the buying of the Amer- +a 
ican Radiator Company for the first half of 1917 and 
for the latter part of this year. Its total purchases i 
for plants in various parts of the country range 
above 50,000 tons, and with what has been taken by he 
two other buyers it is probable the 100,000-ton mark 
has been reached in these large contracts. A New 
York railroad supply company which bought 1500 tons 
last week is still in the market for 4000 tons. In New 
England some good-sized business is pending, and a 4 
large malleable interest there is about to close for a ere 
round lot. Buffalo furnaces are now quite well sold for ve 
this year, one interest there, which has not been as free a ‘veoh 
seller in the last two months as some others, having | 9 
now booked up the greater part of its capacity for the a 
second half. The embargoes in New England having h 
been lifted, foundries are getting cumulative shipments. i 
In a few cases where the buyers are finding difficulty 
in handling so much iron in a short time furnaces have 
been asked to ease up on shipments, but as a rule the | 
users are taking in all the metal that comes, as a safe- @ 
guard against a renewal of the embargo. A consid- | 
erable hot metal transaction is reported with a New | 
York State steel company as buyer. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad bought 4600 tons from one furnace which can 7 
make ready shipments to Altoona. We quote at tide- 
water for early delivery: No.-1 foundry, $21 to $21.25; 
No. 2X, $20.50 to $20.75; No. 2 plain, $20.25 to $20.50; 
Southern iron at tidewater, $20.75 to $21 for No. 1 and | 
$20.25 to $20.50 for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. 

Ferroalloys.—The spot market for standard ferro- = 
manganese is easier and the demand is decidedly less. 
Some small lots have been sold and it is obtainable @ 
at $400, delivered. Further sales of British at $175, 9 
seaboard, for delivery in the first half of 1917 have 7 
been bringing the total sold this year for such delivery 7 
to 20,000 tons and probably more. It is reported, but 99 
not confirmed, that British alloy can be obtained for 
last half at $300, seaboard, and for last quarter at@ 
$200 and also that some 70 per cent material has been 
sold at about $167, seaboard. Most British makers, } 
however, have little to offer this side of July 1, 1917.7§ 
While the plans for increased domestic production have) 
had littie effect yet on the market, it is understood there 
are offerings at $225, seaboard, for last half. The™ 
whole situation is improved and the anxiety is much less.” 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, is quoted at $60 to $65 for™ 
last half delivery and not as high as $70 to $75, ase 
reported in some quarters. The demand for spot 
spiegeleisen is very slight, with no quotations or sale 
reported. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon market is higher 
quotations on recent contracts for the remainder of 1914 
being $86 to 88, Pittsburgh, an advance of $3 per ton’ 
The demand is very strong with deliveries on contrac 
in arrears. The low grade ferrosilicon market is strong 
and high. Ten per cent is quoted at $33 per ton, fur™ 
nace; 11 per cent at $34, and 12 per cent at $35, whild 
13 to 14 per cent material is bringing $40 a ton ané 
14 to 15 per cent, $42, furnace. The demand is active 
especially from some users of pig iron whose silico 
content is lower than normal. ‘ 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pip 
& Foundry Company has been awarded the Niagar 
Falls contract for 2423 tons of 4 to 36 in. at $32, de 
livered, for the 4-in. and $29 for the 6 to 36 in. Bid 
will be opened on a variety of lettings as follow 


hos 3 : 
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Peekskill, N. Y., April 27, on 176 tons of 6 and 12-in.; 
Holyoke, Mass., April 27, 100 tons of 6 to 10-in.; 
Peabody, Mass., May 4, on 200 tons of 6 to 12-in., and 
commissioners of the District of Columbia, May 8, on 
1495 tons of 20-in. On the Perth Amboy letting, on 
which bids were opened April 19 on about 100 tons, 
the Warren Foundry & Machine Company was low 
bidder. At Rochester, N. Y., April 19, the same com 
pany was low bidder on the entire quantity of 12,000 
tons of 37-in., but the Warren Foundry & Machine 
Company bid a slightly lower price on 6000 tons. The 
question as to whether the contract will be placed as 
a whole or divided between the two companies is ex 
pected to be decided some time to-day or to-morrow. 
Bids submitted at the same time on riveted steel pipe 
were opened, but the prices named were higher than 
on cast-iron pipe. Private buying is well sustained. 
Prices show an upward tendency, especially on flange 
pipe, but carload lots of bell and spigot, 6-in., class B 
and heavier, are still to be had at $30.50 per net ton, 
tidewater, class A and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 
per ton. 

Structural Material.—Not only does industrial plant 
work for immediate construction continue to come into 
the market without regard to the price, but there is 
a considerable number of apartment house and loft 
building projects under consideration and likely to be 
closed in the immediate future. There are probably 
fifteen such structures involving as many thousands of 
tons of steel work. The rapid advances in prices in 
recent months are shown in a number of municipal 
projects and other government work which are so slow 
in coming to the point of bidding that contractors’ fig- 
ures are considerably in excess of those of the engi- 
neers’ estimates. The trade is not concerned with the 
deterrent effect of high prices or deferred deliveries 
on general construction work. So much is in sight and 
so well occupied are the fabricating shops that the 
future is being allowed to take care of itself. Of the 
new work in the market mention may be made of the 
Ritz Realty office building, Broadway and Twenty-first 
Street, 1000 tons; a school at Portland, Me., 850 tons; 
a building for the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, New Haven, Conn., 1000 tons; an apartment 
at Madison Avenue and Seventy-second Street, 1200 
tons; a building for the Geographic Society, 155th 
Street and Broadway, 1000 tons. The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad is in the market for 1500 tons of bridge work 
in addition to the 500 tons on which bids have been 
taken and the New York Connecting Railway will re- 
quire 2000 tons of transmission poles. The awards of 
the week include 350 tons for the filter house of the 
National Sugar Refining Company to the Hedden Iron 
Construction Company; 400 tons for the Waclark Wire 
Company, Bayway, N. J., to Milliken Bros., Inc.; 400 
tons for the custom house at Wilmington, N. C., to the 
Eastern Stee] Company; 600 tons for the Traylor Engi- 
neering Company, Allentown, Pa., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Company, and 600 tons for a coal pocket for 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore to the Hedden Iron 
Construction Company. Some 300 tons for the New 
York Air Brake Company at Watertown, N. Y., is re- 
ported closed; Milliken Bros., Inc., is said to have 200 
tons for further bridge work in Cuba, and there is at 
least one 900-ton building project in New York closed, 
but the details withheld, as has been the case for some 
time in connection with much of the building work in 
New York. The Pennsylvania Steel Company is low 
on 2500 tons for the Department of Docks of New York 
for two piersheds at West Fifty-six Street and West 
Fifty-seventh Street. The advances of the week include 
$3 per ton out of warehouse and a substantial advance 
in boiler and structural rivets, at least $10 per ton 
from one mill for immediate and third quarter delivery 
and $5 still higher for delivery in fourth quarter. We 
quote plain material in ten to twelve weeks at 2.76%. 
to 3.169c., New York, and 3.25c. out of New York dis- 
trict warehouses. 

Steel Plates.—A further amount of contracting for 
third and fourth quarters, mostly for the third quarter, 
by large industrial establishments has gone on at 3.50c., 
Pittsburgh. Quite a total tonnage is involved. One of 


the Eastern plate mills is now at 4c., Pittsburgh, mini- 
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mum, but with little available for delivery thi 
It appears that the mills are at least five to six 
behind in deliveries on contracts. Pressure on th: 
for deliveries is a feature and this is a conditio: 
out heavy railroad car buying. About the o: 
contracts to report are 850 underframes for the 
ville & Nashville taken by the Pressed Steel Car 
pany and 250 more tank cars for the Union Tank 
placed with the American Car & Foundry Con 
Plates out of warehouse are $5 per ton higher, a 
quote mill shipments at 3.919c. and 4.669c., New 
for what little is available this quarter, 
warehouse, 4.25c., New York. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Railroads are showing 
sire to cover for track accessories for the year 
and meanwhile bolts and nuts have been advanced 
from 10 to 25 per cent and in one or two cases as } 
as 45 or 50 per cent. Warehouse prices for stee 
iron bars are $3 a ton higher, making these 3.25c. 
of New York warehouse. For larger lots buyers seen 
unwilling to pay above 3c. at mill, and a round lot 
steel available for bars has not yet found takers. A 
falling off in foreign inquiries is reported, and also ji) 
new inquiries. For mill shipment we quote steel bars at 
2.769¢c. to 2.919¢., New York, for deferred delivery and 
iron bars from mill at 2.669c., New York, in about tw 
and one-half months. 


i 


and 


Old Material—wWhile prices are slightly lowe 
eastern 


+ 
Pennsylvania, the decline has not been suffi- 
cient to affect the market in this vicinity. Transa 
tions are light in most classes of old material, however, 
and the outlook is not reassuring for the immediate 
future. The supply is ample of nearly every grade. 
An important exception is in the case of relaying rails, 
which are scarce and dearer, partly by reason of the 
railroads not receiving good deliveries of new rails 
from the mills and partly in sympathy with the an- 
nounced advance on new rails to take effect May 1. 
Brokers are paying about as follows to local dealers and 
producers, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap (rail 
equivalent) 


road or 


Yard heavy steel (eastern Pa. speci- 

RORRSO): ek nae hs nba caascdavaases 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails «'e & alee ake ee ewe ‘ 27.50 
Rerolling rails ae ee: . 17.25 to 17.50 
Steel car axles (for domestic use). 27.50 to 28.00 
Steel car axles (for ORpOrt) 6... ccc decmeneas 30.00 
No. 1 railroad Wreovuegnt..... ces sasenss 21.50 to 22.00 
Wrought-iron track scrap .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 yard wrournt, lODE. ».. «cesses 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 vard wrought, short. 16.00 to 16,50 
ae Ree re rer re Pree ero 6.75 to 7.00 
Cast borings (clean) bd af ot aoe 9.50to 9.75 
Machine shop turnings ‘ é1c00s pee ee ee 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 8.00 to 52 
Wrought pipe ; gs bt. «hows 13.00 to 13.5 
Cie DON «3c te» nese nae maaeee 16.00 to 16.5! 
Malleable cast (railroad) .......... 12.75to 13 25 


Foundries are quite regularly taking small quant 
ties of cast scrap. Quotations to consumers are as [0 
lows, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 cast. (MACIIMGY ) sce c swe ce vens $18.00 to $15.00 
No; 3 cast (DERVT?} sede. eth bea een 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate Jesse eae oe 12.00 to 12.50 
re) notive grate bars 12.00 to 12.5! 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company is 70 years 
old. Its original charter bears the date of April 21, 
1846. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company was ‘" 
years old April 13, and is, therefore, about a week olde 
than the Lehigh Valley. Both roads are thriving ver) 
well at three-score and ten. A small part of the Lehig! 
Valley Railroad, as it now exists, really had its start 
86 years ago, in the Beaver Meadow Railroad & Coa! 
Company, which was merged into the Lehigh Valley 
Company, July 8, 1864. Its line extended from Mauch 
Chunk to Penn Haven, thence to Beaver Meadow and 
adjoining coal mines. 


British exports of locomotives in 1915 were the 
smallest since 1912. Last year they were valued 4! 
£2,476,407, against £3,840,262 in 1914 and £2,137,19° 
in 1912. The falling off in 1915 from 1914 was pr'n- 
cipally in those made to Argentina, British India and 
Australia. 
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British Steel Market 


ysis of Export Business—American Semi- 
Finished Steel Scarce 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 26, 1916. 


<port business is paralyzed owing to the recent 
ition, but allied governments’ requirements are 
iered. Hematite iron is 140s. and tin plates are 
at 34s., while Welsh bars have sold at £13. 
semi-finished steel is nominal and only a few 

an offers are made, with business very difficult. 
tions of some products, partly nominal, are as 


W 
x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.0.b. Wales, 
Ss he last week 
pig-iron warrants, 56s. 6d 
. Sheet No. 28, export f.o.b. Liverpool, £19 15s 
pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, about 140s. compared witl 


(We h) delivered at works in Swansea Valley, 
two weeks agt 
t. f.o.b. Clyde, £18 5s 
ese, £35, nominal 


per cent, c.if., £29 compared with £27 a 


nA 


Maximum Prices Fixed for Pig lron—American 
Tin Plate Under Domestic Prices 
(By Mail) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 7, 1916.—An accentuation 
f the severe stringency which has characterized the 
ron market for some time past still exists, although 
the price tendency is very irregular. The constant 
depletion of reserve stocks of Cleveland material and 
the growing difficulty of home consumers in securing 
supplies has had an important bearing on the export 
market, the price now quoted for No. 3 Cleveland iron 
being nominally 98s. to 100s. The big advance is 
partly the result of the pressure exercised by the local 
mmittee of munitions to check exports and thus 
ct the home trade. Makers are very short of iron 
nostly unwilling to quote for forward delivery, 
the warrant market the attitude of holders is 
obdurate than ever, prices having been bid up 
without drawing sellers. The growing 
city of iron, which begins to look serious, is not 
aginary, for the shortage of labor militates against 
extension of operations by furnace owners. Prob- 
renuous efforts will be made under government 
to meet the urgent needs of allied countries, 
the placing of an embargo on exports to neutrals 
idered inevitable. The stocks were, in the last 
educed by about 25,000 tons, and are now 
sly low. The huge margin between the home 
price which remains at 82s. 6d. and that quoted 
port, indeed, speaks for itself. 

matite iron shows hardly any change, and is well 
trol, while home consumers’ needs are duly 
ted at the fixed maximum price of 122s. 6d. 
nent arrangements regarding the regulation of 
ire making themselves felt. Allied countries’ 
re having attention on the basis of about 
neutrals are virtually overlooked. The mar- 
‘rromanganese has remained unaltered though 
ire very bare of stock. Good orders have been 

next year’s shipment to America. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR PIG IRON 


+} } 


cial announcement states that maximum 
pig iron have been fixed until June 30, 1916, 
ifter until further notice. The makers may 
lelivery after June 30, 1916, on the under- 
that the fixed maximum prices ruling on the 

any month during the period of the con- 

apply to all deliveries made during that 
[he maximum prices are based upon the ab- 
sts and conditions now prevailing, and must 
ssumed to be indicative of any difference in 
1lues which may have obtained in the several 
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districts before the war, and may obtain again after 
the war. The maximum prices, all per ton net f.o.b. 
maker’s works, are: 





Hematite iron, mixed, Nos. 1, 2 nd 3, West Coast, 
£6 7s. 6d.; East Coast, Scotch and Welsh, £6 2s. 6d. Special 
quality centaining under 0.03 per cent of phosphorus and 
sulphur t6 15s 6d... and qualit es containing under 0.02 per 
cent of phosphorus and sulphur, £7 Lincolnshire pig iron, 
basic or foundry, £4 7s 6d Cleveland, mixed, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
f4 2s. 6d Northamptonsl! forge, t4 2s. 6d foundry, 
£4 5s Derbyshire, forge, £4 5s foundry i 7s. 6d North 
Staffordshire, forge, {£4 Los foundry, £4 l2s 6d basic, 
t4 15s South Staffordshire, part mine forge, £4 10s part 
mine foundry, £4 12s, 6d.; common Staffordshire, £4 5s.; all 

ne torge Lis i nine foundry, f L5s warm air forge, 
7; warm air foundr {7 10s.; special quality Lord Dudley's 
Sil s. 6a old | I Ll7s. 6d Scotch foundry 
ind forge, Nos. 3 and 4, nd lowe grades of Monkland, Dal 
mellingtor Kglinton, and Govan, l4s Nos it and 
iower grades of all other brands, £5 s. ad nad N jualit 


ll ises to b SS. Der ton above these 
STRICT GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF STEEL WORKS 


The chronic scarcity of semi-finished steel is still 
due to the ever-increasing government requirements. 
Welsh bars are practically unobtainable for near deliv- 
ery and the current quotation of £13 10s. for domestic 
consumers is nominal. British makers of billets have 
apparently nothing to offer for near months, while 
American importations are more difficult than ever 
through lack of freight facilities. 

In finished steel the execution of war contracts 
monopolizes attention, the mills operating at their ful! 
est capacity. The recent blizzard has seriously inter- 
fered with operations. The congestion is now such 
that the placing of new business is increasingly diffi 
cult, while the works are under strict government 
control. The tendency of prices is stronger than ever, 
a further advance having been enforced for steel strip, 
steel hoops and iron and steel rivets. Steel basic bars 
now stand at £18 net. 

The run of business in tin plates has been curtailed 
and prices have been soaring daily, with most makers 
holding aloof owing to the crucial question of steel. 
The fact deserves notice that American plates are 
being offered for prompt shipment to this side on the 
basis of 25s. 8d. for 112 sheets 100 lIb., c.i.f. Liverpool, 
for prompt shipment, which is much under quotations 
for the home product. 


Open-Hearth Valve Mechanism for Saving Gas 


\ valve mechanism for shutting off the gas and stack 
draft in open-hearth furnaces while reversing, and 
thus preventing loss of gas, has been patented by Louis 
N. McDonald, of Youngstown, Ohio (U. S. 1,170,301 
Feb. 1, 1916). The patentee proposes, in order to pre 
vent such losses, to connect two sliding valves in the 
flues, one to shut off the flow of gas and the other the 
stack draft during the reversing operations. These 
sliding valves are connected to the reversing valve and 
are operated with it. With both the gas inlet flue and 
the stack flue closed the gas remaining in the checker 
work will flow into the furnace during the reversing 
of the valve. Another advantage claimed is that in- 
creased pressure will accumulate behind the gas flow 
valve, which will fill the checker chamber quickly when 
the valve is opened. 


Canadian Basic Steel for Shells 


It is stated that when the question came up of 
making shells in Canada from basic steel as against 
the acid steel preferred by British government agents, 
the shell committee, in co-operation with Col. Thomas 
Cantley, president of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Company, spent $500,000 for experimental and other 
work in that company’s plant. The result, accord- 
ing to a statement by Sir Samuel Hughes in the House 
of Commons, Ottawa, Canada, was that basic steel was 
just as suitable for shells as the acid steel of the 
United States and that Canada has turned out 
800,000,000 Ib. of steel for use in shell making. 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh im carloads, effective 
from April 10, 1916, per 100 Ib.; New York, 16.9c.; 
Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 189c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; 
Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; 
Chicago, 18.9¢.; St. Lowis, 23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Or- 
leans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 65c. 
@n pkites, structural shapes, iron and steel bars, pipe 
and boiler tubes, tin plate, nails, spikes and wire. The 
foregoing rates te the Pacific coast are by rail only. 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 te 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 m. on one or both legs, % in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 


Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 


OR Ee ica cia dee kw kak i hous cote wan 10 
H-beams over 18 in. ie a a ee a i a ig or .10 
Angles over '6 in., om one or both legs.......... 10 
Angles, 3 ®. ‘on one or both legs less than 4 in. 
thick, aS ‘per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909..... .70 
Tees, Stractural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
car truck and ‘conductor rally. .........sesees .05 
Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
DP GQ, Ps Bs ROOD snc cicneawtecsees .20to .80 
Deck beams and bulb angles..........ese~esees 130 
UPN IS es has i ve cs ial 6 then A retained area .75 
Cutting %> lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. imelusive. .25 
Cuttimg to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 0 
Cutting’ © femerths, wader 1 ff... .ccccsccccacse 1.55 


No Ghyarge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
in. wide, 2.75c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 days. Follow- 
ing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 


Recttuneilar plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
factwrers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated 
Feb. 6, '1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 
106 itm. Wide and under, down to but mot including 6 in. wide, 
are ‘base. 

Fintes up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Tbh. per sa. 
ft., are eonsidered \-in. plates Plates over 72 in. wide 
must 'be-ordered 4 in. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib 
per sq. ft., to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3/16 in 
talve the price of 3/16 in. 

Aliowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gage 
er weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of 
tthe Xssociation of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras Cents per lb. 
(Gages under \4 in. to and tncluding 3/16 in.... .10 
‘Gages under 3/16 in. to and including No. 8.. 15 
Gages under No. 8 to and including No. 9..... .25 
Gages under No. $ to and including No. 10...... .30 
Gages under No. 1® tto :and including No. 12..... .40 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

DAE NE > 6k kann ete od be BO eS OSS BER ed's 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.... .20 
Blobler Wri Tw CM ook cence seie nk ce ceesasseweaes 10 
“A B. M. A.” and ordinary ‘firebox steel........ .20 
SS a eee or re ee ~~ 20 
as BN ac ace amciokurentess tcc tone eee wes - 40 
Locomotive firebox steel ..................--2--+-- -50 
Widths over 100 ‘im. up ‘to 110 in., inclusive...... 05 
Widths over 110 im. ‘up ‘to 115 in., imetusive...... .10 
Widths over 115 in. ‘up ‘to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. ‘up ‘to 125 in., inelusive...... 29 


Widths over 125 im. ‘up ‘to 130 in., inclusive...... 

Widths over 13D tim... . . 2... .0 . eee eens es eees wae 

Cutting to lemeths under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inclusive. 

Cutting to lemeths ‘unter ‘2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive. 

Cutting to lemeths ‘under ‘1 ‘ft... 

No charge for auttting ‘rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. 
and over. 





Wire Rods.—Bessemer, ‘open-hearth and chain rods, 
$60, nominally. 

Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers, effective Feb. 29: 
Fence wire, Nos. ‘0 ‘to.9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 


per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
$2.25; galvanized, $2.95. Galvanized barb wire and 


staples, $3.25; painted, $2:55. Wire nails, $2.40. Gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in.:and longer, ‘$2 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. 
Woven wire fencing, 61% per cent off list for carloads, 
60% off for 1000-rod lots, 59% off for less than 1000- 
rod lots. 

The following table gives the price per 100 lb. to re- 
tail merchants ‘on fence’ wire in tess than carloads, with 
the extras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire per 100 lb 
Nos. O0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed $2.30 *$2.35 *$2.40 $2.45 $2.60 $2.70 $2.89 $2.90 
Galvanized 3.20 3.25 3.30 3.35 3.40 3.55 3.90 4.00 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from April 21, ‘1916, on black and galvanized steel and 
iron pipe, all full weight: 


IRON 


AGE April 27, 1916 


Buit Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galvy 
%, Mand &%.... 63 301% 1‘ OGG Ts cceex 52 19 
ree 67 461, Te adhd awee Mae 53 20 
% to 3 eases eM 5014 ews oe 6 ve we 0 ee 57 33 
i MD BAG wares sce 60 38 
Lap Weld 
ee .. 65 4514 i Sewer re te 48 26 
2% to 6. 68 OER. | 1 ose sveceses 54 33 
7 2 32. 65 PSS  Lce  weanewnce nets 55 R4 
13 and 14 5314 Woe CORT EEE 57 37 
Si 1 a Aer 57 37 
o WO BR ac ae seen 6 36 
Reamed and Drifted 
1 to 3, butt 6S isl, % to 1 4, butt.. 55 ou 
OT a 63 13% aks SO wea kik 3 2( 
21% to 6, lap cn 161% Lay I scevcwe 49 27 
Be MOR. ast wene as 50 2 
2% to 4, lap.... 52 31 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
1%, 4 and & 59 35% %, %& and &... 52 29 
OM tuatercintnie BGs 64 151, -. ~enskodawwes 57 38 
¥% toll .. 68 49% 2 nee 61 40 
2 to 3 _os Oo 50%, 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Daan kee ren 63 141, RS tee ee 0 28 
2% to 4 66 17%, ae geeaneea cnet 55 34 
1% to 6. 65 1614 rrr 57 37 
4 wm 8. 61 101, Boy VO As rccsses 59 40 
9 to 12 o6 3514 Ch, OO Gyre ans 58 39 
7 ORG Biawenye ve 52 33 
ee > Eee. 47 28 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Mm . 5 381 Me! can ea ee aaa 44 26 
% to 1% 58 11%, S% to 1%... ccc 47 29 
ree 60 431, 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
2 55 Wet S86. sowentystha 44 2 
214 to 4 57 401, DB. weeegewhe se mare 44 25 
4% to 6.. . o6 3914 2M TO f.cccsecs 46 30 
7 to § 51 3014 Ce eae 45 29 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 

Cents per lb 

Nos De 3k Pen ee er ee er ae 2.85 to 2.95 

Nos. 9 to 10 Saat  ataoee . 2.90 to 3.00 

it ie & Ey” i } ee Me eee ee ee 2.95 to 3.05 

Nos. 13 and 14.....-. See aie Mtoe mat cans eee ae eke 

Mos. 15 em8 26x .idc denna cad pesdecuas ace 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 


per ton advance is charged. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Nos. 17 to 21. sad bla hse wia.eoe oo aa re ae 
Nos. 22 and 24 bie Wik ari & ol re aoe ew & ae 
Nos. 25 and 26 + c'wie we wie. Oe wa 6 5a 
No. 27 sd me'e Oars » © Sh Gael ene 
ye eee 9a) R'erbo.& how 08a eisai 
No. 29 5 gsm abc sp ae sv wa sg 
BG. BO. ko ones cbse Sie eee steeds ee 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Mos, 16 amd. Uhse< sc ica'ehs sc Soaveak vanes 4.00 to 4.25 
MO: BB. eee is Ov 2d unease e aera 4.10 to 4.35 
Nos. 1 Me ES cccdeceeudsdes cage as een 4.10 to 4.35 
Wee., 25 Ri BGs. dk cdis be Mrs on eee Sales aes 4.20 to 4.45 
ey a ek : Pr poe ta fe ae ee 4.35 to 4.60 
Moe. B2 Ga Bes v0 0s ek tek tec eee leek Oe 4.55 to 4.80 
Nos. 25 and 6 eee err 4.70 to 4.95 
Me, ST 6 ccnp boas 0 OW ne hae eae eee 4.85 to 5.10 
Ph SO peace na hee ees bieieews abe een sees 5.00 to 5.25 
PO: OD vine ced beet hee eee oe .5.15 to 5.40 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 

Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 

11% in Sea ree RO Qh oe ee we ie ee 27 
1% and 2 in ba atari 47 TS ORG 2 Ms ci kg eiewes ) 
pe Ws ek es kd ¥ so ue eee 44 S56 Th Siena eens vaewes ‘ 
21, and 2% in reer 2% and 2% in...... “ te 
3 and 3% in alien 3 and 3% in..... a 41 
3% to 4% in sia 5 ee S% to 4%. Mei cis dwvs 1S 

Se Si eos un @Oee 49 > One @ iva csase 1 
7 to 13 in ais tO 32 Wh iiarant 38 


Locomotive and 
higher prices 

1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra 

> in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


steamship special charcoal grades bring 
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[ Metal Markets 


The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
er, New York Tin, -——Lead——, -——Spelter——, 
Electro- New New St. New St. 


fom 


lytic York York Louis York Louis 


28.50 51.00 7.62% 7.50 19.00 18.75 
28.50 50.50 7.62% 7.50 18.75 18.50 
28.50 7.60 7.50 18.75 18.50 
26.60 5430 “ae 7.50 18.75 18.50 
28.50 49.75 7.50 7.37% 18.50 18.25 
28.50 49.75 7.50 7.37% 18.25 18.00 


New York, April 26, 1916. 
Copper has ceased to be active, but quotations are 
lin consumers are well supplied and the mar- 
wer. Lead is extremely dull and lower. Buyers 
show interest in spelter and it has dropped about Ic. 
\ntimony has declined under freer offerings. 


New York 


Copper.—Buying of importance, both on domestic 
eign account, is past, and the market is quiet 
igh prices continue very firm. That demand is 
; indicated by the appearance of resale metal. 
Both last week and this week prompt electrolytic has 
offered at 30.50c., full terms, without arousing 
nterest on the part of buyers. April and May elec- 
trolytic has been offered at 30c. without results. Elec- 
trolytic for delivery in August or later is available 
around 28.50c., cash, New York. Prompt Lake is nomi- 
nal at about 3le., and third quarter at about 28.75c. It 
would be difficult to find second quarter Lake. The 
London market continues strong, electrolytic being 
quoted there yesterday at £140. The exports this 
month, including yesterday, total 18,780 tons, but this 
takes no account of the vast quantity of copper which 
is going abroad in the form of munitions. 
Tin.—The uncertainty in the matter of obtaining 
shipping licenses in London continues the outstanding 
ture of the market. There is still some question 
where tin will be obtained wherewith to liquidate 
xisting contracts, and some sellers are proceeding cau- 
iously in entering commitments. Most consumers are 
well supplied and cannot be interested and, in the ab- 
nce of business, quotations are lower. Last week 
e market was inactive except for the taking of small 
Yesterday there was some improvement, two 
buyers wanting 100 tons each, and at least 200 tons was 
traded in. The spot quotation yesterday was 49.75c. 
‘he arrivals this month, including yesterday, total 
There is now afloat 5014 tons. 
Lead.—Not much is to be said of the lead market 
t that it has been dull and has shown a continuous 
ward tendency. Both the domestic and foreign de- 
and is light, especially that from abroad. Sellers are 
oking for business, but without much success as the 
nsumers have all they need and say that under the 
mstances there is no reason why they should make 
How quiet the market is may be inferred from 
that for a fairly round lot of Mexican lead 
ently came over the border, not over 6c., New 
bond, was offered. The New York quotations 
eading producer and of the independents are 
the same level at 7.50c. At St. Louis, however, 
pendent producers are asking 7.37%c. and the 
terest, 7.424ec. Altogether the market is dis- 


isy. The exports this month, including yester- 
1270 tons. 


B25 + 
- ons 


Ant mony.—Business has been quiet to the point of 
ind, with supplies more plentiful, the quota- 
rompt Chinese and Japanese has declined to 
ity paid. 

iinum.—Quotations for No. 1 virgin aluminum, 
er cent pure, are somewhat easier at 58c. to 


‘er.—The market has entered on one of the 
‘ extreme dullness which are characteristic 
The dullness is helped along by offerings 
metal by consumers as well as speculators. 

‘ tew days prices have dropped about Ic. per 
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lb., the quotations yesterday being about 18.25c., New 
York, and 18c., St. Louis. The slump in the metal is 
attributed very largely to the figures contained in the 
report of the United States Geological Survey, indicat- 
ing a tremendous increase in prospective production. 
The exports this month, including yesterday, total 2111 
tons. The St. Louis minimum for May delivery is about 
17.37%c.; for June, about 16.75c., and for third quarter, 
15.50ce. 

Old Metals.—The market is steady. 
ing prices are continued as follows: 


Dealers’ sell- 


Cents per Ib 
. 27.00 to 28.00 
. 26.00 to 27.00 
. 23.00 to 24.00 
. 16.00 to 16.50 
. 13.50 to 14.00 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire........ ‘ 
Copper, light and bottoms......... 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 


Heavy machine composition.......... 19.06 to 20.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.17.00 to 18.00 
Ce TOE 54 ax as hoa ROR ils odes Ace aeaatinen es 6.75 
ROE OO. vacowen aa see anaes ha ciliben ee 6.2 

beads onan eel Sts Eek eres 14.00 to 15.00 


APRIL 24.—The abnormally high level of metal 
prices could not have been expected to be maintained, 
and the past week brought some adjustment. Copper 
quotations, however, are still moving upward. We 
quote: Casting copper, 28c. to 28.50c.; Lake copper, 
29.50c. to 30c.; tin, carloads, 50c., and small lots, 52c.; 
lead, 7.45c. to 7.50c.; spelter, 18.375c.; sheet zinc, 25c.; 
Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; other grades, 42c. to 43c. On 
old metals we quote buying prices for less than carload 
lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 22c.; 
copper bottoms, 20c.; copper clips, 21c.; red brass, 18c.; 
yellow brass, 14c.; lead pipe, 6c.; zinc, 13.50c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 28c.; tinfoil, 38¢.; block tin pipe, 44c. 


St. Louis 

APRIL 24.—Non-ferrous metals were slightly easier 
toward the end of the past week, and closed to-day as 
follows: Lead, 8c.; spelter, 20c.; tin, 54c.; Lake cop- 
per, 30c.; electrolytic copper, 29.50c.; antimony, 48c. 
In the Joplin ore district zine blende declined about 
$5 per ton, the range being from $120 to $95, with the 
top price $125 and the average for the week’s produc- 
tion of the district $105. Calamine also declined about 
$5, the range being from $85 to $70, with an average 
for the week’s production of $76. Lead ore was $2.50 
per ton lower, selling at $100, basis of 80 per cent, with 
an average for the week of $99. On miscellaneous 
scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: 
Light brass, 10c.; heavy yellow brass, 13.50¢.; heavy 
red brass and light copper, 15.50c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 19c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 
24c.; tinfoil, 35c.; zine, 10c. 


Military Engineering Lectures in Pittsburgh 


Five lectures on military engineering are to be given 
in Pittsburgh in the Carnegie Music Hall on consecu- 
tive Wednesday evenings beginning May 3. The sub- 
jects of the lectures and the speakers are as follows: 

“The Organization and Duties of Engineer Troops,’ 
by Lieut.-Col. Francis R. Shunk, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., May 3. 

“Military Reconnaissance, Sketching and Survey- 
ing. Military Demolitions,” by Maj. P. S. Bond, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., May 10. 

“Field Fortifications and Methods of Trench War- 
fare. Siege Operations,” by Capt. C. L. Sturdevant, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., May 17. 

“Military Roads, Bridges, Fords and Ferries,” by 
Maj. J. C. Oakes, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., May 24. 

“Mobilization of Material and Industrial Resources,” 
by A. L. Humphrey, vice-president Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Pittsburgh, May 31. 

The course is open to engineers and technical men. 
Its object is to familiarize men of engineering training 
or experience with the work of military engineers and 
to point out to them the ways in which they may best 
serve the country in time of need. Those planning to 
participate should write to Elmer K. Hiles, secretary 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. The personnel of the com- 
mittee in charge of the lectures is substantially the 
same as printed in THE IRoN Ace of March 23. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
NEw York, April 26, 1916. 
The past week has been featured by a severe slump 
in prices of stocks, caused by our critical relations with 
Germany. The sharpest decline occurred on Saturday. 
On Monday some recovery occurred, as conditions then 
appeared less threatening, followed by further improve- 
ment on Tuesday. The so-called war orders stocks 
were hit the hardest. The range of prices on active 
iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last 
week to Tuesday of this week was as follow 





Allis-Chal., com 2dlo- 26% Ry. Steel Spring, 
Allis-Chal., pref... 72l%- 7 com i 
Am. Can, com 921- 58 Ry. Steel Spring 
Am. Can, pref. 109  -11114 pref . 95%- 97 
Am. Car & Fdy., Republ con $51 iy 
com . 55 = 63 Republic, pret 10734-10814 
Am. Car & Fdy., Sloss, com 17 
pret ; ; 116 -117 Sloss, pret 
Am. Loco., com H514- 70 ys ‘pe, con 1H 7% 
Am. Loco., pref..100 -1011, Pip pre 0 4 
Am. Steel Fdries. 44 - 49 \ S. Stee con 0 8 
3ald. Loco., com. 84 - 92 LU. S. Steel, pref X 
sald. Loco., pref sags Va. 1. C. & Coke { 
Beth. Steel, com 4171-439 Westge. Electric h 
Beth. Steel, pref.132 -13: AY Rad oO 
Case (J. I.), pref. 87 - SP% An Ship, co 
Colo. Fuel : 38- 421 Am. Ship, pref $8 3% 
Deere & Co., pref 93 %, Chit Pneu. Too 67 TOY 
Gen. Electric. 159 -165 Lake Sup. Cory 9 ‘ 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 36%%- 40% » Steel, pref 98 
Int. Harv. of N. J., Warwick | ( 
com 109% -111 Cruc. Steel, con 7 S44 
int. Harv. of N. J., Cruc. Steel. pref..112 
pref 118 119 Harb.-Walk. Refrac 
Int. Harv. Corp com $4 
con 71 - 72% La Belle Iror 
Lacka. Steel 65 = 72 con 
Nat. En. & Stm.. La Belle Iron, 
com 19%,- 2 pref s 
N. Y. Air Brake..125 -132 Can. Car & Fdy., 
Pitts. Steel, pref. 977%- 99 com 69 (2 
Pressed Stl., con $3 56- 1S % Carbon Steel, con fey 
Pressed Stl., pref 101 Driges-Seabur 137 142 
Midvale Stee! a” HOF 


Dividends 


The International Harvester Company of New Jersey 
regular quarterly, 1% per cent 
able June 

The International Harvester Corporation, regular quar 
terlv. 14% per cent on the preferred stock, payable June 1 
The American Brass Company, regular quarterly, 114 per 
cent, and an extra of 34% per cent, payable May 1 

The Penn Marine & Ordnance Castings Company, regular 
quarterly, $1 per share and an extra of 25c. per share, pay 
able May 1 This is the initial dividend f the 
company 


on the preferred stock. pay 


declaration of 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Company, regular quar 
terly ] 4% per cent on the preferred stock and 144 per cent on 
the common stock, payable May 1 

Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd., regular quarterly, 4 


per cent and an extra of 3 per cent on the common stock and 
regular quarterly, 1% per cent on the preferred stock, all 
payable May 1: 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, regular quarterly, 2! 
per cent, payable April 2: 

The Deminion Bridge Company, Ltd., regular quarterly) 
per cent and an extra of 2 per cent, payable May 1 

The Dominion Steel Corporation, regular quarterly, 1144 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable May 1 

The Warwick Iron & Steel Company, semi-annual, 3% 
per cent, payable May 15 

The United States Steel Corporation, regular quarterl 

4% per cent on the preferred stock, payable May 29, and 14 
per cent on the common stock, payable June 29 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, regular quar- 
terly, 14, per cent on the preferred stock, payable April 24 

The Scoville Mfg. Company, extra, 10 per cent, pavable 
May 1 This is the largest extra monthly dividend the com 
pany has ever distributed Last month an extra dividend of 
S per cent was paid, in addition to the regular quarterly divi 
dend oy; 2 per cent 


The Evans Mold & Foundry Company, Uniontown, 
Pa., has purchased four acres and is having plans drawn 
by John Harmon for a foundry and machine shop. The 
present foundry is 38 x 78 ft., and the new one will be 
40 x 100 ft. The present machine shop, 32 x 48 ft., will 
be enlarged by the new shop, which will be 35 x 100 ft., 
and will also contain the offices. Both buildings will be 
of brick and concrete, one story, and will be used for the 
manufacture of glass molds. David C. Evans is the 
proprietor. 


The L. R. Meisenhelter Machinery Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has removed from the Bourse Building to 
more commodious quarters at the corner of Fourth and 
Race streets. It makes a specialty of machine shop and 
iron and steel works equipment and precision ma- 
chinery. 
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Reclaiming High-Speed Steel 


The odds and ends of high-speed steel collected 
a given plant may be sent to the Onondaga Steel C 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., for forging into tool bits acc: 
ing to the plant’s specifications and then returned to 
owner of the high-speed steel for use again in his ma 
facturing processes. It has been estimated that 40 
cent of the high-speed steel produced is scrapped 
cause the usual shop equipment is not suited to uti 
the odd pieces, and the Onondaga company has } 
established to conduct a service business in convert 
the small pieces of steel into utilizable forms by forgi 
and by welding to alloy steel bits and all under a s) 
tem of heat treatment calculated to improve the st 
ture of the steel and its cutting value. The compa 
has established works at 1119 East Water Street, Sy 
cuse. S. S. Buckley, for five years in charge of 
sales of the tool steel] department of the Bethlehe: 
Steel Company and for a similar time previously wit 
the Haleomb Steel Company in a like capacity, 
lowing a number of years in the practical as well 
selling side of the tool steel business, is president. E. D 
Newkirk, experienced in tool-making and formerly 
the Marvin & Castler Company, Canastota, N. Y., 
secretary and treasurer. Expressed briefly, the com 
pany takes bars of unusable size, bar ends, short lath 
and planer tools, drill shanks, cutter shanks, broken ar 
worn-out milling cutters, etc., and returns this stee 
forged and heat-treated into the forms desired by th« 
owner of the steel. With high-speed steel at present 
about 22c. per ounce, and the likelihood that it will be 
a long time before high-speed steel will drop as low as 
10c. per ounce, the company feels that it has a long 
period of usefulness in this one particular. 


Tantalum in Tool Steels 


Geo. G. Blackwell Sons & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng- 
land, alloy manufacturers, are prepared to furnish fer- 
rotantalum, high in tantalum and free from carbon. 
A circular letter from the firm states that the ex- 
tremely high price and great scarcity of tungsten have 
caused the metallurgists of important steel works to 
seek for substitutes, and among these the most likely 
to give encouraging results would appear to be tan- 
talum. It belongs to the tungsten family; its atomic 
weight is similar, as also is its melting point, and it 
produces steels of extraordinary hardness. 

Several years ago a number of steel manufacturers 
experimented with tantalum, but their researches were 
necessarily confined to low-percentage tantalum steels 
because the only ferrotantalum obtainable was rather 
low in percentage and high in carbon, and consequently 
the effect of adding high percentages of tantalum 
made the steels much too high in carbon. For high 
speed tool steels the carbon is usually about 0.65 per 
cent. Therefore, for any experiments with high per- 
centage tantalum tool steels, a low carbon ferro- 
tantalum is essential, such as that produced by the 
firm above named. 


Tungsten Supplies from Portugal 


Prices of tungsten ore in Portugal advanced in 1910 
from $6.18 to $18.25 per unit, as reported by Consul! 
General W. L. Lowrie, of Lisbon, Portugal. At first 
the Portuguese Government placed an embargo on 
tungsten, but as the mineral is not used in any loca! 
industry, it was finally arranged that England, France 
and the United States receive one-third of the output. 
In some mines, taken over by an American company, 
engineers discovered molybdenite, the existence 0! 
which had not been known. 

A Boston news item states that the import business 
in Portuguese tungsten ores of Gaston, Williams « 
Wigmore, New York, in the past few months has bee! 
very heavy, its Portugal department showing gross 
importations of $3,000,000. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company’s Atlanta, 
Ga., branch will be moved to Birmingham, Ala., 0 
May 1. A suite of offices has been leased in the Jeffer- 
son County Bank Building. 
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ron and Steel Institute’s Annual Meeting 


» annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
held in London on May 4 and 5. The following 
will be presented and discussed: 


the Theory of the Corrosion of Steel,’ by L 
‘Notes on the Relations Between the Cutting Effi- 
Tool Steels and Their Brinell or Scleroscope Hard- 
J. O. Arnold: “A New Thermo-Electric Method of 
Allotropi« Other Metals,” by 
ks “Initial and Critical Cooling 
Steel,” by C. A. Edwards “The 
of Carbon and Manganese Upon the Corrosion of 


Changes in Iron or 
Temperature 


es of Chromium 


Steel by Sir Robert Hadfield and J. N. Friend 
‘periments on the Recalescence of Iron and Steel,” 
ck: “A Few Experiments on the Hardness Testing 


Steel,” by W. N 


rvstallinge 


Thomas; “Surface Tension Effects 
El 


Cement in Metals and the 


KF. ¢ Thompson 

president, Sir William Beardmore, will 

er his inaugural address and the Bessemer Gold 
for 1916 will be presented to F. W. Harbord. 

autumn meeting is announced to take place in 

don, Sept. 21 and 22, 1916. At this meeting the 

wing by-laws, proposed last fall, will be voted upon 


adoption: 


The new 


event of a state of war existing between the 
Kingdom and any other country, or state, all mem- 
members, and honorary vice-presidents who 


subjects of uch enemy country, or state, shall forth- 


be n honorary members, or 
the institute, but they shall | 

the war in the usual manner 

} 


mbers, honorary 


e eligible for 
absolute 


shall have power to remove from 


ers of the institute the name of any member, 
ordinary or honorary, for wilful contravention of 
or for ar other reason which seems to them 
uch ordinary or honorary member shall 


pon cease to be a member of the institute 


An American Handbook for Russia 


The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 609 
Broadway, New York, of which E. C. Porter is secre- 
tary, has decided to prepare for exclusive distribution 

Russia a handbook on American financial and com- 

cial conditions, containing a directory of selected 
houses. Hitherto American busi- 
firms have been unable to establish direct contact 

Russian distributors and consumers, and Russian 
have had no means of developing direct connec- 
with American business houses. The book, which 
be printed entirely in Russian, will devote a sec- 
to a concise survey of industrial and commercial! 
litions in this country. It will furnish general 
mation in regard to commercial organizations, com- 
laws and the details of the organization of 


an public utilities, railroads, mineral resources, 
nd will be of real value to the Russian business 

The publication has the official approval of the 
R an Government and will be distributed by the 
I ian-American Chamber of Commerce in Moscow 
ts branch in Petrograd. 


\ e Cal 


business 


th 


Beit Company and the Sivyer Stee! 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have surprised 
employees by giving them life insurance policies 
have been placed on the group plan. The policies 
ken out in the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
ver 300 workmen at the Chain Belt plant and 
the Sivyer foundry. Employees who have been 
€ companies more than six months and less than 
receive a $500 policy; between one year and 
rs, $750; more than two years, $1,000. The 
are paid by the companies monthly. 


Chain 


s 


tandard Screw Products Company has just 
the entire block adjoining its present plant 
ie and Warren avenues, Detroit, Mich. It is 
erect a number of modern factory buildings 
The company has contracts covering its 
'r the next 12 to 14 months and has sufficient 
hand to cover its requirements. A cash 
50 per cent, in addition to the regular 
vidend of 1 per cent, was recently paid. 


¢ 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The South Side Trust Company and David N. Carlin 


have been appointed temporary receivers for the 
Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, Pittsburgh, builder 
of rolling mill machinery and other equipment. Appli- 


cation for the receivership was filed by Harriet A. 
Carlin, executrix of the estate of William J. Carlin, 
deceased. 

H. R. Sterrett, for some years with the Standard 
Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed representative in that city of the Pittsburgh 
Pneumatic Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
riveting, chipping and sand ramming machinery, and 


has opened offices in room 202 Keystone Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

The American Steel Foundries will add anothe1 
furnace to its open-hearth steel plant at Sharon, Pa., 
making four in all, The small ingots made in this 
plant are being shipped in considerable quantity to 
Montreal, Canada, where they are machined and made 


into shell 

The Alice mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
at Roscoe, Pa., has been sold to the H. C. Il rick 
Company. The Pittsburgh Coal Company is to 
the mine this year and ship the output a 
the direction of the Frick Company. 


Coke 
work 


ording to 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Pennsylvania, has 
the Neville Island plant, 
assumed all liabilities of 


leased 

purchased all accounts and 
the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works. The and 
directors are the same as those of the Des Moines 
Bridge & Iron Works, and the business will be con 
ducted as heretofore. 


officers 


New Castle 
construction, 


The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
Pa., blast furnace and plant gen 
eral machine work, etec., is making an addition 180 ft 
to the end of its foundry, consisting of a runway 60 
ft. wide and a leanto runway about 40 ft. wide. No 
equipment will be purchased. The company i 
very busy, having orders booked for its pri 
some months to come. 


; 


steel 


new 


mducts for 


\ pig casting machine is to be added to one of the 
Hubbard furnaces of the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, recently purchased by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 

Stockholders of the American Spiral Spring Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, have re-elected directors follows: 
John Pfeil, L. L. Wolfe, William McConway, Jr., J. B 
Thomas and Rovert E. L. Bailey. 

The open-hearth steel capacity of the Hill 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, will be increased 
about 400 tons per day within a short time, as open- 
hearth furnaces Nos. 9 and 10, which have been unde: 


Brier 


erection for some time, will soon be completed. No. 9 
will be ready within a week and the other a short time 
later. These furnaces are of 100 tons capacity per 
heat. No. 8 furnace, of the same size, was started 
some time ago. 

The Carnegie Steel Company, which will build 
steel bar, hoop and band mills at McDonald, near 


Girard, Ohio, where it owned 113 acres of ground, has 
recently acquired 408 acres more. It is the intention 
of the company to found a town at McDonald and 
build homes for employees. No definite plans have 
yet been made, but lots will be sold to the employees 
at a low price and they will be assisted in building 
homes. 


The Safety Commission of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association met at dinner on Wednesday of this 
week at Chicago, following which the evening’s pro- 
gram included an address on “Fellowship” by Clarence 
H. Howard, president Commonwealth Steel Company, 
and a discussion of the “Ford Plan” by Prof. S. S. Mar- 
quis, Ford Motor Company. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Company, Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, has opened a branch sales office at 41% Citizens’ 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of Charles E. 
Newell. 
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Iroquois Iron Company Gives Option 


Interests associated with the By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration, Chicago, operating Solvay coke ovens and the 
two blast furnaces recently taken over from the Federal 
Furnace Company at South Chicago, have taken an 
option on a majority of the stock of the Iroquois Iron 
Company at a price announced to be $80 a share, the 
option running to July 1. 

The principal stockholding interest in this company, 
aside from M. Cochrane Armour and others at Chicago, 
is that of Rogers, Brown & Co., and the possible exer- 
cising of this option will release that company from an 
operating interest, as was the case in the transfer of its 
Cleveland Furnace Company holdings 
ago. 


several months 

The Iroquois Iron Company has already disposed of 
its ore properties on the Cuyuna range, the Inland Steel 
Company having taken them over about a year ago. Its 
furnace plant now consists of four stacks, two of them 
of recent erection, a third recently remodeled and en- 
larged, and the fourth under lease for the manufacture 
of ferromanganese, the four having an aggregate ca- 
pacity of about 1400 tons of pig iron daily. In the last 
several months an excellent record, both in production 
and earnings, has been made. 

The By-Product Coke Corporation is located very ad- 
vantageously with respect to both of the South Chicago 
furnace plants, the transfer of coke by barge from ovens 
to furnace having for some time been one of the 
economical features of operation. Under the arrange- 
ment suggested by the option, the iron-ore resources of 
Pickands, Mather & Co. and the sales connections of 
Pickands, Brown & Co. will be available. Rogers, Brown 
& Co. represent a number of other furnaces than the 
Iroquois in the sale of pig iron at Chicago, and upon 
this activity the option will have no bearing. 


Steam Pump Company Reorganized 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
recently organized under the laws of Virginia, was 
on Tuesday declared the successor in ownership of the 
properties of the defunct International Steam Pump 
Company, the plan of the joint reorganization com- 
mittee having become effective. 

The new company has acquired direct ownership 
of the properties owned by the International and its 
subsidiaries, with the exception of Henry R. Worthing- 
ton, of which it owns practically all of the common and 
more than 95 per cent of the preferred. Its only out- 
standing liens are $200,000 5 per cent bonds of the 
Jeanesville Iron Works and $423,400 5 per cent bonds 
of the Holly Mfg. Company. It will start business with 
$3,093,000 cash. 

All of the company’s stock has been placed under a 
voting trust, to continue for five years from April 1, 
1916. The voting trustees are Lewis L. Clarke, George 
G. Henry, Percy Jackson, R. Walter Leigh, and Charles 
H. Sabin. 


Thomas Auto Truck Company, Incorporated 


The Thomas Auto Truck Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated to manufacture Thomas auto trucks of 
%, 1, 1% and 2 tons capacity and also taxicabs. C. K. 
Thomas, identified with the motor truck industry for 
over 13 years and for three years prior to 1916 vice- 
president and general manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, New York, is president and founder 
of the company. Cloyd Marshall, formerly with the 
C. W. Hunt Company, is secretary and treasurer. The 
directors include William S. Thomas, formerly identi- 
fied with J. M. Guffey & Co., Pittsburgh; O. S. Platt, 
Platt Pattern & Machine Works, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Philip F. Donohue, who is identified with the advertis- 
ing business, and George E. Whitney, automobile en- 
gineer, Bridgeport, Conn., and formerly chief engineer 
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of the Locomobile Company of America. M. D. He 
formerly sales manager of the Federal Motor T 
Company, is sales manager of the new company, 
Walter Jones is chief engineer and superinten 
The factory and offices are located at 639-641 \ 
Fifty-first Street, New York City. The trucks and ; 
cabs are constructed of standard units furnishe: 
companies specializing in different parts. 


n 


General Chemical Buys Pulaski Foundry 


The Pulaski Foundry & Machine Company’s ; 
at Pulaski, Va., has been purchased by the Ge) 
Chemical Company of New York, which will use 
make castings and machinery for the 25 plants it 
has in operation. If this new department prov 
profitable one, the General Chemical Company wil! 
erect a much larger foundry about one-quarter 
mile away, adjoining its Pulaski chemical plant 
will do away with the one it has just acquired. 

In consequence of the deal, certain stockholders 
the Pulaski Foundry & Machine Company have orya: 
ized a new company under the same name, and wi! 
build a plant on a 5%-acre site bought from the Bertha 
Mineral Company. Robert Bunts, Jr., is president and 
treasurer of the new company, and O. C. Brewe: 
vice-president and secretary. The minimum capita 
stock is to be $25,000 and the maximum $50,000. Plans 
are in preparation by Frank Stone for a foundry, 40 
x 130 ft., and a machine shop of the same size. Ma 
chinery will be purchased immediately, so that the 
new company will have its plant ready for operatio: 
by the time it relinquishes the present one, 
Sept. 24. 


which is 


The New Timken Steel Plant 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
will shortly begin the erection of a steel plant for the 
manufacture of electric steel to supply its tubing mil! 
and for other manufacturing uses in its own plant and 
that of the Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit, 
Mich. This company at present depends on other mills 
for its supply of electric steel bars. The new plant wil! 
include two six-ton Heroult electric furnaces, a bloom- 
ing and bar mill and a large press for breaking down 
blooms. The contract for the mill equipment has beer 
placed with the Standard Engineering Company, EI! 
wood, Pa. The steel plant will occupy a building 100 x 
390 ft. and a wing 100 x 266 ft. Its erection will be 
commenced as soon as possible. 


The Industrial Arts Index, which is published in 
February, April, June, October and December of each 
year by the H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, 
N. Y., is an accumulative index to trade and enginee! 
ing journals. In it are now indexed regularly th 
contents of 80 journals devoted to engineering and 
various industries. From the same office is issued an 


annual. That for 1915, which is now ready, contains 
509 double column pages. The articles indexed cover 
a wide range of literature in the arts and sciences. 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has 
received word from the Panama Canal that a world’s 
record for one day’s dredging work was recently esta! 
lished in the Culebra cut by the Cascadas dredge, on 
of the large machines furnished by the company. 1h's 
dredge was delivered in Colon in October, 1915, and 
immediately established a record cut of 23,000 cu. yd 
in one day. A short time ago the dredge broke 's 
own record, cutting 23,305 cu. yd. in a little less tha! 
24 hr. This figures about 25 tons a minute. 





The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, is credited wit 
the unusual performance of running its —— nt of 
12 open-hearth furnaces continuously, through the 
month of March. With this large production of steel It 
was possible to operate its plate mill double tur, - 
abling the company greatly to improve its position 1 
that department of the plant. 
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|. L. Williams, president of Hickman, Williams & 
Chicago, has returned to his office in greatly im- 
ed health, after a two months’ sojourn in the South- 


ifford J. Ellis, who has for many years been sales 
iger for the Cambria Steel Company at Chicago, 
en appointed sales manager for the Midvale Steel 
pany, in charge of sales in that territory for the 
Midvale Steel Company, Cambria Steel Company and 
Worth Brothers Company in their combined relations. 
W. T. Hughes, vice-president American Stamping 
Enameling Company, and former assistant general 
manager of the company’s plants at Bellaire, Ohio, 
been appointed general manager of its new plant 
Massillon, Ohio, succeeding Maurice R. Bissell, re- 
signed. 


Charles W. Cullen, president Charles W. Cullen 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the 
emoval of the company’s offices from the Pickering 
Building to 1307 First National Bank Building. He 

a brother of James K. Cullen, president Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, and of E. S. Cullen, president 
E. S. Cullen Machinery Company, Cleveland. 


H. C. Hale and Walter G. Stephan, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have formed a corporation known as the Hale-Stephan 
‘ompany, with offices at room 500 Schofield Building. 
Mr. Hale will continue to represent the Ridgeway 
Dynamo & Engineering Company, and Mr. Stephan 
the American Engineering Company, Philadelphia, 
maker of Taylor stokers; the Vulcan Soot Cleaner 
Company, Dubois, Pa., and the Engineering Company, 
New York. 

Walter Mickelson, chief draftsman of the Kearney 
& Trecker Company, West Allis, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
resigned to become associated, May 1, with the Cleve- 
and Milling Machine Company, as chief engineer. 

Edward King, for many years president and treas- 

of the Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New 
Castle, Pa., has resigned because of ill health. He 
has been succeeded by E. W. Beadel, formerly vice- 
esident and general manager. C. L. Baldwin, who 
been secretary and purchasing agent for some 

, has been made secretary and treasurer. W. H. 
hipler is superintendent and J. K. Furst, chief engi- 


ames A. Campbell, president of the Chamber of 
mmerce of Youngstown for the past year, has notified 
it body that he will not be a candidate for re-election, 
his time is so fully taken up with his business 
interests. Mr. Campbell is president and director of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; a director 
' the Lackawanna Steel Company, Erie Railroad, First 
‘ional Bank and Dollar Savings & Trust Company 
1oungstown, Youngstown Ice Company and Central 
e Company; president of the Andrews & Hitchcock 
Company, and is actively connected with other 
‘ manufacturing interests. 

\. E. Borie, president Driggs-Seabury Ordnance 
mpany, Sharon, Pa., has been elected a director of 
nance & Trading Corporation, New York City, 
ized to transact a general liquidating business of 

of receiverships and other administrations. 


W. Hawkins, formerly with the H. Channon, 


pany, Chicago, has organized the firm of Hawkins 
ig West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., to engage 

achinery and mill supply business. 
ank S. Reitzel, at present comptroller of the 
yivania Steel Company, has been elected comp- 
of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Pa. He will assume his new duties about 


paper recounting the history of the American 
« Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa., was read 
the Lebanon County Historical Society, April 
‘apt. H. M. M. Richards, treasurer of the com- 
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pany. The company was organized for the manufac- 
ture of nuts and bolts, in which industry it was a 
pioneer, and now has large rolling mills, 4 50-ton 
open-hearth steel furnaces and two 20-ton electric 
furnaces for refining purposes, employing 4000 men at 
Reading and 3000 at Lebanon, with a payroll of $2,500,- 
000 yearly. The annual capacity of the company’s 
works is 160,000 tons, exclusive of the steel plant, and 
the annual sales run between $6,000,000 and $7,500,000. 

A. B. Todd, of the machine-tool department of the 
Eccles & Smith Company, San Francisco, is visiting 
tool manufacturers in the East. 

O. G. Smith, formerly connected with the Platt 
Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed 
district manager for the National Transit Pump & 
Machine Company, in charge of its new branch offices 
in the Marquette Building, Chicago. 

T. Rice Davis has sold out his interest in the Ver- 
milion Malleable Lron Company, Hoopeston, I!I., and has 
resigned as treasurer and general manager. C. L. 
Liebau, heretofore secretary of the company, has been 
appointed in addition acting general manager. 


Charles E. Carpenter, manager of the Allied Ma- 
chinery Company of America, who has been in Europe 
for several months, returned to New York April 20. 

Samuel McRoberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, also president of the Allied Machinery Com- 
pany of America, sailed April 22 for Petrograd, Russia, 
on business connected with the bank. 

Thomas D. Rodgers, formerly metallurgist with the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Vandegrift, 
Pa., has taken a similar position with the Philadelphia 
Roll & Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. A. Clements, in charge of railroad sales for the 
Worth Brothers Company at Chicago, has resigned to 
become vice-president of the Rome Merchant Iron Mills, 
Rome, N. Y., with offices at 30 Church Street, New 
York. 

Vernon Job, 61 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
manager of the Western office of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, is rapidly recovering from a se- 
vere case of appendicitis. 
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T. Kirk ParrisH, Richmond, Va., died April 10 in a 
local hospital after an illness of several months, aged 
55 years. He was born in Lynchburg, Va., but had 
been actively identified with the business and social 
life of Richmond for many years. He was graduated 
from the University of Virginia and immediately after- 
ward became connected with manufacturing interests. 
At the time of his death he was am officer of the Rich- 
mond Foundry & Mfg. Company and also held respon- 
sible positions with other manufacturing concerns. He 
leaves his widow, two sons and two daughters. 


JosepH A. SEDGWICK, treasurer, secretary and a 
director of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Quincy, Mass., died April 14. 


EDWIN W. DEANE, secretary J. W. Buckley Rubber 
Company, died April 17 at his home in Brookdyn, N. Y. 


Exports of Indian. Manganese: Ore 


Indian manganese ore exports ini January, 1916, are 
given by the London Iron and Coal Trades Review as 
29,724 gross tons. Of this the United States received 
1899 tons, France 2750 tons and United Kingdom 
25,075 tons. The exports in January, 1915, were 26,956 
tons. 


The city council of St. Jotin,, New Brunswick, has 
put a daylight saving law in operation from midnight, 
April 30, until the same hour on Sept..30; St. Dehn being 
the first city in maritime Canada tm adopt daylight 
saving. 
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STRIKES AND WAGE ADVANCES 


The Molders’ Strike at Pittsburgh 


The foundrymen in the Pittsburgh district who have 
steadily refused to grant their molders an 8-hr. day, a 
strike having been on since November, 1915, are mak 
ing progress in filling up their foundries with molders, 
and expect within a reasonable time to have enough 
men to operate full. The report has gone out that 
Pittsburgh foundrymen were granting the 8-hr. day. 
In order to correct this false impression, an agreement 
has been made by the Pittsburgh foundrymen that they 
will stand out for the 9-hr. day, and under no circum 
stances will they grant their mo!ders an 8-hr. day. The 
companies that have subscribed to this agreement and 
say they will strictly observe it are the following: 





Baird Machiner Compan’y M'N« & Bro 
J M Beatty Compal! Va Walker (* 
Braddock Machine Compa! ‘ Gear W 
Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Company Nuttall Comp 
Chaplin Fulton Company | ! vania Casting & M 
Crescent Klectric «& Mfg ( Comp 
Company 1} I M'Laren Company 
Damascus Bronze Com] Pitts £ ; & Suppl 
H. L. Dixon Comp: Con 
Duff Mfg. Compar ttsburgh Pattern Compan 
Duquesne Steel Foi ttsbu Reinfe Bras 
Company & Macl e Compan. 
W. J. Early & Sons, Ltd tsburgh White Metal Con 
Eclipse Pattern Compat pany 
Enterprise Foundry Compan t rg } ss Mfg. Com 
Etna Foundry Compa! pal 
Fawcus Machine Company ttsburgh Found: & Ma 
J. G. Fitzpatrick Mfg. Con chin Company 
pany Pittsburgh Iror & Steel 
Fort Pitt Malleable ror Foundries 
Compan) ittsburgl Malleabl lror 
‘ort Pitt Steel Castings Company) 
Companys I Porte Compat 
\. Garrisor Foundr Co littsburg Meter Compar 
pany rie Patt Worl 
H. P. Gazzam Mfg. Com, Reliance Steel Castings Com- 
Gem Mfg. Compar DD 
Graham Nut Comp R le Foul & Ma 
Hall Steam Pump Compar | or 
Hemmerle Company ! Water H ce 
Heppenstall Forge & Knife Sharpsburg Four (Com- 
Companys ' 

Herman Pneumatic Mas ‘ Simonds Mfg. Com 
Company t lard Patter Company 
Homestead Valve Mfg. C'o Sterritt Thomas Foundry 

pany Compa 
N. Kelly & Sor Stimple & Ward 
Keystone Bronze Compat T or-Wilson Mfg. pan 
Lathwood Foundry Compan Vi ne } ss Fou Com- 
Lawrenceville Bronze Com rans 
pan’ Williams G ge Cor \ 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Wilson Snvder Mf Compan 
Companys nited Engineering & Four 
Mackintosh Hemphill Com- dry Compal 
pany Union Steel Cas v ! 
Marshall Bros pany 
Marshall Foundry Compal! L? Switch & Sig Com- 
Mesta Machine Company 1 
Miller Saw Trimmer Com Westinghouse Electr & Mfg 
pans Compar 
J. & J. B. Milholland Com Westinghouse M e Con 
pany } nv 
Murphy Foundry Company Westinghouse \ Brake 
M’Kenna Bros Brass Com- Company 
pany 


Strike Troubles Near New York 


\bout 1400 employees of the Harrison, N. J., plant 
of the International Steam Pump Works are on strike, 
demanding an 8-hr. day and a 10 per 
in wages. 


cent increase 
The company has offered a 51-hr. week with 
54-hr. pay, overtime to be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half for all time over 51 hr. As an alternative 
proposition the company offered to maintain the 54-hr. 
week, which has been in force, and grant a flat in 
crease of 10 per cent. Both of these offers have been 
rejected by the men and the plant is at a standstill. 
As usually is the case, a number of the employees 
were not dissatisfied and would gladly return to work 
were it not for the restraint upon them. 

A particularly vicious strike has been in progress 
since April 13 at the plant of the National Conduit & 
Cable Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. It affected 
one department after another, until 1700 workers are 
idle, about 400 of whom cannot work because of the 
stoppage of departments on which they are dependent 
A large percentage of the strikers are foreigners, and 
their resentment against the company and those who 
would continue at work took the form of stone-throw- 
ine and the discharge of firearms. They became so 
unruly that four companies of the New York National 
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Guard were called out April 19 by the sheriff to 
the situation, as the small police force of the 
was totally inadequate. The demands of the 
include a 50-hr. week instead of one of 54 hr., 
wage increase of 20 per cent. The company | 
pressed its willingness to advance wages, but 
to shorten the day. E 


Strike at Westinghouse Electric Plant 


Last week 10,000 to 12,000 machinists and ot} 
ployees in the works of the Westinghouse Elec: & 
Mfg. Company at East Pittsburgh, Pa., went o1 ( 
The men are said to have a long list of alleged 
ances and have been trying to organize a labo) 

An official statement of the company has bee 
by M. C. Turpin, of the publicity department, 
as follows: 


o, April 1, in fact, a 


granted to all shop employees, 
t on tl t of tl management 
I 
| bvic the strike for an § 
rikers presented to the manage! 
the grievance nor has the grievance 
sideratic resent ar such question of 
I Vance on ittee is composed of six re 
e ¢ } shop employees and a similar numbe 
g igement for the purpose of consider 
ties or disagreements that may arise in cor 
vol e tions It was for the purpose of 
ommon meeting ground for management and empk 
consideration of just such questions as the 
Howe r, the employees who walked out seem to | - 
mittee altogethe 


At this writing it is 


King. 


said close to 15,000 men are 
So far there has not been much disorder, but 
the boroughs of East Pittsburgh, Pitcairn, 
and Westinghouse have been ordered closed 
trouble exists. On Tuesday, April 25, con 
were held between some of the leaders of the 
men and officials of the company, but no agreement was 
reached. The men are said to demand shorter how 


saloor Ss in 
Wilmerding 
while the 


Terences 


labor, an increase in pay and concessions in regard t 


forming labor unions. 


Highest Eastern Wage Rate 


Both the Lukens Iron & Steel Company and th 
Worth Brothers Company of Coatesville, Pa., have a 
nounced an increase in wages to their men to go int 
effect May 1. Common laborers will be advanced fron 
1744c. an hour, which itself represents a raise a few 
months ago, to 20c. an hour. This is said to be the 
highest rate of wages ever paid to laborers by mills i 
the East. The pay of all other employees of the plants, 
including the tonnage men, will also be advanced, but 
how much has not yet been stated. The increase will 
affect between 3200 and 3400 men employed in the 
Worth plant and almost as large a number at the 
Luke plant. 


Pittsburgh and Valley Districts 


Practically all the merchant blast furnaces in the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys have posted notices 0! 
a 10 per cent advance on all classes of blast furnace 
labor, effective May 1. This puts common labor 4 
$2.42 per day of 10 hr. In the Pittsburgh district there 
has been a general advance in wages of 10 per cent 5) 
practically all the steel companies, also to take effect 
May 1, and on all kinds of labor except salaried em- 
ployees. 


The Hussey-Binns 
works at Charleroi, 


Shovel Company, Pittsburg, 
-a., has made a general advance 
in wages ranging from 5 to 10 per cent, according t 
the class of work, effective from May 1. 


Last week a committee from the Machinists’ Unio! 
visited the machine shops in Youngstown, Ohio, an¢ 
submitted a demand for an 8-hr. day, 50c. an how! 
for minimum wage rate, and closed shops, to becom 
effective May 1. The William Tod Company has bee! 
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¢ its machine shops on the 8-hr. day since last 


Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, Youngs- 
hio, has notified its employees of an advance 
of 10 per cent, to take effect May 1, except 
orking under the Amalgamated Association 
hich includes its sheet mill hands. The company 
employment to about 2000 men. 
der the new schedules of wages effective at the 
teel plants in the Youngstown district, com- 
r, commencing with May 1, will be paid at 
te of $2.42 per day of 10 hr., which is much 
hest rate ever paid for such labor in the district. 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., has 
ced a general advance in wages of 19 per cent, 
e May 1. 
Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Company, Pitts- 
vorks at Wheatland, Pa., near Sharon, has 
men a general advance in wages of 10 per 


Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
ed an increase in wages of common labor of 10 
and on skilled labor of a larger amount, de- 
g on present earnings of the men. 
National Forge & Tool Company, Erie, Pa., has 
t the plant of the Irvine Steel Forge Co., Irving- 
Pa 


The Chicago and Milwaukee Labor Situation 


Machine shop and foundry operators at Chicago 
nd Milwaukee are awaiting with keen apprehension 
the developments that May 1 may bring with respect 
to labor. The natural shortage of workmen already 
existing in some districts is even now curtailing pro- 
luction. The foundry output of the Milwaukee district 
has been suffering for some weeks. Special effort is 
being made in enabling the men now employed to in- 
‘rease their daily production with the primary object 
of insuring to them a daily wage too attractive to be 
lightly discontinued. Efforts are also beiny made in 
the direction of putting a premium on continuous em- 
ployment. Labor organizations are undoubtedly gath- 
ering their forces to take advantage of the opportune 
time for forcing the union issue upon non-union and 
pen shops. 


At eight machine shops at Syracuse, N. Y., strikes 
were ordered by the union about ten days ago, the de- 
mands being for an 8-hr. day with no reduction in pay 

nd the closed shop. Nearly 60 per cent of the auto- 

ile gears produced in the country come from Syra- 

ise. At some of the shops it is stated that a number 

strikers have returned to work. Men from other 

es have been brought in and there is part operation 

' certain shops. At the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Company’s 

137 strikers appeared on Saturday to draw their 

The Brown-Lipe Gear Company’s plant is also 

by the strike as well as those of the Lipe Ma- 
mpany and the LeFevre Arms Company. 


W illys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio, will 
new wage scale in effect June 1. The plant 
perated on an 8-hr. day basis, employees re- 
o0-hr. pay for 48-hr. work. In addition, em- 
ow receiving 25c. or less per hour will receive 
se of 10 per cent; those now receiving be- 
-» and 30c. per hour will get a 10 per cent in- 
d those now receiving over 30c. per hour will 
i per cent increase. 
Steel Company, St. Louis, has an- 
luntary increases in wages which represent 
of about 12% per cent. The increases to 
ange from 5 to 30 per cent. 


cullin 


~heldon Axle & Spring Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
nted its 1700 employees a 9-hour day and 
nalf for Sundays and holidays. 
insville Iron Works of the International 
Company has granted about 1000 em- 
nent by the piece system. 
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National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Convention 


An interesting program has been arranged for the 
eleventh annual convention of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, which will be held at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, May 10, 11 and 12. 

The Wednesday morning session, which opens at 10 
o’clock, will be a joint session of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, the National Sup 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 
Addresses of welcome will be made by Col. H. P. Bope, 
of the Carnegie Steel Company; Robert Garland, of the 
Garland Nut & Rivet Company, and Frank J. Lanahan, 
director of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. Re 
sponses will be made by J. G. Belding, H. W. Strong 
and Farnham Yardley in behalf of the three associa- 
tions. An address will follow by R. Goodwin Rhett, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Wednesday afternoon session will be 
opened by the address of the president, H. W. Strong, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This will be followed by the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Thomas A. Fernley, and the report of 
the Program Committee, of which the chairman is 
W. T. Todd, Somers, Fitler & Todd Company, Pitts- 
burgh. A discussion on “Methods of Pricing Supplies” 
will be led by Charles Bond, Charles Bond Company, 
Philadelphia, and one on “Profit Getting,” by H. G. 
Mitchell, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco. 
The nominating committee will make its announcement, 
after which the question box will be opened. 

Thursday morning will be given over to discussions 
as follows: “Cost of Doing Business,” E. E. Strong, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; “What Is the Minimum Net Profit Which Should 
Be Realized by a Mill Supply Dealer?” R. F. Blair, 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh; “Co- 
operation Between Manufacturer and Dealer in the In 
troduction of New Goods,” N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind; “In What Specific Connections 
May the Ethics of the Supply Business Be Improved?” 
J. D. Nicklis, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York 
City; “Returned Goods—Is a Charge of 10 Per Cent 
Possible?” H. H. Rudd, George Worthington Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A joint business session will be held Thursday after- 
noon, and members are requested to submit topics for 
discussion. 

Friday morning will be largely devoted to discussions 
as follows: “What Is the Average Percentage of Cost 
ef Traveling Salesmen, Including Salary and Ex- 
penses?” W. E. Frick, Frick & Lindsay Company, Pitts 
burgh; “Where Should Selling Prices Be Made and 
Regulated—at the Office by the Sales Manager or on 
the Road by the Salesmen?” W. B. Yost, Stambaugh- 
Thompson Company, Youngstown, Ohio; “What Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages Are There to the Supply 
Dealer in the Practice of Direct Shipments from Fac- 
tory to Customer, and What Items of Expense Are 
Saved Where Direct Shipments Are Made?” E. B. 
Hunn, C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
“Should the United States Standard Thread Be Adopted 
in Serew Threading Tools as a Standard to Avoid 
Necessity of Carrying Duplicate Stock of United States 
Standard and V Thread?” George Vonnegut, Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; “What Methods Can 
Best Be Followed for Increasing the Amount of Mail 
Order and House Business?” The report of the nomi- 
nating committee will be presented and the election of 
officers will follow. 

A fine entertainment program has been prepared 
for those in attendance and their ladies. 


The Willamette Iron & Steel Works and the North- 
west Steel Works, Portland, Ore., have been awarded 
a contract by Hannevig & Johnson, New York, for the 
construction of two modern tramp steamers, each of 
8800 tons dead weight. The latter company will turn 
out the hulls, and the machinery construction and in- 
stallation will be handled by the former company. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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DEMAND QUIETER BUT GOOD 


Strikes Are a Menace to Prosperity 


Freight Conditions Have Improved—Canadian 
Manufacturers Are Working at Full Pres- 
sure, but Labor Is Growing Problem 


The railroad freight situation is easier and manu- 
facturers are less hampered by inability to get raw 
materials or move their products. New England has 
been relieved to a considerable extent, although Water- 
bury, Torrington and Hartford are still under em- 
bargo. More serious than the freight congestion is the 
number of strikes which are being declared through- 
out the East. Plants are idle in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and it is feared that with the approach of May 1 
more trouble will be encountered. 

It is expected that the meetings of the National 
Metal Trades Association and the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, both of which are to be held 
in New York this week, the latter on April 29, will be 
of unusual interest in view of the uneasiness on the 
part of labor. 

The machine tool trade is quieter when considered 
as a whole, although there is a steady stream of buy- 
ing where the purchasers take one or a few tools. 
Builders of standard tools are busy, of course, in com- 
pleting the orders on their books. Interesting items con- 
tinue to come from the principal cities and only the 
unjust attitude of labor seems to mar the outlook. 

In New York some large lots of machine tools have 
been taken, and some pleasing sales have been made 
to Cuba and South America. 

It is reported that the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company will make further additions to its already 
large plant at Kingsland, N. J. 

The James Stewart Company, Inc., New York is 
now erecting the last of fifteen large buildings com- 
prising the new plant of the Remington Arms & Am- 
munition Company, Ilion, N. Y. The new buildings 
will comprise 400,000 sq. ft. of floor space and are te 
be completed in August. 

In Cincinnati the auto truck and automobile manu- 
facturers continue the larger buyers and are com- 
pensating for the falling off in export demand, while 
there has been some activity on the part of munitions 
makers. 

The tool market has been only moderately active 
in Cleveland, although some promising business is in 
prospect in Dayton. Builders of turret lathes are be- 
ginning to catch up on deliveries. 

Plant additions show no diminution in New Eng- 
land. The Winchester Repeating Arms Company con- 
tinues to enlarge. The Worcester Lathe Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has taken additional floor space, 
doubling its capacity. 

In Philadelphia the Clark Can Company plans ex- 
tensions which will require additional machinery and 
considerably increase its working force. 


The Smith Wheel Company has been incorporated 
in Syracuse, N. Y., to manufacture auto truck wheels 
The plant of the Syracuse Malleable Iron Works has 
been substantially increased to do this work, as we! 
as to increase its own output. 

In the San Francisco, Cal., territory the demand 
for tools and machinery is broadening. The Union 
Iron Works has placed further orders for tools, and js 


taking bids for the construction of a new drydock. 

All kinds of manufacturing plants are working t 
full capacity in Canada, and many are increasing 
their facilities. The problem of labor is becoming 
more and more serious, however, and is curbing some 
extension work. The Imperial Shells Committee is 
receiving new orders almost weekly and these are be- 
ing placed with such companies as can execute them 
in the shortest possible time. 

It is understood that the Nova Scotia Steel & Coa! 
Company, Ltd., which was recently authorized to in- 
crease its capital stock, will soon embark in the busi- 
ness of building steel ships. 


New York 
New York, April 19, 1916 

A certain amount of irregularity in demand is apparent, 
ilthough viewed in its entirety the week has been a brisk one 
One leading firm which found business slackening two or 
three weeks ago has received some excellent orders in the past 
few days, although there have been but few large orders dis- 
tributed 

One house has received two orders which it regards wit 
particular satisfaction. Each called for five or six tools, one 
lot to be shipped to Cuba and the other South America, and 
it is hoped that the orders indicate an awakening of demar 
n these directions. Shipments can be made to both Cuba 
and South America easier than to Europe, and the business is 
regarded as nearer home The European tirade continues 
hampered more than ever by the scarcity of ocean freight 


The crane business is good The Russian Purchasing 
Commission has placed an order for considerable crane 
equipment, although the cranes are to be constructed 
Russia The Sun Company, Finance Building, Philadelphia, 
which was in the market for structural material for a shij 
yard at Chester, Pa., a few weeks ago, contemplates the pu! 
chase of a large quantity of general equipment, including 
cranes to the value of about $200,000. 

The Ludlum Steel & Spring Company, Watervliet, N. Y 
is extending its plant and will require additional equipment 
Thornton W. Price, Woolworth Building, New York, is w 
company's consulting enginee! 

Among the few large orders placed in the week w 
by the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N 
A fairly large purchase was made also by the General E 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 

With the approach of May 1 apprehension grows ast 
the probability of strikes in this section. A large number of 
machinists are out at the plant of the National Conduit & 
Cable Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and also at the 
plant of the International Steam Pump Works, Harriso! 
N. J At the latter plant the completion of a number of 
engine lathes which were being built under order has bee! 
delayed. They are nearly finished. 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has bought > 
icres in Kearney, N. J., at the head of Newark Bay, 0D the 
property of the Newark Factory Sites, Inc. It fronts about 
2300 ft. on Lincoln Highway, formerly the Plank Road, n° 
1900 ft. on the Passaic River. It will be the site for factorie 
for making and assembling the new Ford tractor, and heae 
quarters for the export business of the Ford companies The 
first unit of the plant, plans for which are understood to have 
been drawn, will cost approximately $1,000,000, and peer 
other units of the same size are to follow. When complete 
the establishment will employ about 5000 persons. Extensive 
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d railroad shipping facilities will be provided. The 
ons, which have continued some months, were con- 
for the Ford interests by Gaston Plantiff, manager of 
stern branch, and F. L, Klingensmith, vice-president 
isurer of the Ford Motor Company, and W. Benton 
nd Theodore M. Crisp of Crisp, Randall & Crisp, at- 
The Newark Factory Sites was represented by the 
house of Harvey Fisk & Sons and by Joseph P. Day. 


reported that the Canadian Car & Foundry Company 
t additional buildings at its plant at Kingsland, N. J. 
foundry and eight other buildings, it is stated, are 
he course of erection. The largest will be 400 ft. 
rhe present working force is 600 and it is estimated 
ve increased to about 1000. 


Standard Gas Power Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
inufacturer of gas producers, has leased its plant 
‘welfth Street on Monmouth Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
Sanitation Corporation controlled by the T. A. Gillespie 
10 Chureh Street, New York The plant consists 
nforeced concrete factory and several smaller build- 
ing about 40,000 sq. ft. of floorspace on a plot 160 x 
over-all The lease is for three years with option 
LSé The Standard Gas Power Company has a work- 
rrangement whereby the lessee will manufacture its 


Place’s Liquid Air Company, 971 Bloomfield Avenue, 
tidge, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
0) to manufacture liquid air, liquid oxygen and other 
gases by the fractional condensation and distillation 
Julius C. Gadsden is president, Clarence Place is 
ind James F. Place is treasurer and consulting en- 

is in the market for three air compressors, three 
notors, one engine lathe, one upright drilling machine, 
ery grinding machine, one metal-spinning lathe and 


Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company has been in- 
d with a capital stock of $25,000 to take over the 


ess of the Charles Wilder Company, established in 
terboro, N. H., in 1860, and for the past ten years or so 
ned and operated by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., manu- 


r of engineering and surveying instruments. It will 
facture a general line of household, incubator and 


spt | purpose thermometers, metal-cased S. M. Pike is 
and treasurer. J. M. Wilder is vice-president and 
W Dauchy is secretary 


new factory of the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
ge Company, which has been under construction at 
Y., for a year or more, is now being completed by 
Stewart & Co., Inc., 30 Church Street, New York, 
»w has under way the last three of the 15 large 
that comprise it. One of the new buildings will be 
four stories, and will contain 240,000 sq. ft. of 
\ new office building will be erected, 50 x 275 ft., 
ries, containing $2,500 sq. ft. of floor space and a third 
will be erected, 60 x 336 ft., four stories. It is ex- 
the buildings will be sufficiently completed by 
permit 7000 additional workmen to be employed. 
Wheel, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has been incorporated’ 
ture steel automobile truck wheels. The plant of 
e Malleable lron Works will be enlarged to manu- 
wheels by an addition 92 x 110 ft., to cost 
e addition will be used as well to increase the 
ts own regular line of work. Burns L. Smith is 
the Wheel company; L. P. Smith, vice-president ; 
Trotter, general manager. These officials with P. F. 
eral superintendent of the Syracuse Malleable Lron 
(. Neville, general sales manager, all of Syra- 

e board of directors. 


Machine Company, Fulton, N. Y., has been 


with a capital stock of $20,000 and has pur- 
yperty and business of the G. J. Emeny Com- 
turer of marine gasoline engines. It will 


s line and will also add a wood-working line. 
the market shortly for some equipment, but at 
not prepared to state its exact requirements 

will be president; L. W. Emerick, vice-presi- 
isurer, and C. S. Hall, secretary. 
Chair Company, New Hartford, N. Y., has been 
vith a capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture 
s purchased the building and property formerly 
the Illma Underwear Company and is now alter- 
equipping it for its own use. George A. Arm- 
N. Y., is president and E. E. Wanamaker, 
IS manager. 







Goldsmith & Spiegel, leather manufacturers, 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., are erecting a manu- 
ding and when completed will be in the market 
i.chinery, hangers, shafting, and engine genera- 











tsville Wheel Company, Shortsville, N. Y., manu- 
irriage wheels, has been recently reorganized and 
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incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 The same 
factory organization is retained It is operating the original 
plant, but within the next three months expects to move into 
its new brick plant, which is 40 x 300 ft.. Edwin T. Sheffer 
is president and treasurer; Avery R. Brown, vice-president 
and superintendent, and G. E. Godfrey is secretary 

The R. J. Watters Company, Iroquois Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000, 
has taken over an existing plant and is manufacturing a 
pickling compound. R. J. Watters is president, G. E. DeGolia 
vice president and treasurer, and J. F. Beckert secretary 

The Jamestown Curtain Rod Company, 211 Palmer Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to manufacture curtain rods and fixtures It is 
at present occupying a small plant; but will probably soon 
£0 into a larger plant. John A. Lindquist is president and 
Otto Martenson is treasurer 


The Duplex Vitalizer Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, and is 
manufacturing a device to regulate the consumption of gaso- 
line in automobiles. Samuel A. Pulford, 401 Realty Building, 
Elmira, is president; J. T. Hawley, vice-president and Clay- 
ton Hulslander, secretary and treasurer 

Several additional buildings are to be made to the plant 
of J. H. Williams & Co., Kenmore and O'Neil streets, Buf 
falo, N. Y 


The Kerr Turbine Company, Wellsville, N. Y., has com 
pleted plans and will soon let contracts for an extension to 
its turbine building Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, N. Y., are 
the architects 

The Ludlum Steel Spring Company has let contract for 
erection of a one-story manufacturing building, 100 x 600 ft., 
it Colonie, N. Y 


The Board of Contract and Supply, Rochester, N. Y., is 
advertising for bids for the construction of a powerhouse, 
pumphouse and screenhouse at the sewage disposal plant at 
Irondequoit; to be of steel, brick and concrete und = esti 
mated to cost $80,000 


The Alpena Leather Corporation, Buffalo, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,100,000 to tan and man 
ufacture leather, etc. B. C. Taber, 291 Elm Street; A. J 
Winkelman, 140 Leroy Avenue, and Perry E. Wurst, Fidelity 
Trust Company, are the incorporators 

The New York Air Brake Company, Watertown, N. \¥ 
is taking bids for a powerhouse, 60 x 100 ft., one stor esti 
mated to cost $20,000 


The Iola Sanitarium, Rochester, N. Y., is advertising for 
bids for a concrete and brick powerhouse, 33 x 100 ft., one 
story, estimated to cost $24,000 


The W. A. Choate Seating Corporation, Albany, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufac 
ture supplies for schools, halls, theaters, etc W. A. Choate 
Brookview; C. G. Ogden, and W. W. Lightbody, 4 Chestnut 
Street, Albany, are the incorporators 


The Rochester Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


» 


building a one-story addition, 68 x 100 ft., to its plant on 
Anderson Avenue 

The Syracuse Chilled Die & Casting Company, Syracuse. 
N. Y., has let contracts for a one-story addition to its fas 
tory at 209 Sunset Avenue 

The Linde-Air-Products Company, Forty-second Street 
Building, New York, has started the construction of a branch 
plant at Dallas, Tex., one story and basement, of steel and 
concrete, to cost about $30,000, which will occupy a site 200 
ft. square at Harwood and Coombs streets 


The American Bearing Corporation, Glen Cove, N. Y., has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 to man 
ufacture The incorporators are E. T. Harwill, 1156 Dean 
Street 4. M. Schmidt, 556 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, 


and F. S. King, 315 Elm Street, Richmond Hill, New York 
City. 

Samuel L. Moore & Sons, Elizabeth, N. J is having plans 
drawn by the Ring, Cleaves, Graham Company, Elizabeth 
for a one-story powerhouse, 60 x 140 ft, to cost about 
$25,000 George L. Wodey is treasurer 

Albert E. Davis, 258 East 138th Street, New York, has 


, 


drawn plans and was to take bids about April 25 for a factory, 


72 x 135 ft., to be used for the manufacture of automobile 
iccessories It will cost about $65,000 Owner's name is 
withheld. 

The Borden's Condensed Milk Company, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York, has had plans drawn by Albert Ullrich, 
371 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, for a two-story addition and a 
boiler house, for which bids are being taken 

The Public Service Gas Company, 759 Broad Street, 
Newark. N. J., has let contract to the W. H. White Construc- 
tion Company, 382 Railroad Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., for 
a one-story addition to its boiler and engine house, 36 x 90 
ft.. and 25 x 30 ft., to cost $12,000. 
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New England 


Boston, MAss., April 24, 


The freight embargoes against Naugatuck, Waterville. 
Bristol nd New Britain, Conn., were lifted April 19 This 
leaves Waterbury, Torrington and Hartford as the only in 


portant manufacturing places in New England where the 


embargo has not been lifted or largely modified Freight 
congestio! n many sections is still keeping manufacturers 
hampered, but the seriousness of the situation is lessening 
Scarcel lay goes by without a new outbreak of labor 
trouble some part of New England The concert most 
seriousl\ iffected now are the Hendey Machine Compan) 


Torrington, Con the American Graphophone 


New England 


Company 
Westinghouse Con 


Bridgeport, Conr 


and the 


any, East Springfield, Mass The Hendey plant has been 
closed dow for over two weeks, and the efforts of United 
States conciliators have apparently been of no avail to bring 
ibout a settlement Several hundred ressme oth 

employees are out at the American Graphophone works. The 

are demanding the straight S-hr. day, ar ncrease in wages, 
the abolition of the bonus system, recognition of the unior 
ind reinstatement ot discharged emplovees At the Kast 


Springfield plant of the New England Westinghouse Con 

pany about 400 men afe out, and the trouble is said to be ar 
extension of the strike at the East Pittsburgh, | plants 
of the compan) There are also small strikes of assemblers 
it the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Company, Hartford, Con 

of polishers at the L. S. Starrett Company Athol, Mass., and 
of molders at the Davis & Furber Machine Compar Nort! 


Andover 


The Murdocl 


Mass 


Damper & Bronze Com, Boston, Mass., 
ated, with 
Joseph H. Hawes and John W. Vaughar 

It is reported that the Machine 
Winooski, Vt., over by the 


Woole! Company 


has bee 


Herbert E. Reed, 


} t f 1 
rhe mrpor i if i =T ic ) > te oot 
ory capital ' ( iv, 


Stevens Shops & Foundry 


have beer taken American 


The Boston Nut 
with capital stock of 
Prest and N 


Boston, Mass., has beer 


Otis N. Sleeper, 


I 


Company, 


incorporated $50,000 b 


Edward J R. O'Connor 


William Johnson, owner of the Brooklyn-Street foundry, 


North Adams Mass., is planning to build machine shop 
and foundry on Ashland Street 
The Meriden Rolling Mills Company, Meriden, Con has 


3,000 by A H 
Mark Wise, 


Conn 


been incorporated with stoc of $ 


capital 
Gluck, New 
Matteson 
Machine 
has awarded a contract for ar 
0 x 123 ft 
The National 


employees a 


York Cit) 
Cheshire, 
North At 


addition to its foundry 


Armstrong and David L 


Newark, Conn., and E. B 
The Divis & Furber 


Company, dover, 


Mass., 


Waterbury, Conn., has 
their ear 


Company, given its 


bonus of 5 per cent on nings during the 


first quarter of 1916 
The Needle Torrington, 
add one story to each of two buildings at 


Excelsior Company, Conn., is to 


its Chicopee, Mass 
plant, and will extend another building 40 ft 


The American Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 


awarded a contract for a one-story addition, 52 x 90 ft 
The Mfg Waterbury 
. + 


awarded contract for a casting shop, 75 x 1990 ft., 


Plume & Atwood Company, Conn., 


has one 


stor’ 
The St: 


Mills, 
112 ft 


mford Rolling Springd: 


plans 
story 


ile, Conn., has 


for two additions, 102 x and 38 x 283 ft., ome 


The American Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 

is awarded a contract for a building, 2 x 400 ft two 
storie 

The George H. Dyer Company, Cambridge Mass., is to 
build machine shop, 42 x 92 ft., one story 


The Winchester Arms 


awarded contracts for the 


Repeating Company, New Haven 


erection of a forge shop, 
and for an addition, 53 x 176 ft., one 


Winchester Avenue 


x 64 ft one story, 


story, to its forge shop 


The United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass., is having plans 
about $1,000,000 to 


draw for group of buildings to cost 
be used as a sugar refinery The plant will be located in 
Charlestown, Mass 


The 
build 


Westfield Westfield, 
a metal-working shop, 40 x 100 ft., 


Industrial School Mass., is to 


one story; a black- 


smith shop, 26 x 34 ft., one story, and a wood-working shop, 


i? x 124 ft., one story 
J B Prescott & Son, Webster, Mass have begun the 
erection of an addition, 70 x 75 ft., 25 ft. high The pattern 


new and several 


built. 


will be moved to a <ocation 


buildings will be 
The J. N. LaPointe 
land at the corner of 


shop small 


storage 
New 


Pequot 


Company, London, 
and 


which 


Conn., has 
Maple avenues 


will double the 


purchased 
planning to build an 
its plant 


and is addition 


capacity of 
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The Worcester Lathe Company, Alonzo W. Whitcom}! 
prietor, Worcester, Mass., has takenan additionai floor 
building at 68 Prescott Street, doubling its floor space 
of this space will be sub-leased to the Buckley & Whit 
Mfgs Company, a new co-partnership of which 
comb, son of A. W. Whitcomb, is a partner. 
Whitcomb Mfg. Company 


Preston 
The Buc! 


has machinery « 


bought the 


Dawson Machine Company, 140 Foster Street, and wil! 
facture parts of the Worcester lathes. 
R. G. Booth & Co,, Bridgeport, Conn., are contem; 


dding another story to their plant on Bond Street. 
The C. A 


ncorporated 


Danberg Company, New Britain, Conn., ha 
with a capital $5,000, to cond 
foundr Charles A. and E. J. Danberg are stockholder 


Construction 


stock of 


The Turner 
York, 


Company, 11 
contractor, 


Broadway 
has opened a B 


reinforced concrete 


Branch office at 35 Milk Street, Boston, in charge of W 
Sides, district contract manager, and A. C. Tozzer, ge; 
uper tendent 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 24, 19 
\ movement for the development of the South 


delphia river front, similar to the Bush Terminal at Brox 


lvr s being undertaken by the industrial 


bureau 

commerce, Which is negotiating w 
about the 
offered 


canvass of the 


’hiladelphia chamber of 
manufacturers to bring 


city The 


creation of an indust 


inducements will be low 


rent, insur 
trucking nd field 
couraging A manufacturer, a 
shipbuilding plant, a motor-car 


tire-making firm 


labor Its has beer 


torpedo-boat large macl 
manufacturer 


have been interested in the matter 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, Nicetown, P 


delphia, has put into effect a new wage scale for high-schoc 





boys entering their plant to learn the manufacture of mu 
nition Until June they will be paid 17%c. per hr., after 
which they will receive 2714,c. per hr., until such time wher 
they become qualified to go on the regular piece-work basis 


which is in effect at the plant. 


Indicative of the business being done at some of the mu- 


nition centers is had through the freight business done now 


it Eddystone, Pa., where fully 200 cars are handled every 
a ind at least 400 are held on sidings. 
Three new buildings have been completed at the plant 


of the 


Thurlow Steel 


»w being installed 


Company, Chester, Pa., and machinery 


The Keystone Motor Company, East Greenville, Pa., has 
with stockholders located throughout the 
Valley It will plant. Arthur Yocum 
Miller, vice-president; John L. 


Moll, treasurer. 


an Company, manufacturer of druggists’ ti! 


been incorporated 
Verkiomen erect a 
president A. L 
and F. M 


Dimnig, 


secretary, 


The Clarke C 


ware, 1012 Passyunk Avenue, Philadelphia, which last year 
purchased the former Tait & Sisler tin can factory, is now 
running both plants at full capacity; and plans extensions 


, 


from 200 to 250 mer 
$5,000 worth of new machinery. This 
mly the beginning of what the company expects to spend 
short time James A. Clarke William A 
Hunter are the proprietors. 


which will increase its working force 


ind will require about 


in a very and 


The Keystone Motor Car Company, Tenth and Market 
Pa., has awarded contract for the erec- 
brick and steel fireproof service building 
South Cameron Street, near Mulberry 


It will be equipped with a repair shop, 


Harrisburg, 
ot two-story 
100 x 118 ft., on 


Street for $25,000 


paint shop, ete 


The bursting of a high-pressure oil line at the plant 
& Mfg. Company, Tenth and M 
April 14, caused a fire which, for 


1 machine shop, a frame and corru- 


the Traylor Engineering 
Allentown, Pa., 
itened its No 


streets 


while, thre 


gated iron building about 200 ft. long It was only the hard 
work of the company’s own fire fighting forces that prevent 
a serious conflagration 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, which took ove! 


the contract for 2,000,000 rifles, taken originally by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company of Delaware, is reported to have ma 
The initial delivery was 
plant is now working 
will gradually & 
British naval expert 
up to specifications. Progress 1! rr 
would have greater had it not 
The wo! 


shipment of completed rifles. 
not large, but inasmuch as the rifle 
that shipments 


been tested by 


moothly it is expected 
rger The rifles have 


fully 


the rifles 


pronounced 
been 
iecessity of training the employees. 
lighly departmentalized 


Zimmermann, Chestnut 


Philadelphia, has let 


engineers, 611 
contract to James C. Driscoll, Weis" 

n Building, for the erection of a two-story addit 
x 100 ft., to the plant of the Nitrogenous Chemic: 


pany, Thirty-seventh and Tasker streets, Philadelphi 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 1916 


s slowing down in the machinery market 


} 


1achines that have been brought out to meet the 
iemand of the past several months are getting 
especially lathes, into the hands of the dealers 

yw permits of a much easier accommodation 


I 


In 


of tools, 


the 
began 


uddition deliveric 


be 


easier 


to 


S ot certain 


which available several 


e being maintained A strong pressure, how 
ttached to the handling of business on the 
nufacturers are experiencing but little of the 
eneral with dealers The past week showed 
sales ilthough contracts are now likely to 
business more prominence than it deserves. 
Shore Foundry Company, Chicago, has been 


of 297 
and 


Wor ks, 
a boiler 


a capital 
Allis 


$2,500 by Albert 
William Riddle 
Ashland 
number of 
100 x 


H. Victor, 


Perz 


2830 South Avenue, Chi- 


shop for a 


years past has 


new ft., to 


for a shop 300 about 


cost 


Motor Company, Chicago, has 


taken over 
for the 


addi- 


idjoining its service station purpose 


its facilities 


THE IRON 


Geyler Company, 2500 South Michigan Avenue, 
ding contracts for a three-story auto service 
sO x 180 ft., and to cost $85,000 
tely destroyed the varnish factory of the 
ympany, Peoria, Ill, with an estimated loss of 
S. Tool & Mfg. Company, Rockford, Ill, L. R 
organized a few months ago to do general 
in the manufacture of jigs, tools and dies, is 
ng its operations 
Iron Works Company, Denver, Col., has been 
th a capital of $250,000 to take over the business 
the F. M. Davis Iron Works Company Mr 
Lakeside, Neb., is president 
Sé Topeka & Santa Fé Railway has completed 
erection of a roundhouse and complete repair 
N. M., the total cost of the buildings and 
eed $60,000 The buildings are to include a 
ise, machine shop and blacksmith shop, store 
p car repair shed and power plant 
western Shot & Lead Company, 90 Fairfield 
il, Minn., plans a reinforced concrete addition 


$10,000 re 


It 
prepared by the Tolz Engineering Company. 
ron Works & 


koe p Street, and 


will } 50 x 67 ft., two stories. 


Foundry Company has sold 


s erecting a new plant 


its 


Avenue, Denver, Col., consisting of a 
x 104 ft., and a foundry, 46 x 125 ft.. 
o cupolas, to be ready for operation May 15 


be about $16.000 George M Sibley 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., April 24, 1916 
Bear 


ng & Casting Company, Detroit, has been 
wit $110,000 capital stock to manufacture 
The incorporators are Edward H. Mills, 
ind Fred J. Kandt 
Machine Company, Detroit, has been in- 
1.000 capital stock to do a general machine 
incorporators are Alfred Robinson, 
D. P. Cassidy The plant will be located 
suburb 
Spring & Specialty Company, Detroit, has 
ry of the National Shock Absorber Com- 
Mi which it will operate as a branch 
been made that the Chevrolet Motor 
licl will erect additional buildings at an 
$750,000, which will include an assembly 
central heating plant and a large 
ve Company, Detroit, has beer in- 
00 capital stock to manufacture oil 
ors are William J. Best, Nathan C 
E. Daines 
£ Company, Muskegon, Mich., will double 
nt by the erection of two additional 
will nvolve about $75,000 
ate Company, Escanaba, Mich., will 


AGE 


establish a | 
Carthy 


The 


ant to potash 


at the head of 


Muskegon, 


manultacture 
ind Gordon Shipman are 





Continental Motor Mich., ha 


Compa 


begun the erection of a large addition to its machine shop 
The Saranac Machine Works, Benton Harbor, Mich., wilt 
erect an addition to its plant 
The Machine Compa ‘ America Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been orga ed witl capital of $30,000 


The Chelsea Screw Company, Chels« Mich., has been re 
org zed with a capital of $ 000 and will construct a new 
plant M. J. Dunkle is president 

The Steel Furniture Compa! Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
build a factory addition, to cost $13,600 

The Grand Rapids Blow Pipe & Dust Arrestor Compa! 
Grand Rapids, Mic! has plans for a w tor 0x 
ft., of brick and hollow tile constructi 

The Republic Motor Truck Compar Alt Mict \ 
build an addition to its plant, 60 x 500 ft 

Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Ap! +, 1916, 

\ steady stream of orders for single tool r small lot 
continues to flow into Milwaukee machine-tool works, and 
here and there comes an inquiry for a full shop equipment 


These inquiries are regarded as tests of the market condition 


Up to this 


| time it has been necessary for tool builders to re 
spond with uncertainty as to deliveries, because their capa 
ties are still taken up with back orders Night and day 
operations are being continued The milling machine trade 
s particularly brisk and rather stands out from the volum« 
of orders The shortage of cars is particularly serious in 
Wisconsin It has called forth from the state railroad com 
mission an appeal to shippers and ailroads alike to co 
operate more closely, so that cars may be released for use 
with the least possible delay The commission has been 
vestigating and finds in one urvey that out of 102 cars o 
various commodities shipped from points Wisconsin, 78 
cars loaded to capacity would have sufficed This is to 
emphasize the necessity of loading all cars to maximum 
weights. Two large Milwaukee metal-working companies have 
announced the general insurance of all empl yer The lab 
situation is satisfactory, Ithough here and there an out 
cropping of unrest appears 
The Falls Machine Company, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., has 

completed machine shop, 40 x 250 ft., and will undertake 
lesser improvements at on While the company's 1915 busi 
ess ran above $1,000,000, the volume of the first quarter 
of 1916 was in excess of $500,000, and contracts for future 
deliver mounting to $2,500,000 ar vy on the books. The 
principal product is automobile motors, but it Iso produces 
wood-working machiner The force numbers 0 and 


being sed. 


The National Weighing 
Street, Milwaukee, has 
Milwaukee 
much 
M 
John L 


increa 
Apparatus Compart 917 Third 
the 
Street, where 
available John 


president, and 


taken over tl former plant of 


Separator Company ‘h 


production and office space is 


irger 
lenscheck 


John Dobnik, 
ind 


is president 


Malenscheck, secretary 


A small machine shop is being erected on R e Street, 
Jefferson, Wis., by John Moser 

Frank Martin, M nneapo Minn., 1 pur ha i the ma 
chine shop of Fred 8S. Bell & Sor Mx e< Wis i takes 


immediate possession 
The Bay 


Wis., organized rece! 


& Eastern 
tly, pl 


Green Railway Com! 


ins to start work on 


from Green Bay to Manitowoc Timothy E Burke, Gree 
Bay, is attorney. 

The Standard Livery Compar (11-415 Prairie Street 
Milwaukee, has awarded contracts for the erection of a 
garage, machine shop and storage building t Fifth and 
Prairie streets, to cost $35 It will re forced con 
erete and brick O x 150 ft three tor basement 
FE. W. Andree, Cawker Building, is architect, and The Raulf 
Company, Patton Building s gener! I tor 

The south or automati rew machine works of the Har 
lev-Davidson Motor Company Milwaukee it 160 Clintor 
Street, is being remodeled and fireproofs Se new equi 
ment will b stalled 

The Twin City Automobile Compar Marinette, V will 
i id i ell-shaped gar ind machine oD f . 100 
27 ft 

The United States Electric Tool Compa Oneida 
Street, Milwaukee, has changes s corporat t » th 
Pan-American Electric Tool Company to distinguish it fre 
other companies ol the same name John ¢ Zemar SECT 
tary 

The Algoma Motor Car Compal! Algor Wis 1s 
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awarded contract for the erection of a garage and machine 
shop, 60 x 160 ft., one and two stories. 

A new high school with manual training department will 
be erected at Sauk City, Wis., at a cost of $40,000 Cc. @ 
Newlan is secretary of the board of education. 


The foundry and machine shop of the International Hoist 
Company, Antigo, Wis., which made an assignment in favor 
of J. C. Wright several months ago, have been taken over or 
a long-term lease by Mayer Brothers, machinists, Rhine- 
lander, Wis., who take immediate possession. The members 
of the firm are Louis and Lorenz Mayer Both shops are 
being overhauled and will be in operation by May 10 The 
new operators will install two 2-ton electric traveling cranes 
and a small lot of tool equipment 

An issue of $750,000 worth of municipal bonds for the 
construction and equipment of a municipal electric light plant, 
to be used at first for street illumination, has been voted 
by Milwaukee, Wis. Plans are being prepared by Vaughan, 
Meyer & Sweet, engineers, Majestic Building No date has 
been set for taking bids Fred G. Simmons is commissioner 
of public works. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Gorton 
Fence Company, Racine, Wis., with a capital stock of $10,000 
by George Gortcu, C. C. Gittings and A. R. Janecky 

The Ozaukee Heater Company, Saukville, Wis., has been 
organized to manufacture oil burners and stoves. Three 
acres of land have been purchased and contracts awarded for 
the erection of the first unit of the plant, 36 x 125 ft., to be 
ready June 1 Fifty workmen will be employed at the 
start. 

The new factory of the J. C. Nichols Harness Company, 
to be erected at Sheboygan, Wis., will be built by William 
Guenther & Sons. Specifications call for a two-story shop, 
70 x 236 ft., and a boilerhouse, 32 x 79 ft 

The I. B. Rowell Mfg. Company, Waukesha, Wis., which 
has been specializing in the manufacture of drills, seeders 
and other farm equipment, has taken contracts for 60,000 
self-starting units for Ford cars, and another for a large 
number of road surfacers The force is being increased. 

Nicholas Strommer, Gillett, Wis., has started work on a 
garage, 40 x 90 ft., with a machine shop annex, 20 x 40 ft 

The Wisconsin Woodworking Company, Two Rivers, Wis., 
has plans completed for the erection of a new plant 

The Gillette Safety Tire Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has 
awarded contracts for the erection of its new factor) 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 24, 1916 
The Clinton Switch Company, Clinton, Ind., has been i 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture switches 
and railroad supplies. The directors are Howard Hughes, 
Arthur Ferguson and Harry L. Lowe 


The Hoosier Castings Company, Connersville, Ind., has in- 


creased its capital stock from $35,000 to $50,006 


The Midland Chair & Seating Company, Michigan City, 
Ind., has been sold by the receiver to Karpen Brothers, Chi- 
cago, for $88,549. The plants will be kept in operation 

The United Refrigerator Companies, Peru, Ind., have 
bought factory buildings at Richmond, Ind., to which its plant 
will be moved 

The Rutenber Electric Company has signed a contract with 
the Association of Commerce, Marion, Ind., to establish a 
factory there. The company, located at Logansport, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock from $85,000 to $200,000 

The Sterling Metal Company, Auburn, Ind., organized 
with $25,000 capital stock, will make knives and forks, dental 
and plumbers supplies Orlando Rex is president and A. L 
Kuhlman secretary 

The Roachdale Electric Company, Roachdale, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to supply elec- 
tricity. The directors are R. F. Edwards, Harvey Chastain 
and G. E. Turner 

The Wayne Oil Tank Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $400,000 to $500,000 

D. C. Chappell, Jr., has been appointed trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the Allen Automobile Company, Evansville, Ind 

The United States Self-Renovating Company has been in- 
corporated at Anderson, Ind., with $40,000 capital stock to 
manufacture rug cleaners. The directors are (jJeorge B 
Ujsdegrove, Philip L. Bauer and Fred R. Eaton 

The Allen Ticket Holder Company, Indianapolis, has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital stock to manufacture ticket 
holders. The directors are Ernest L. Allen and Matt Bauer, 
Elrosa, Minn.; W. B. Allen, Eckman, N. D. 

The Western Columbia Cabinet Company, Indianapolis, 
has bought a site of four acres, on which a plant will be 
located. 


The Hydro-Stone Company, Indianapolis, ha 


corporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufactures 


blocks Henry Abrams, C. N. Elliott and W. J. 
the directors. 


27, 1916 


S be 


Her 


The Federal Pattern Works, Indianapolis, has }t 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to make metal ar 


patterns The directors are Thomas A. Lavelle 
Henzie and Thomas J. Jones 


, Fra 


The Kolograph Company, Indianapolis, has be: 


corporated with $50,000 capital stock to manufact 


picture machines. L. D. Kohlmeyer, William C. 


Charles W. Craig, L. G. Deschler and A. W. McKe 


directors 


ure ! 
Ha 
and 


The Superior Machine Tool Company, Kokomo, I: 


filed preliminary certificates of dissolution. 


The United States Slicing Machine Company, L 


Ind., will erect an addition to its factory. 


The National Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Indian 
will discontinue its operations and has sold its e¢ 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 


apolis, | 
yuipr 


¥ 


24, 191% 


Car manufacturers are said to be contemplating adding t 
their machine shop equipment, but no general lists have bee: 


sent out. The auto-truck and automobile manufac 


considerable number of machine tools lately. One 


chase was made by a Dayton, Ohio, firm, involving 50 aut 


matic screw machines 


Second-hand machinery dealers report more bi 
i. better available supply of small sized lathes, a 


larger sizes are still scarce. The boiler and tank 


‘turers con- 
tinue the best customers for machine tools, as the export dd 
mand is easing off. Munition makers have also bought 


recent pur 


siness wit! 


Ithough the 


s improving, but the high cost of plates is a matter of n 


concern 


Machinists in a large oil mill machinery manufacturing 
plant at Piqua, Ohio, recently made demands for a recogni- 


tion of the union and an 8-hour day. The ref 
company's officials to accede to the demands led 
but late reports indicate that the majority of th 


situation is unchanged A number of molders in 
Ohio, are still out, the jobbing foundries being 
fected At Columbus, Ohio, one large shop is sti 
with a reduced force of machinists This is the 


here that is embarrassed to any extent 
The Goodman Mfg. Company, Chicago, IL, m 


coal mining machinery, will open a branch offi 
room at 321 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 


usal of tl 


to a strik 


business 


e men con- 
template returning to work at an early date. The local labor 


Springfic 
mainly 


ll operati: 


only plant 


anutacture 


‘e and stor 


The Edna Brass Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, will build 


two 


story brick addition, 60 x 67 ft., to its plant 


on Reading 


The Reliance Paint Company, Cincinnati, recently 


rporated with $250,000 capital stock, has leased a buildir 
it 203 Main Street Manufacturing plans have not yet beer 


ven out 


The Corryville Garage Company, Cincinnati, has bee! 


orporated with $10,000 capital stock by Alfred 
others to operate a garage and repair shop. 


Geisler an 


The National Lead Company, Cincinnati, has taken out 


permit for an addition to its plant on Freeman A 
mated to cost $11,000 


venue, est 


3 


The American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, has se- 
ured a permit for its proposed plant on Eggleston Avenu 


estimated to cost $300,000. 


The Weir Frog Company, Cincinnati, officially 


report that it intends moving its factory from 


denies tne 


Norwoog, 


Cincinnati suburb It is operating with a full force and 


ports orders from the railroads rapidly increasing in Vv! 


The American Milling Machine Company, formerly at B 


tavia, Ohio, now has in operation a plant at L 
ind in addition to building milling machines is 


Company, of Batavia, Ohio. 


»4-in. x 10-ft. lathes for the Carroll-Jameson Machin¢ 


udlow, K) 


assemt 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnat! 


plans under way for an addition to its plant. 


The plant of the Buckeye Mfg. & Foundry Company, UVé! 
peck, Ohio, was almost totally destroyed by fire April 
with an estimated loss of $25,000. It will be rebuilt at one 


the principal stockholders. 


The Harrison Balancing Machine Company, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $1,500,000 capit 
M. A. Fanning, J. P. Harrison, Jr., and others. 
facturing details are yet available. 


Hamilto! 


re 


Louis P. Hurm and Oscar Eberhardt, of Hamilton, Ohio, #! 


al stock bY 
No manu: 
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Munitions Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been in- 
with $150,000 capital stock by P. J. Mitten and 

It is understood that the company has a large con- 
for shrapnel timing fuses. 


rated 


e Monarch Machine Tool Company, 
ed its capital stock from $50,000 to 


Sidney, Ohio, has 
250,000 It has 
extensive additions to its plant. 


Metal 


made some 


Spence! Products Company, Spencer, Ohio, has 


corporated with $25,000 capital stock by R. F. Vande 
H. Y. Hooper, and others. 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 24, 1916 


machine-tool market is only moderately active, sales 
imited for the most part to single tools or small lots 
._yvton, Ohio, maker of automobile accessories placed orders 
market last week for round lots of machine tools, and 
other good business is in prospect from the same city 
ng, planing and screw machines are in good demand; but 
for lathes has fallen off. 
d and searce for early delivery. 


Grinders are in heavy de- 

Builders of turret lathes 

ort a fair volume of domestic business, but with an in- 

| output and with the recent slackening of orders some 

eginning to catch up slightly on deliveries. Some scat- 

d buying of single tools is being done by railroads. The 

of labor in both machine shops and foundries is still 

ce and the tendency is toward higher wages for common 

Operations in several northern Ohio 
hampered by strikes. 


foundries are 


Gravity Carburetor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
sed the plant of the Ohio Roofing Company at Perkins 
Avenue and East Thirty-seventh Street 
or manufacturing purposes 


iipment will be required. 


and will occupy it 
Some new machine tool 
e Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, machinery 
Ohio, will Detroit, Mich., 
ffice on May 1 to the Dodge Building, 270 Jefferson Avenue, 
here larger quarters will be provided. 


iler, Cleveland, move its 


sales 


The Adamson Company, East Palestine, Ohio, maker of 
nizers and other automobile accessories, has started the 
of a three-story brick and steel factory, 45 x 125 ft 
Additional machinery equipment will be required A pro- 


the plans provides for a foundry addition for making 


ent gray Iron 


and brass castings. 


Mfg. Company, Warren, Ohio, will enlarge 
erection of a brick addition, 58 x 175 ft 
or three stories, largely 
Mfg. Company, 
fireproof building 


Trumbull 
nt by the 


for warehouse purposes 


he Ironwood Bellefontaine, 


about 35 x 75 ft 


Ohio, will 
The company 


tures agricultural implements and does jobbing ma- 


: Peerless Drawn Steel Company, Massillon, 
enlargement to its plant by the erection of three 


, 1 ngs, 42 x 80 ft., 40 x 80 ft., 


Ohio, is 


and 35 x 90 ft., all one 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, will erect a 
th shop, 60 x 80 ft. 


nnounced that the Canfield Gas & Electric Company, 
Ohio, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
plans the erection of an electric lighting plant 
branch of the Gem City Machine Com 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
ime of the Steel Products Engineering Company, 
Ohio It 
ng at 


over 


Springfield 


has purchased a three and one-half 
Dakota Avenue and Columbia Street, hav- 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, which it has 
the manufacture of tools and for general con- 
ng. The former tool equipment has been doubled 
lut and chucking lathes, milling and shaping 
installed. H. H. Swope is in charge 


e beer 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 24, 1916 
Fuse Company, South Wilmington, Del., has 
building permits to the value of over $60,000 for 
ts plant Since the beginning of the war it has 
it $400,000 worth of buildings and equipment 
son is treasurer. 


Or 


n Soap Company, 214 North Pearl Street, Balti- 
nstall a 60-hp. boiler. 
Kemp, 401 East Oliver Street, Baltimore, is having 
pared for a two-story garage at 1418 Belvidere 
70 ft 
; ‘ski Foundry & Machine Company, Pulaski, Va., 
neorporated with $50,000 capital stock Robert 
S president and O. C. Brewer secretary. 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, A April 24, vie 


Wholesale dealers report a smalie 


volume of business than 


in some weeks, but are satisfied with ruling conditions 


l’umps, engines and boilers and gasoline engines and other 
regular lines are active Machine tools are as difficult to 
secure as ever Blast furnace equipment is so uncertain of 
lelivery that several Alabam: stacks under repair may be 7 
delayed several months in resumption This is especially 
true with regard to blowing engines, gears, etc \ large 


imount of very heavy machinery, formerly procurable in 


sixty days, is now scheduled for 


The Alabama 
Warrior 


delivery in six months 


Power Company has selected a point on the 
River, 18 
steam power plant, and will break 


miles south of Cordova, for its auxiliary 


ground in the mmediate 


future 

The Atlanta Gear & Machine Company, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been incorporated with $2,500 capital stock by A. H lante 
G. V. Plante, and others 

The Davis Nut-Lock Company, Macon, Ga., has beet 


orporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by J. BE 
Macon; A. H 


Passmore 


Passmore, Valdosta, Ga., and other: 


The Dixie Pressed Steel Wheel Company Atlanta, has 
been incorporated by G. Bennington, D. K. Johnston and Cc. R 
Topping with a capital stock of $100,000 

The Products Company) Fairhope, Ala., |} been in 


corporated with capital 
brick, ete., by E. C 


stock of 
Wolcott and others 


$100,000 to inufacture 


The Carlisle Gin Company, Attalla, Ala ha been ir 
corporated by N. B. Ware, E. B. Johnson, V. H. Rower und 
others, with a capital stock of $35,000 

The Charlotte Electric Repair Company, 508 West Fourth 
Street, Charlotte, N. C., has purchased a site on the Pied 
mont & Northern Railroad, near the city, and will erect a 
plant one-story, 50 x 150 ft., of concrete constructior for 
the repair of electrical machinery It will be equipped with 


coil-making, armature 
machinery Ww 


winding and transformer 
A Lawrence 


called the National Dye & 
has been formed by R. P 


impregnating 


is president 


A company Munitions Company 


Mount, N. CC and 


purchase ofl 


Gibson, Rocky 


others It is negotiating for the 10.000 acres of 


land, including mineral and coal rights, at Sanford, N. ¢ 
ind is said to be planning the erection of a plant at Cum 
nock, six miles away 
The Central South 
LOUISVILLE, Ky April 24, 191° 
Inquiries continue to come i nd much the same diffi 
culty as heretofore found in obtaining materials An en 
bargo annouced by the Louisville & Nashville and in effe« 
with the Illinois Central Railroad on shipments for points 
ist of Pittsburgh, Huntington, etc., is not expected to affect 
the local traffic situation much, except that it may still fur 


ther delay receipts from Eastern points, which, however, ars 
now holding more than their proportion of cars from this 
ection 

The Louisville Chemical Compan 108 South Third Street 
Louisville, has plans for enlarging it plant \ boilerhous« 
will be constructed and a boiler of from 6 to 10-hp. installed 
B. F. Gregory is president and general manager 


The Fiscal Court of Jefferson County 


Russell Ciaine el 


neer, Samuel Greene, County Judge, sitting at Louisville, wil 


fit out a machine shop at the Jefferson County armory i 


which repair work on the county automobiles will be per 


formed Charles C. Foster is armory custodian 


The Lion Universal Mfg. Company has incorporated with 


$20,000 capital, and proposes to establish a plant for the 
manufacture of mechanical and electrical devices for com 
mercial and advertising purposes The necorporators are 


hk W 
Lang, Jeffersonville, Ind 


Schauberger, Harry J. Wolff, of Louisville, and F. A 


A one-story brick shop will be constructed by the National 
Foundry & Machine Company, 1408 West Main Street, Louis 
ville. 


Bowling Green, Ky., has inaugurated a factory movement 
and is promoting a box and crate plant in connection with the 
rapid development of fruit plantations The Warren Straw- 
berry Growers’ will $50,000 of 
strawberry boxes and crates The secretary of the 


tion may be addressed 


Association next year buy 


aS80C1ia- 


The Clark Gate Company, Lexington, Ky., incorporated 
with $50,000 capital, will manufacture a patented farm gate 
and has bought the plant of the Bluegrass Lumber Company 
which it will fit for its purposes. E. R. Bradiey is president, 
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O. R. Williams, vice-president and general manager; J. R. 
Clark, treasurer, and Barry Shannon, secretary. 

The Adams Utility Company, Sulphur, Ky., which pur- 
chased the light franchise recently sold by LaGrange, Ky., is 
reported to have disposed of it to other interests which pro- 
ject a dual light and water plant. Mayor French of 
LaGrange may be addressed. 

Fire destroyed the handle factory in East London, Ky., 
of the Turner, Day & Woolworth Company, Louisville, with a 
loss of $3,000. It is reported that the plant will be rebuilt 
L. B. Murphy is manager at East London, and Charles D. 
Gates, Louisville, is president. 

In connection with completion of its run by the Dover 
Pearl Button Company, Dover, Ohio, it is reported that the 
plant is to be taken over by another firm, and that 30 shell- 
turning machines will be added to the plant and operations 
continued on a larger scale 

Local capitalists at Evansville, Ind., have agreed to sub- 
scribe $200,000 for the organization of a company to build an 
ice and refrigerating plant. 

G. M. Shaw & Co., Memphis, have plans for two buildings 
to be erected, one a building for the Memphis Overland Com- 
pany, to cost $40,000 including garage, and the other a sales 
and service station for the 638 Tire & Vulcanizing Company 
to cost $35,000. 

G. N. Hillman will build a garage at Nashville, Tenn., 
96 x 165 ft. 

The Nationa! Drafting Machine Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
has been invorporated with $10,000 capital by W. A. Adams, 
E. E. Murrey, C. H. Beasley, and others 

The John G. Duncan Company, 308 West Jackson Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn., is asking for jobbers’ prices plus freight 
rate te Knoxville on a 150-hp. second-hand return-tubular 
boiler of 125 to 150 lb. per sq. in. working pressure. 

Inquiries as to machinery for manufacturing grindstones 
are being made by Hardison, Crain & Co., Lewisburg, Tenn. 

Operations have begun at Henderson, Ky., on a new plant 
which the John J. Delker Carriage Company will occupy as a 
buggy factory 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 24, 1916 

The machine-tool trade shows the increased development 
of industrial enterprises, demand being mostly for equipment 
for new companies, although extensions and replacements of 
established firms are a strong feature. Deliveries are slightly 
improved, though far from satisfactory. Collections are very 
good, money easy and available for new enterprises, particu- 
larly where equipment can be had with reasonable prompt- 


ness 


The American Liquid Heat Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by Seymour 
and Edwin Schiele, St. Louis; L. A. Coate, Chicago, and 
others, and will equip a plant to manufacture a patented heat 
producing device 

The Krisman-Frey Jewelry Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,500 by 
David Krisman, George Frey and Archer King to manufac- 
ture jewelry, etc. 

The Delta Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Guy W. 
Stewart, W. F. Miller and Monet G. Price to manufacture 
drugs and chemicals 

The McBee Binder Company, St. Louis, Mo., has leased 
new quarters into which it will move and add equipment to 
its plant for the manufacture of binders and sundries 

The Samuel Cupples Woodenware Company, St. Louis 
Mo., has contracted for the erection of a building which it 
will equip to manufacture handles, ladders, etc 

The Missouri Malleable Iron Company, St Louis, Mo., 
will erect a new foundry to cost $3,000 


; 

The Usona Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., has acquired 
quarters at 826 South Eighteenth Street and will install equip- 
ment to manufacture iron wire, brass and bronze products 
I. Graham is president and F. C. G. Long secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Harry L. Hussmann Refrigerator & Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., will install equipment to manufacture re- 
frigerators, butchers’ supplies, etc., and will require wood- 
working machinery. Harry L. Hussmann is president 

The Krey Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo., will equip 
a garage to include a machine and repair shop for handling 
its automobile delivery service 

The Signalite Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by W. M. Farr, 
L. F. Jones and L. R. Fraker and will equip a plant to manu- 
facture automatic automobile signaling devices 
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The American Sealer Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by B 
Bennett, G. W. Schneider and R. B. Gordon, and will ma: 
facture sealing machines. 


The Arkansas Light & Power Company, Arkadelphia, A 
has bought the electric light and power plant at DeQu 
Ark., and will expend about $20,000 on new equipment. 


The Geridge Lumber Company, Geridge, Ark., has org 
ized with G. W. Allport as president and M. A. Jones m 
ager, and will install equipment for a daily capacity of 30 
ft. of hardwood lumber. 


The Fountain City Lumber Company, Siloam Spri: 
Ark., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15.9 
by J. H. Bowman, R. W. Coleman and Connelly Harrinet 
and will install mill equipment. 


The Export Cooperage Company, Leslie, Ark., has bs 
organized with a capital of $300,000 to take over the pla: 
of the H. D. Williams Cooperage Company, which will 
remodeled. Some new equipment is being considered. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, Ss 
Louis, Mo., is reported as having plans for an engine hous: 
and repair shop at Texarkana, Ark. E. A. Hadley is chief 
engineer 

The Kingston Cotton & Oil Company, Kingston, Ok 
will equip a cold press mill, three cotton gins and a bo 
plant. C. C. Chestnut is president and manager. 

The Yukon Mill & Grain Company, Yukon, Okla., will equip 
a reinforced concrete elevator of 500,000 bu. capacity. 

Howe, Okla., will expend about $100,000 to equip an ele 
tric light plant and a waterworks system. Address the 
mayor. 

The Kusa Ice, Light & Power Company, Kusa, Okla., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by John G 
Goshorn, Henryetta, Okla,.; D. F. Servey, Iola, Kan., and 
R. G. Clark, Kansas City, Mo., and will equip a plant. 

The Benham Engineering Company, Oklahoma City, will 
equip an electric light and power plant and waterworks sys- 
tem at New Wilson, Okla., including one 50-kw., 2300-volt 
60-cycle, three-phase generator, one 70-hp. oil engine, ele- 
vated tank, etc. C. W. Henson is city clerk. 

H. P. Anderson and others, of Tulsa, Okla., representing 
St. Louis capital, will equip a cold-storage plant at Tulsa, to 
cost about $300,000. 

The Southwestern Tire Mfg. Company, Colcord Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has been organized with John L. M 
Clelland president, and will install a plant requiring an 
vestment of about $200,000. 

The Woodward Mfg. Company, Woodward, Okla., has bee! 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by J. E. Maybee 
J. D. Gray and E. L. Sill and will equip a plant to manufa: 
ture pneumatic horse collars and other harness. Presses 
blank and forming dies, enameling oven and plating equi 
ment are wanted 

Dustin, Okla., has voted $8,000 for additional equipm« 
for the waterworks pumping plant. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., will make an expenditure of about 
$1,100,000 for a reservoir of about 7,000,000,000 gal. capacity 
together with all necessary equipment Guy V. McClure is 


city engineer. 

Georgetown, Miss., will equip a waterworks plant to cost 
about $25,000. Xavier A. Kramer, Magnolia, Miss., is i! 
charge. 

Lowell R. Gaidry, New Orleans, La., is reported in the 
market for both power-driven and hand-driven centrifuga! 
equipment for laboratory work. 

Amite City, La., will expend about $40,000 on a water- 
works system. Xavier A. Kramer, Magnolia, Miss., engi- 
neer, is in charge 


West Monroe, La., will equip an extension of its water- 


works plant, including electric pump and filtering plant and 
will also install additional electric light equipment. Address 


San Francisco 

San Francisco, CAuL., April 18, 1916 

The demand for tools and machinery is broadening consid- 
erably ; orders for all classes of equipment are being p! ced 
by many who have held off for a long time. Further larg 
orders have come from the Union Iron Works, which is als 
taking bids for the construction of its new drydock at Hunters 
Point Other shipbuilders are active buyers and purchases 
nclude marine, gas and Diesel-type engines. Railroad busi- 
ness is a feature of some importance. The smaller machin 
ind boiler shops are quite busy, and sales of general shop 
supplies are passing all records. The demand for 14 ( 
lathes for garage equipment is very strong, but few 
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be had, either new or second-hand. General equipment 
the lumber, mining and oil industries is unusually active, 
inquiries are appearing from numerous chemical develop- 
t projects. Irrigation and electrical machinery is selling 


,ndrew F. Mahoney, San Francisco, has ordered the con- 
tion of two lumber-carrying vessels, each to be equipped 
two 160-hp. Bolinder oil engines. 

rhe San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Los Angeles, 
expend $500,000 for the completion of a power plant in 
e Valley, on which preliminary work has been done. 
he Independent Oil Producers’ Agency, Bakersfield, Cal., 
build a refinery at a cost of $25,000 to produce gasoline 

the Rittman process. 

The Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, is having 
s prepared for a new warehouse and manufacturing 

in which all freight-handling equipment and machin- 
will be motor-driven. 

rhe Alpaugh Irrigation District, Alpaugh, Cal., is taking 

on a large pumping plant. 

Turlock, Cal., is taking bids on a centrifugal pump and 

tric motor. 

fhe United States Rubber Company of California, Los 
les, is preparing to occupy a new building and will in- 

hydraulic press for putting on truck tires. 

Owing to the increased activity of its Oakland shipyards 
Moore & Scott Iron Works has moved its main office from 

S Franeiseo to the foot of Adeline Street, Oakland. 

The Union Iron Works, San Francisco, has taken orders 

ir more steamers, to be built at its Oakland plant. 


The Pacific Northwest 
SEATTLE, WasuH., April 18, 1916. 

Indications are that the summer will mark the return o1 
prosperous conditions for the Northwest. The lumber in- 
dustry is receiving new impetus daily, and hundreds of plants 
throughout the Puget Sound and Northwest districts, which 
have been idle for several years, have resumed full operation. 
Machinery houses report an unusually brisk demand, with 
extremely heavy shipments for mining districts. Cannery 
supplies are especially active. 





Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham firms have recently re- 
ceived orders from Europe for 36.000,000 ft. of lumber in the 
form of knock-down houses, a large part to go to Russia. 
The shipment will aggregate 24,000 tons, and will require 
t vessels. The Seattle Port Commission has been noti- 

it shipments will be made through the public terminals. 

East Oregon Lumber Company, Enterprise, Ore., is 

ng improvements and extensions to its mill. Two new 
rs will be installed. 

Mountain Timber Company, Kalama, Wash., whose 

ll was destroyed by fire eighteen months ago announces 
the plant will be rebuilt at once. 

Columbia River Construction Company, Davenport, 

plans the installation of machinery to manufacture 
Helm pressed brick and concrete block at Lincoln, Wash. 

H. S. Jeffery Machinery Company, Seattle, has moved 

les rooms to 546 First Avenue South. 
Katon Finster, Gardiner, Ore., and L. C. Schilling, Five 
M ke, Ore., have taken over the Westlake sawmill, West- 
Ore., and will immediately tear down the old plant and 
new one with a capacity of 30,000 ft. daily. A box 
in connection with the mill will be erected at a 


ite 


Adjustable Electric Socket Company, Dallas, Ore., 
cturer of surgical equipment and appliances, has been 
zed and will begin the manufacture of a full line of 
lucts. Additional equipment has been installed. 
American Company has purchased a large site on the 
waterfront on which it plans to erect a plant to cost 

.ccording to Henry W. Phelps, vice-president. It 

ready for occupancy by Nov. 1. 

Trans-Pacific Marine Company, Seattle, Wash., is 
inized by J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel- 
Lumber Mills, as trustee, to construct shipyards on 

Sound for the manufacture of ocean-going vessels. It 
at once in other shipyards three vessels, to cost 
1.000, and will start the construction of its own 
tut delay. Spokane, Seattle and Bellingham capi- 
interested in the company. 

Atlas Foundry & Machine Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
erection of a three-story fireproof pattern storage 
32 x 100 ft. from plans by Heath & Gove. John 
IS secretary. 

Beaver Portland Cement Company, Gold Hill. Ore., 

tructing a plant to produce cement and limestone 

vhich will have the largest output on the coast. A 

estone quarry is being opened near Gold Hill. 
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Canada 


TORONTO, April 22, 1916 


Not only Canadian iron and steel plants, but textile and 
other manufacturing plants are working to full capacity, 
and are under the necessity of increasing their facilities 
This many are doing, where there exists a reasonable pros 
pect of a sufficient supply of labor, the problem of which is 
becoming more and more serious. The output of industries 
is increasing in bulk and in value, a result due chiefly to 
greater efficiency. The Imperial Shells Committee is receiv 
ing new orders almost weekly, and these are being placed 
with such companies as are able to turn them out in the 
shortest possible time The P. Lyall Construction Company, 
Montreal, is receiving large orders for war munitions, which 
are supplementing large building contracts A great deal of 
faith is placed in the successful outcome of the tests of a 
new chain shell, which the Lyall Company will manufacture 
for the Russian Government. The expansion of industrial 
activity in some cases is likely to be permanent, as it is ex 
pected that preferential treatment will be extended between 
Great Britain and the British Dominions, which will have a 


tendency to build up companies manufacturing in the British 
colonies. 


A hint of the amount of money being distributed in Can 
ada now is obtained from the information that the Imperial 
Munitions Board alone is drawing upon the credit estab- 
lished by the Canadian banks for the British Government at 
the rate of $5,000,000 weekly For every $100 spent by the 
Munitions Board, it is estimated that $20 goes to the United 
States and $80 remains at home, and a large part of this is 
represented by the weekly pay-roll Indications are that 
this will continue well into the autumn at least, for Toronto 
financial interests who are in close touch with the Munitions 
Committee at Ottawa report that the end of the munitions 
orders for Canada is by no means in sight Meanwhile, the 
big steel mills at least have orders on their books sufficient 
to keep them operating until well on in 1917, even if no 
further shell contracts were allotted. It is safe to say that 
if the war continues, the total expenditures of this country on 
behalf of our own and other governments will be, as esti- 
mated, $600,000,000 for the current calendar year 


Since the placing some weeks ago of the $75,000,000 credit 
by Canada at the disposal of the British Minister of Muni 
tions, orders have been placed by the Imperial Munitions 
Board for $80,000,000 worth of munitions The orders now 
placed will keep most of the munitions factories busy until 
well into the summer Further large orders are expected 
from Great Britain early in June 


Canadian steel companies have of late made big advances 
in the matter of export to South African points, according to 
official reports. In the last eight or ten months many new 
shipments of goods under the heading of “iron and steel” 
have been made. 


The reason for the increase in the capitalization of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, New Glasgow, N. S., 
which was authorized at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany a few weeks ago, is now becoming apparent. It is 
now believed that the company will soon embark upon the 
steel shipbuilding industry Colonel Cantley, president of 
the company, will address a meeting of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Montreal shortly, and, it is believed, 
he will announce the enterprise at that time, provided he 
secures sufficient encouragement from the Government. 


The ratepayers of Port Moody, B. C., have passed a 
by-law to guarantee the bonds of Boyds, Ltd., Vancouver. 
B. C., to the extent of $200,000. In return the company will 
build shipyards, and erect a machine shop and foundry 
there to cost $180,000. 


The Dominion Harvester Company's plant at Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, was destroyed by fire with a loss of $65,000. 


The General Lumber & Mfg. Company, Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
Que., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $49,000 
by J. D. Bush and others to manufacture wooden articles, etc 


The operations of the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting & Power Company, Vancouver, B. C., have recently 
been seriously curtailed as the result of the inability to obtain 
a sufficient supply of power. To overcome this the directors 
have decided to authorize the installation of an auxiliary 
power plant at the Hidden Creek Smelter to provide between 
7000 and 8000 hp. additional. Orders for the machinery are 
to be placed in the near future. William H. Nichols, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., is president. 


The Gurney Foundry Company, King Street West, 
Toronto, will build an addition to its plant on Junction Road 
at a cost of $2,500. 


The Onward Mfg. Company, Berlin, Ont., will build a fac- 
tory at Berlin, 45 x 100 ft., three stories, for the manufac- 
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ture of electric vacuum cleaners, washers, et« T. A. Witzel 
iS proprietor 


The Flint Varnish & Color Company, Perth Avenue 
Toronto, will make alterations to a factory it has secured 
at Perth and Kingsley avenues, and will purchase machinery 
The alterations and machinery will cost $150,000. 


The Dominion Safe & Vault Company, Farnham, Qué 
has awarded the contract to the Concrete Stone & Coal Com 
pany, 504 Ferry Street, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
of a factory at Niagara Falls to cost $7,000 


> 
for tne erection 


Cornwall, Ont., is contemplating installing new water 
works equipment, including boiler steam pump, geared pump, 
turbine, etc J. G. Harkness is town clerk 


W. M. German, Welland, Ont., is interested in a con 
pany which is to be formed under the name of the Dominion 
Incinerators System, Ltd., composed of Welland and Toronto 
capitalists The company will construct an incinerator plant 
at Welland, Ont., and also at a number of the leading centers 
of Canada Many by-products will be manufactured from the 


waste 


Bids will be received up to Ma; 9, for the supply of two 
gasoline diaphragm pumps for Toronto, Ont 
may be had from the Works Department Room 6, Cit Hall, 


Specifications 


Toronto 


The Graselli Chemical Company, Burlington Street, Ham- 


ilton, Ont will build ddition to ts factory to ost 


S20 000 


The Canada Stove Company, Montreal, will build an addi- 


tion to its plant Ww. A. Mahoney, Guelph, Ont., is the rchi 
tect. 

The Begg Motor Company, 1062 Georgia Street West 
Vancouver, B. C vill build a iddition to its plant to cost 
$15,000. 

The T. Eaton Company, Ltd., 190 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
will build a steel and concrete factory and irehouse on 
Terauley Street to cost $500,000 George W. Thompsor 
Louisa Street, is engineer J. C. Eaton is president 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., has 
let a contract to Anglins, Ltd., 65 Victoria Street, Montre 
for the erection of a machine shop to cost $22,000 

Morrow & Beatty, Ltd., 415% 
ough, Ont., has received the contract for the erection of a 


George Street, Peterbor 


power house, etc., at Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., for the Mat 
tagami Pulp & Paper Company 

The Saskatchewan Bridge & Iron Works, Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, is contemplating the completion of its plant this 
year. 


The Toronto Iron Works, foot of Cherry Street Toronto, 
is in the market for an electrically-operated, four to five 
stiffleg derrick, boom, 50 to 60 ft 

Weyburn, Sask., has passed a by-law authorizing the } 
chase of a 500-kw. turbine and equipment to cost $ 000 


George W. Reid is engineer 


H. Oakes, Lake Shore Mine, Kirkland Lake, Ont., is 
the market for a 200-hp. motor, compressor, drills pumps 

The Smith Found: Company's plant at Frederictor 
N. B., was damaged by fire with a loss of $5,000 

The Canadian Hoskins, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., is con- 
sidering the establishing of a factor for the manufacture 
of a special alloy wire. 

The Gutta Percha Rubber Company, Ltd., West Lodge 


Avenue, Toronto, is building additions to its plant to cost 
t 
{ 


about $500,000, including hree buildings, the largest of 
which will be a plant for the manufacture of tires The 
best machinery procurable will be installed 

Work has been commenced on the erection of a new 
shell factory for the 
frew, Ont Its former plant was destroyed by fire a short 


time ago with a loss of $100,000. 


Renfrew Machinery Company, ten 


An addition is being built to the plant of the Dominion 
Salt Company at Sarnia, Ont., at a_cost of $30,000. New 
machinery and grainers will be installed to bring the capacity) 
up to 1500 bbl. a day. 


Fire caused $100,000 damage to the Canadi 
Railway yards at Winnipeg, Man 


Northerr 


The planing mill and box factory at Fenelon Falls, Ont., 
owned by Reeve Tiers, was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
about $30,000 It is expected that the plant will be rebuilt 


The Universal Transportation Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
Andrew G. McHugh, 27 Dundonald Street; Richmond W 
Hart, Traders Bank Building; Herbert C. Leggott and others 
to manufacture ships, boats, docks, elevators, etc. 

The Chalmers Motor Company, 
build an addition to its plant to cost about $500,000 


Saskatoon, Sask., will 
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W. E. George, Gore Bay, Ont., will build a planing 
at a cost of about $10,000. 


The Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., 50 Colen 
Avenue, Toronto, is in the market for one 10-in. or 12 x 
in. universal grinding machine, one 3 or 4-ft. radial dril) 
machine, and one tool and cutter grinding machine. 


The City Council, St. John, N. B., has ratified the ta 
tion agreement made with T. McAvity & Sons, in 1914, lo 
ing to the erection of an iron and brass foundry on Ma 
Road, adjacent to the Intercolonial Railway tracks. It 
understood that the company has recently been awarded 
order for munitions, and that the erection of the plant w 
be rushed in order to fill this order. The agreement ca! 
for the expenditure of $100,000 the first year. This the c: 
pany is prepared to do The proposed plant, it is stat: 
will be one of the largest in the lower provinces. 


The Sarnia Fence Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., is erect 
a small plant at Stillwater, Minn., which will be a bran 
of the United Fence Company, Port Huron, which is now op 
erating in that city It will be known as the United Fenc: 
Company of Minnesota. The building will be ready to start 
operations in a month or two. T. S. de Prendergast 
issistant manager. 


The Leeming Miles Company, Ltd., 4 St. Lawrence Boule 
vard, Montreal, is in the market for a 60-cycle, 2200-volt, 
or 100-hp motor 


The Automobile Owners’ Accessory Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
by Hector F. Cameron, Joseph Jenkins, Montreal; Charles P 
Lyman, Westmount, and others to manufacture automobiles, 
parts, equipment, motors, engines, tools, etc. 


J. E. Clipsham & Sons, Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont., has beer 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by William H 
Clipsham, 60 Victoria Street, Toronto; Alexander W. Copper, 
12 St. George Street, Walter A. Strowger, and others, of 
Toronto, to manufacture carriages, etc. 


The Burlington Metals Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., ° 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by 
Reginald H. Parmenter, 85 Bay Street, William S. Morlock, 
107 Roxborough Avenue; Arthur J. Thomson, and others, of 
Toronto, to manufacture metals, etc. 


The Byrns Pneumatic Ship Raising Company, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 by Harry Byrns, William F. Condon, William H 
Goff and others to manufacture machinery and apparatus for 
raising submerged bodies, ships, etc. 


The Doyle-Denner Tractor Company, Ltd., Essex, Ont., 
ias been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by 
William C. Doyle, William J. Nesbitt, Essex, Ont.; Edward 
Cc. Dennert, Detroit, Mich., and others to manufacture farm 
tractors, engines, et 


The Dominion Sugar Company, Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000,000 by 
Charles H. Houson, Herman Wiese of Wallaceburg, Henry B 
Smith of Bay City, Mich., and others. The company is 


building a sugar refinery at Chatham, Ont., at a cost of 
$1,000,000 


The Reliance Foundry, Ltd., Montreal, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Emilien Daoust, 
Antonia Valiquette, Joseph A. St. Yves and others to man- 
ifacture machinery, pipe, tools, stoves, furnaces, metals, etc, 


Arthur D. Little, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by Arthur R. Holden, Pierre 
\. Badeaux, Ernest G. Bennett and others to manufacture 
machinery, implements, tools, etc. 


The Feaster Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Hum- 
bert C. G. Mariotti, Egbert W. Westover, Montreal; Charles 
M. Cotton and others of Westmount, Que., to manufacture 
moving picture machines, etc. 


The Garlock Walker Machinery Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $47,500 by 
James W. Bicknell, 6 Adelaide Street Hast; John F. Mac- 
Gregor, 237 Beech Avenue; Thomas S. H. Giles and others 

Toronto, to manufacture machinery, tools, iron, steel, ete 


The Snyder Snap Button & Fastener Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 by Harold L. Steele, 44 King Street West: Joseph 
M. Bullen, 21 Grenadier Road; Francis H. Hurley, 32 Aber- 
deen Avenue, and others of Toronto. 


The Canadian Aloxite Company, Ltd., Stamford, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Res- 
inald H. Parmenter, 85 Bay Street; William S. Morlock 107 
Roxborough Avenue Arthur J. Thompson, and others to 
manufacture abrasives, chemicals, explosives, etc. 
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